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1ſt caſt your Eye upon a Ruſtick Seat, 
Built ftrong and plain, yet well contrivd and neat ; 
nd ſcitnated on 8 healthy Sol, 


me 

Tielding much Wealth with little coft or toyl. 

Near by it ftand the Barns, frem'd to contain ; 
* 
- 
vt 
ig 
Fo 


Enriching Stores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn, and Grain 
 Hith Bartons large, and places where to 
Zour Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with cheir Breed. 
On th other fide, bard by the Heaſe, you ſee 
The Apiary for th indsſtriozs Bee. 
Walk on « [tle farther, ani behold 
A plesſent Garden, from bigh Hinds and Cold 
ended ( by 4 ſ} fraitfell Wall, 

ith Rows of Lime «xd Fir-trees ffreight and tel, ) 
Full fraught with neceſſary Flow'rs and Fruits, 
And Natures choiceſt ſorts , Plants = —— ;- 
Beyond the [ame are Crops of Beans x 
Saffron wy Lanaging: or ſuch as theſe; 
Then Orchards ſo emricht with fruitful ftore, 
Nature could grue ( wor they recerve ) no more : 
\ Exch Tree ſtands bending with the weight it bearr, 
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"te Prepare NES mars thee 
E, 
ds hs Wood, Maſt, Fuel, 


To th' ſame intend: 
Cloathed with 

The Paſtures ff 
Plenty «to the 
Are his Rewards 
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Syſtema Agriculture; 


The REA of | 


ff USBANDRY 


DISCOVERTE EA 


Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Advyantagious Ways 
. . O F . . 
Tullmg, Planting, Sowmg, Manurmg, Orderims, Improving 
Of all forts of 


GARDENS, MEADOWS,(YCORN-LANDS, 
ORCHARDS, PASTURES, S 2 WOODS & COPPICES 


As alſo of 
FRUITS, CORN, GRAIN, PULSE, NEW-HAYS, CATTLE, 
FOWL, BEASTS, BEES, SILK-W ORMS, FISH, &c. 


With an Account of the ſeveral INSTRUMENTS and 
ENGINES uſed in this PROFESSION. 
To which is added 


KAL EN DARIUM RUSTICUM: 
OR, 
The HusBaxpmans Monthly DireCQtions. 


ALSO 
The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Feat, 
Cold, Froſt, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. 


AND 


DICTIONARIUM RUSTICUM: 
The Interpretation 'of RusrTick Terms. 


The whole WOR K being of great Uſe and — e to 
all that delight in that moſt NOBLE PRACTIS | 


The Fourth Edition carefully Corretied and Amended, with one whole Seitioy 
added, and many large and uſeful Additions throughout the whole Work, 


By 7. W. Gent.. 


GE — 
0 fortunates nimium, ſaa ft bona norint, | 


O— —  --- -— - 


LONDON, Printed and are to be Sold by Nath. Ro!!s in Petty Cajzs! 
ons Hall, near the North fide of St. Pau!'s Church: x 6c 97: 7 | 
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GENTRY: 


AND 


YEOMANRY 


ENGLAND: 


SO you formerly was. +. Nedicured the 
fg F Firſt Edition of... this. ſucceeding, 
M [22 though then imperfect. Traf :; and: 
J && for your fakes . principally. did is 
then ſubmit it ſelf to, the Cenf n{urs 

of this Og e. It's now ,a. bad time for 
ſo mean and t; > 4 Subjeft t0, appear Again, 
when every Shop and Library :is repleat- with 
the Fruits and Labours of the. moſt. Acute Wits, 
Yet I hope it may . obtain. a1 better. Welcome 
than heretofore, being , eviſed and- Corrected, 
in many places Enlarged, and many new and 
neceſſary Experiments and Obſeryations added: 
You alſo being every day more and more ad- 
dicted to this Noble, t though heretofore neglected 
Science ; as 1s maniteſt from the Effects in moſt 
places diſcernable-: It & pr a Paſſant- 
Traveller to diſtin guiſh the Villa's of the lnge- 
nious from the Slothfall, by the Improvements 
made | in them ; ſome being well Manured, and 


Planted 


_— _ nt 


To the Gentry, &C. 


Planted with many curious plantations of Fruir, 
and Avenues of Timber and other Trees, when 
others;are bare and-;naked; to the ſhame and 
Jenominy of *their Owners. | l hope whar I 
formerly wrote on this Subject, might be ſome 
inducement towards ſuch improyement, among(t 
the many Elaborg&-and more Excellent Works: 
And I queſtion not but. this Fourth Edition, ſo 


much Enlarged, may more encourage and afziſt 


- 
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hon in the, Culture of Four Farms to your 
to er fy in the, prgpagaung and increa- 
ſing of fuch things that may moſt retaliate your 
Coft and Induſtry, and moſt improve your Lands, 
not only for the benefit of your Selves and 
| Poſterity, bue the Kingdom in general ; the ſe- 
weral ways and me#ns to accompliſh the ſame, 
being chere preſented to your view, well Pruned 
and Advanced, For which end, and no other, 
thele Experiments and Obſervations have been 
not With a little care compoſed, and contracted 
into: fo convenient and [brief a eMethod, and 
in fuch a "gn Stije, fuitable to the appre- 
henſions: of 7hoſe they moſt concern ; and now 
alſo made more uſeful, chat they may anhwer 
your expectation ; which is the deſire of 
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PROOEMIUM 


In Laudem AGRICULT URL#: 


BEING 


The PREFACE or INTRODUTION. to thi 


VWOoOR KR: 


Shewing the EXCELZLENCT, UTI1LEITT, and NECESSITY of 


HUSBANDRY: 


HIS i an Age, wherein to comment of extil un Ingenious Art os 
IRC Science, might be eſteemed « n—_ Labour, "eſpecially in a Coun- 
| try ſo highly improved ' in every thing; but that we find the more 
No le, cr mop ious, Uſeful, or Niteſſary any Art, — or 
Profeſſion is, the uments are frimed' ugainft it ; and more patti- 
cularly againſt this Rofbick Art, an its infimtt ”” pjebimitliets and p lefa- 
tions," by the vainer and morc Peta "_ fort of perſons, deſpiſing the worth or 
valve of what they -are ignorant of , who judge it below their Howour or Repu- 
zation, t0 take any notice of ſo mean. s Profeſſion ; that efteem the Country no 
orher then a place for Beaſts, as Cities for Mew: This makes us tread inthe 
ſteps: of more worthy Ruſtick Authors, and give « ſhort Prefate, \not to | ſeek 
Credit of the Envioss, bat to ſatisfic or confirm the Tugemiout" of the bxcellen- 
cy, "and inc/timable value of this ct, mot only for extyciſe and health t 
or Bodies, the WE of our Fortunes, and our aniverſal Benefit, Uſe. = 
ring but alſo for the Tranquility and 42 of our Minis, and 1, 


' Our" underſtandings which they will No Pl proceed f rind ſuch 
» Pleaſant, and neceſſary 4 
wh the Antient wurde 


fo Eo, but have ip upon LA 


Fate War and r- aefriow F ame, whe" E | 
wawendowed with exctllen Fires, came en-brought 7 
certain time, for their | Retreation,' hiv: condutted Lyfander minis 

vn every: fide encloſed with a noble *Fence,/ ind dalbfvaedw8Þ 2 * 
art CY Indafery Then Lyſander (aabyiring the 'complets 


LT” #” " 
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of every thing, and the height of ' the Trees planted in ſuch diret | ines » and 


every way lineal, rTtb d with Plants, th farrnefi of the brnits, 
he Pry» the ple fer «by Flowtys ) #d, That he 
did'exccedi e, hot at the Stutly ad diligence, as the 
induſtry and ingenuity ofthe Workman, by whom the ſame was ſo ar- 
tificially or ang cbnerived; They Cyrus bring wel pleaſed with the 
praiſe and commendation of his Workmazſhip, anſwered Lyſander : All theſe 
things were Performed by my own Induſtty ; theſe curious Orders were b 
me delineated ; theſe Trees, Plants, Flowers, and ell theſe things thou f 
" admitek at, were-atl Planted and performed by hy owh hands. Ther 
Lyſander me his Purple Habit, the Excellency of bs Perſon, and his 
Perſian Qrnaments g/ittering with Gold and Precious ones, ſail : O Cyrus ! 
how deſarvedly may you of all men be eftvemed happy ſeeing ſo high 
an Honour and Fortune is eehjoyned and united with fo excellent a 


Romaps had /o 
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ap. Eſteem for Agricuture, 
perfes and abuſes 
ame Author brings 
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liny writes, That the 
that their. Laws d 
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The PREFACE. 
nouriſb 4s at an caſie, liberal, and profitable yate; whereof we hive dilly © ex- 
perience, that our induſtry, labogr and Coſts, we rFeturned's don "os with * 7 
Id encreaſe and advantage, untefi the Celtftial infliences eae. Chry- 
ſoſtom. alſo ſhews how neceſſary rhe Art of Ariculeats; is, 'mhen eu 
_ everal advantages of Mechanick Arts, - at length tonchudcs, that rp Art 
y far more worthy, excellent, and neceſſary thes ill the ther. We (MM Fnow 
yes. "il we can ſubſiſt without Garments and other neceſſuries * 'of Hut nathre + 
bat without the Fraits and other Fiitraſe of the Earth we Eoerint Vie. The 
Scythians, Hamaxobians, and Gytinoſophiſts, tſizemed Mother Aris is vain 
and unyrdfitable ; but this Art wh A riagent they atcounten the only 1 nettſ[ar; ary 
for ru life; they exerciſed an 04 Ul their Ps OE: Pra- 
Gices and Studies, rn Wihiros Amt. | 
Romulus a»d Cyrus knowing the" neceſſity aHd i 
all other Exertiſes Ao Arts, did frft bu (fitute or 
Military Aﬀeirs ok A a Judging theſe 
and defend hogs wries of - others, i 
« Helvetia s or Switzers, 4 


35 e; 
bendry. * & dee of Romalas Yet 
< , Eto 


gave names 10. 
awd the m | 
Numa re #0 abs FL to 1: 


atvided into 's For manb br TE 's "A Flee 2 4 
Superviſor ; whoſe m_ y be Mar 
ly and indaſtriouſt did Till their Land, and who IT OR ares 


were brought unto him. He oftentimes called for the —_ tous Husband- 

man, par, fas, ret bins; it i for ; A f m, with Noble 

Gratuities. And cotrartwiſe; the ils gpercly ſome 

for fey! ſhame and dls the i oe mr it rd, were A 
cont intent on t dirs, at might re themſelves 

_ praiſe-worthy to their King ; we _ det en- 

_"_ pou of our Engliſh Dy f enious and induſtrious, 

the Regulation and rd LCD ger and 

wo ſo frequently committed and every F 16a? ve florbfull, 

eral Conn- 


Zaws, _ 
lent Cuſtons for the at 

oe wks Wattns.Fren aha: os DW Ds 

es 


ways plant 4 young one near that were? —_— 
pans in Germatdy; #o* Ele; 
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ignorant, and envious Ruſftick. 


tries, as Spain, Germany, Venice, Hd Tn 


a 4+ 'T 


of tb es Fl «Hd ole 
pole tb which Liv ” 
4 _ time finely ah arneapt: 
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place for that purpoſe. T muſt needs confeſs we have ſeveral good Laws rela- 
ting 10 Our Rural Afﬀeairs, but none more ſlighted nor negletted then thoſe. Our 
hopes and 25 625A are now great, that ſomething will ſhortly be done theye- 
in, ſeeing that Royal and moſt excellent Society at Greiham-Colledge make 
it one of the moſt printjpal Objetts of their” Studies and Care ; it bring ſo 
univerſally neceſſary for our well-being and preſervation, if not the moſt ntceſſa- 
ry, all things conſidered, 

Maximus Tyrius, « moft Grave Philoſopher, compoſed 4 Dialogue, wherein 
with many ſufficient and firm Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Art of A= 
griculture hath the Precedency of, and is more neceſſary than the Military ; 
and Elegantly and Zearnedly —_= eth many things, and very much of the 
Profits and Advantages of the Ruitick Art, «4d Rural Afﬀairs. | 

As to its Antiquity, mo Art or Science can precede it ; evcry one knows that 
a Country-life was the moſt ancient, and that men did in the Infanc y of time 
inhabit in Country Habitations, and ſuſtsined themſelves by rhe Fruits of the 
Earth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods, pens om of Honſes., + 

As to the ſtate, qualification, and condition of a Country-life, we 'may cop- 

fidently maintain, that it far excells the City life, and is mmch to be pr efer- 
red before it. Plato affirms... that a Couptry-life is: the Miſireff, and as # were 
the Pattern of \ Diligence, Fuſtice, and Frugality ; that he could find nothing 
more profitable, pleaſant, or. gratefully. than to live in: the Country remote and 
free from Enuy, Malice, Calumny, Covetouſnef, and Ambition. which occa- 
froned this Grave Author to ordain ſeveral peentier Laws relating to this no- 
ble Art, which were brought unto and confirmed by the Emperor Juſtinian, &c. 
+. De Off Cicero, diſcourfing of the Utility. of ſeveral Arts, at length concludes, that of 
all things neceſſary and uſefall, nothing is butter, more. advantageous, ſtable, 
pleaſant, wor more worthy « Noble, and Ingenious Spirit, than Agriculture, 
ce. Virgil alſo had as high an. efteem thereof, and did-wery much extol and © 
celebrate this Ruftick- Art ; inſomuch that when he mas:almoſt loft amongſt the 
pleaſant Groves, and. ruminating, on. the. Felicities - the Country. yielded, he 
brake forth into this expreſſion. 0 =, ON | 


O Fortunatos nimium, ſuaGbonanorint, $1 

Agricolas 3 quibus ipls protul diſcordibus Armis 1 + 

Fundit humi facilem vitum juſtiflima Tellus. - + «.... 
Sk ARR ob cg Go 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, + 
Ve priſca gens mortalium, -  . 

Patetns Rura, Bobus exercet {qis, 

...Solucus omni fenore, &c; +... 


* "Mſo bear the Divine Du Bartas in hs commendation'of Musbandry:. 


Othrice, thrice happy hewho ſhuns thegares +> ++ 3: | 
. _ © OfCity-Troubles, andofStateaffairs;.) 4 2 n+ 


w % 
o 


. 


Andſerving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem, 
| Hisown Free-landleft by his\Friends to him. 


The Pleaſures and. Obleitations are ſuperabandant and. infinite. hich we. 
frimatf and beanty of the Flowers, the. ſpringing Hoods, the delicate Fruits, 


and 


—, - 


— 
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and the variet 'y of Domeſtic ani pleaſant Animals educated even to the we- 

ry thand, and from the various and barmonious Notes of the Nymphs of 
the Woods. 


The winged Fanicies of the Learned Quill, 

Tell of ſtrange Wonders, ſweet Parnaſſus Hill, 

Ceſtalis's Well, the HeliconianSpring, 

Sar-ſpangled Valleys where the Muſes ſing. # A 
Admired things anotherftory yields, 

Of pleaſant Tempe and th'Zlyſien Fields : 

Yet theſe ate nothing to the ſweet that dwells 

In low-built Cottages, and Country-Cells, &c. 


" 4 of Do wow Fae 


IVe may well admire at ſuch as are not highly delighted at the proſpett of 
the moſt of our Country Yillages, whoſe Beauty, and Luſtre daily encreaſe 
( where their Inhabitants are Induſtrious ) and. appear more and more neat, 
adorned and enriched, and in every part bell innumerable of \ pleaſant and 
fruitfall Trees, Can there be 4 mare gaviſping «nd "delightfuſl abjed, than to 
behold the Towns Planted with Trees in even Lines before their doors, which 
Shreen their Habite tions. from the Wind 4nd Sun, where the nay fit OP walk 
under the dark odery of Eo o4my and os? and - e are either the 

lidins Streams, clear 4 ; ts eaſant Hills, 'or  ſbadowy Val- 
"_ delightful Meadows, or as the like Oble ations 2 ls 


Fair, firm, and Fruitfull 3 various, patient, lweet, 
Sumptuouſly cloathed in a Mantle meet, | 
Of mingled colour, lac't about with Floods, . 
And all Embroidered with freſh Blqoming Buds. 


" That the higheſt and moſt abſolute Content any. man enjoys or finds in any 
Sublunary thing, wy this Science of Rariculters +4 « pony Bram 
ches and Streams of Pleaſure «nd Delight proceeding or flowing therefrom , 
none but [uch as are ignorant thereof will deny. Of ſuch that affirm it, we 
could produce infinite of Teſtimonies; alſo of many* that ſo highly affeted this 
Art and Life, that = ja go Powers, Dignities, Kingdoms, Vifto- 
- Ties, and . Triumphs, | applied theinſe{ves to Agricultare and 4 
Ruſtick Etubination »* ſome horde we (bell here Wm ins Curius 
Dentatus, who after” he had not, only ns wo the Harkke King Pyrrhus, 
but had expelled him out of all Ttaly', and bad three (everal times Triumphed 
with Glory and - Renown, and had very mach enlaxged the Roman Empire 
by his honourable Atchivements, returned with infinite Aﬀettation, end very. 
jorfully to his former Exerciſet and Ruſticities.; and there concluded the 
reſidue of his days 'with much Travquility of mind and reſt.. - No leff delight 
did L. Quainens Cincinnatus fake in that Country life, who when he mas 
called by che Roman Senate to the DiQatorſhip: ( a» Offee of very hugh, 
Digzity ) was found at a x in 4 rude and. dirty habit or condition in bis 
little Farm; and after he had obtained his freedom from the Office, he innme- 
diately returns to his Rural Occupations. RT - vo" 

Alſo Attalus, that Rich Aſian King, who left his Regal Dignity, «nd re- 
ſigned his Empire, was then ſo intent on Agriculture, with fuck ineeſſaut care 
and diligente; that he formed, Pl:vted, and tantrived ſeveral peculiar Gard 
dens, by his own ſingular Ingenuity and Induſtry. Ve muſt not omit Dia- 

" cleſmU . 
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— olefian ce Emperour, who left the troubleſome Empire, aud affeFing 4' pri- 

wate Life, betook. himſelf to the Country; Yo there Goat 4 fun +. Ar | 
enjoyed the Experience, and reaped the ſruits of moſt pleaſing Tranquility and 
happy reſt. And although he was oftentimes invited and ſolicited by Zetters 
and Embaſſadors from the Senate to return. again to bis Empire, yet could he 
never be tempted away from bis beloved Pillage, 

We read alſo of that moſt excellent per on Attilius Calatinus, who for his 
ſingular Virtue was called from the Plough and Harrow to be. 4 Dictator ; 
y' = ſo perſiſted in bis pleaſing Frugalty and Parſimony, for the great love 
he bore to Agriculture, that be rather choſe to live, privately in the Country, 
and to weary himſelf with pa and Ployghing his por » than to be a Prince 
of the Romans, and poſſeſst higheſt place enony ft the Senators. 

And likewiſe of Abdotonymus, Ling wa 4 poor Gardiner ( yet of Princely 
Race ) was choſen to the Cromnof Sidon. Ka 

Noth the Juft, Meek Moſer, Abrchow, 
CPFhotater of the Faithfull Race became). 
Were Shepherds all,, or Husbandmeg at. leafty 
paſſed. their days the belt, 
| +Mtalps, P bilexwerar,, 
ny, aPreter : 
he ofs for Blag 


Fad gfifringSeeprer, handled Hophand Spades? 
. Such were not yer(t,. Cixpiny vo Fabr ici0usy, 
Ser r ans, Cur Ini, who un-ſe k elicious, 


With Crowned Coulters, w 


ied Coulters 'l hangs,. 
| WitkPloughs eriviaghantelon | the Rawen Lands, 


How much Hopour were hy Fabius, Lentulus, 4d. Cicero worthy 0 
who 1hvented and-browght mto wſe the FILL pap bo ſowing of 4 \ 
' weral Puſſes that from that time bave bory their Names?! He muſt not for- 
gtt our Famous and mr ſt ingenious Countrey-man the ard. Verulam, « Per- 
ſan, who though much concerned in the publick Aﬀairs of the Kingdom, yes 
ſent math; of his tume and Studies. in the ddigent ſcruting of the Nature and 
Ciyſee, ang Propeſe.d means for the aduancement ag. Propegati'n of this part 
of Naturah'Phulofophy ; 4s ' tis 'Sylyay and ſeverd. other of his Horks te- 


fhifie. ow 
* Meny other Fxemples 0 0 ogy 6 might here be inſerted : But theſe, toge: 
ther with the mu/tirade Ls like Pr ->2 our Age and Conntrey >. >), 


well of the Indaftrious and, tous Operations of onn Nobles and: 
Ck gi Rufficities,. 4s of th NA pleaſant Pallaces, and Ru- 
rel Highnatids 3, and rhe Conttnemenss and Delights they place. in them, may 
br [ufftcicps to comvinge all ingeniogs Spirits that are ngt. prejuyauced againſt 
of giry Gs of the Dignity, Pleaſure, «ud. Delight. thereof, but of iss 
i "Here they enjoy off things. neceſſary for the ſuſtentetion of Life, and. are 
| freed , ens Fr Lala w EP ua; 5p in 5 6. diſturb 
che mind; and. lroe. content with their, Zot, in; trenguility 4nd. moderation: of 
Spit, w—_— enjoy | 


This 
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This Country-life improves: and, exerciſes the. moſs Noble and Excellent 
parts of our Intelledks, and affards the: beſt oppertnnities 40 the inſatiable tine 
mane T3 to comtiemplate and meditate 0n.; and to penetrate into, and af 
cover the obſcure and hitherto-oecult Myſteries and Secrets of Nature ; the 
fixity or Mobility of the Earth, the nature of ths: Air, its weight, aud divers 
Mutations ; the Flux and Reflux of the Sea ; the. Nature and. Matter of Co 
mets, Meteors, &c,' the Myſtery. of Vegetation; the Nature of Animals, aud 
their different Species:3 the diſcovery and inpireyerments of Minerals, and to 
attain the higheſt perfeitions in Science ana Art : yea, this condition. eapact- 
rates a Men to the ſtudy and pradtiſe of the: moſt ſecret and: myſtical: thiigs 
Nature affords, if adatged trer-unto. 

That there is no place ſo fit for ſach a ſtudy or comtemiplation of Natural 
Philoſophy, or a#y of the Liberal: Arts, Plata «e Prince of Philoſophers 
teſtifies by his deſerting Athens, that ſplendid City, and exefting his Acade» 
my in 4 remote and Ruitick place. Aſo Perrarchus, for the quietude and 
folitariaeff of that kind of Life,, was ſo much delighted theremith,- that he maſ 
pleaſingly ſpent thoſe years he lived, alone in. « ſecrts. Valley ; which cauſed him 
{o- often. to. iruite his Friends tt come and exjoy- with hin the cortentments, of 
ſo happy. and: gratefull- a Countrey life, 4s it appears by many of bis Epiſtles. 
Our Modern Rapinus, ieriteror of Virgil in his Learned: Pers on ſeueral 
parts. offi this Rural. Art, breaks forth into theſe. Expreſſions ( 4s. they are trim- 
ftatech by a. J#dLc10us Rand. ) k 

« Who "x be ſo unkind as to perſwade, 
© I ſhattld: for th" Town forſake my Countrey. ſhade? 


« Such: Joys Tleever love, and ſhould beglad 
« Ar tholg delightful Rivers to be fhaid, 


Afterwards in the fame Parns. 


& And bleſt is he who tired with bis Aﬀairs, 
« Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepares 
«'To go, and underneath ' ſome filent' ſhade, 
« Which neither Cares avr anxious Thavghts invade; 
& Do's, for awhile, himſelf alone $: 
« Changing the Town for Rurat Happincſs. 


Hith much- wore in praiſe of this moſ Neefong Lifu 
Toy will- alſo find, thet al Stadious and Learned Men bove euxceedia 


delighted in a Sabtary' and Rural Hebitation, end to have much prefers 
it: far beſides the ſerenity of the Air, end the pleding Ywidity, which 


arnared;, 45 the ſame 


«ed, and the Intelleival parts 


quickens the Genius, it is moſt certain” that the- Spirits alſo are thereby 
fox: 55K 


Hic non Palatia, non Theatra, ncoawia, 

Sed ipforum loco Abies, Fagus, &- Pinus, 
Inter herbas vireſcentes, & pulchrum moatem viciaum; 
Uande & Carmina deſcendunr, & Plavie, ; 
Attoluaque de terra, adfilera noftram' mcntegs. 
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By which it ts moſt apparent, that the Study of Arts and Sciences; an d 
the exerciſe and fruition of a Countrey-life, are of (o tiear a Reſemblance, 
that they may both be prattiſed without impeding each the other. 


This Ruſtick life alſo moſt certainly hath the Prehemince above the Fs- 
bitations in great Towns and Cities ; for that it yields a perpetual Rotation of 
its infinite variety: of ObleFations and Contents, as the warions times and 
ſeaſons of the year with a pleaſing Face ſucceſſtvely preſent themſelves, $ome- 
times the Spring approaches, the moſt certain y Alas. of the Surmer 5 
all Trees then exertifing, 4s it were, 4 mutual Emulation, which ſbould be 
arrayed with the moſt werdant Leaves, and adorned with the moſt excel- 
lent and curious bloſſoms, that they afford ( beſides moſt fragrant Odours 
wwery' way breathing from them ) mcredible delight and pleaſurc to all. To 
»Fheſe may. you add the pleaſant Nores of the Chanting Nymphs of the Foods, 
He their amorous Ditties, raviſhing our Fars with their ſweet Harmony. 

ben: follows the Summer, adorned with' various Flowers, the Lilly, the 

«Roſe, the 'Gilliflower, and ' infinite other - moſt curious and pleaſant ; and 
wlfo;ſeveral "delightful Fruits, Animals, and other ntceſſaries for Humane 
uſe", Then alſo ſucteeds the Autumn or Harveſt, wherein we reap the Fruits 
\of:our paſt: Labours : then doth the Earth diſcharge ut ſelf of its infinite va- 
-riety of 4s Grain and Pulſe, and the Trees of their Delicacies : then alſo 
doth the Air begin, 10 wax cool, to recolleft and refreſh our ſpirits, before de- 
bilitated with too much heat. At length enters cold Hyems, which of all 
the reſt conduces moſt to the Health of "our Bodies : for gen . our ſuper fluous 
Humours are with Cold compreſſed, or elſe toncofted ; ana” the Natural Heat 
being the more concemrated, renews its power, akd more eaſily performs di- 
ceſtion ; and expelling Obnoxious bumours, as Philoſophers ſay, Powers #- 
nited are of greater force than diſperſed; ſo then are we more firm, ative, and 
ſtrong. The end of Winter grves « beginning to the ſubſequent Spring: An- 
nus in Angue latet ; ſo are the Rural Pleaſures and Oblettations renewed 
ad Infinitum. | 


The Heathens of old had alſo s very high efteem of Agriculture, as appears 
by their ſeveral” Gods' and Goddeiſes, whom they judged had a Tutelar care 
over thoſe Fruits of the Earth, and other things under their Tuition ; as Bac- 
chus, Ceres, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, and ſeveral! others. But leaving 
them, we find many Learned Men. of profound paris, and moſt excellen In- 
genuity, to hire taken delight, and to have been very ſtudious in this Art ; as 
Cicero, who ſo highly «ffetFed and efteemed theſe Ruſticities, that ( amongſt 
eral -otherReural Habsrations, wherein he took much delight ) he was ſo well 
with" the pleaſant Scituation of the\ Tuſculan Fields or Country, as there 
"Inſtitut® as "it were: another Academy, and compoſe thoſe Philoſophical Que- 
"s, which: from the place he named Tuſculan. Cato tbe Roman Cenſor, 
Sad: excellens Moralift, was wont to ſay, That he placed his whole Recreation 
and the univerſal Tranquility of his mind in the Exerciſe of Rural Afairs : 
therefore with infinite of pleaſure and affetFation did he inhabit in the Village 
Sabines, poſrrvely affirming, that « better. and more pleaſart life was not 10 be 
found. Seneca alſo was of the ſame Opinion, that he could tarry in no place 
more willingly than in his owns Village ; in which with 'a very great Art he 
brought an AquaduQt to Water bis Gardens. | Hhat ſhall we ſay of Varro, 
Palladius, «»4 Golumellaz who publiſhed ſo many uſeful and profitable Pre- 


v4 cepts 


— 


fo tedious to enumerate, that it requires an eloquent ' 
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cepts of Agricuiturt, and ſo induſtrioufly exerciſed and delighted themſelves 


in a Ruſtick lite? //e might produce many more inſtances of moſt honours- 
ble, learned and worthy Perſons, who rather elefted and preferred to ſpend 
their remaining days in the Country, than in the moſt pompous Palluces aud 
Cities, bat that we judge it needleſs. Such that deſire to hear more, we refer 
to Pliny, axd other Authors more Copious in Hiſtorical Relations, 


tt is for no other reaſon that Gardens, Orchards, Partirres, Avenues, &c. 
are in ſuch requeſt in Cities and Towns; but that =y repreſent unto us Epito- 
mized, the Form and Idea of the more ample 


row throughout the year, the green Herbs, and infinite wariet lealant 
| fins Flow many. rare and þ Avrnes Gardens, axd places =_ 9 Jar 
ſigned for Pleaſure are in every-pert of this Kingdom, and.in our Nei wring 
Countries 5 but more jpeciall in Renowned Italy, the Garden it [elf of the 
Horld? The great Stuay, Care, Ingenuity, Coſt;. and Tndaftry. beftowed and 
imployed about thers, are Arguments anions #0 convince the greateſt Antago- 
niſt of the infinite contentment and aclight' they had and enjoyed in Agricul- 
rare, and thoſe kind of Rural Exerciſes : the comimendations whereof, the greet 
advantages, oblettations, and. its. univerſal uſtiand py” are fo many, and 
went Fen, andax expert hand 
to diſcover them, end not to be cronded into: fo: narrow 4 45's Preface: 
More you may read in. ſeveral Authors of its Praiſe, Prattice, and Worth, 
Horace in ſeveral of his Poemes hath written in the Praiſe of Agriculture and: 
s Country-life. In Tibullus alſo you bave one of his Elegies full o praiſes 
and delights of « Country-life... So.'Angelus: Pt us bs Sylva. Ruftica, 
«nd Pontanus his ſecond Book De: Amore Conjugali : Aſo: Cicero, in bis 
Book De SeneQute, writes in praiſe. and Commendation of the'\ Country,” and, 
of Agriculture ; where. he. ſays ix one place, Venio' nuno-ad voluprares A- 
gricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter dileQor,  &c. Du: Bartas' 7» his Dz-+ 
vins Poems, omits.not the praiſe of this, -as non Bat Virgil 
hath more fully and amply ſet forth 4ts . praiſes © and commendatio 
Georgicks, where he treacs particularl that ( Swbjett ; and' doth \not 
recount the pleaſures and: profits\that- proceed. from '#, but very learnedly and 
ingeniouſly Treat of 'the Art it ſelf, and gives many "Precegte'which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved _in the exerciſe of Agriculture, which .rendere 'it' more 
delightſome and beneficial. Heſiod» #ſo, one of the\ prome Ports among t the 
Ancients, hath written. an excellent pkg and neeeſſery Poem treating: of 
wo this 
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| this. Art. Several others there are that have copionſly and lea x4" vreazed 
on thig; Subject, amongſt whom Rapinus before-named pleaſantly ſings the ex- 
ag of ſevere! parts of Agriculture, and of the Art it ſelf. 


Alſo « moſt: evident demonſtration and. ſure Argument of the Utility, Plea- 
fron, and Excellency of this Brahkch of Natural Philoſophy, is the principal 
care the Royal and Moſt Illuftrious Society take for the advancement there- 
of, ana far the diſcovery of its choiceſt and rareſt Secrets, and the moſt fa- 
cile 4nd adventagious means to improve the ſeveral Experiments and Pratti- 
ces: relating to" that Subjett; «3 the ever-bonourtd My. Evelin, « woſt wor- 
thy. Member of that Society, in particular hath doxe on one of the moſt prin- 
cipal pares of Agriculture; viz. the pref: ps of Trees both for © Timber 
Fruits," aud & eofery uſes, and of aching that incomparable Liquor, 
Ci der: af | | 


_ 


\» Bui avthing could more envoy to the. Propegeting, dncoaraging, and inms- 
raving of this moſt —_ Arg, and of alt other Ingenious and Mechanick 
Art, laventions, #4 Experiments, they the Confburution of Subordinate S$o- 
exehies ( afiex. a Provincial manner ) in ſeveral places of the Kingdom, whoſe 
7 194 care: ang _ might: be $0.colletFalt ſuch Obſervations, Experiments, 

ard Improvements they find\ within their Provence, relating ro his. 09-- ay 0 
her: Art mith as the gue pps fearviculay Societies might Annually 
Jehpars ſuch . Colle ions, Obſervations, Experiments, and improvements that 
Key have chtrined, to the Grand ws x ;' and from them alſo might Copies 
or Daplicates .of the whole: Colleftion be Mnnually tranfaritted to each ſubor- 
Jing Secjuth that red a wo may heve's "pace weir unto him for the dif- 
_— of hu  Obſeruations,. | ; Inventions, or Improvements; and 
may have recourſe thereun- 
ne Inventions, Diſcoverigs, and 
_ coir mwey heve an opportu- 
_—_—_ Z&c." which erwiſe 


ranity ori adv e: to ſearch. 
; trve NT Fly: 


IP ; 


i (ht mat ren) of ths mf U- 
them, 


genuity, 10 imploy. our. #u- 
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for our Laborious Husbandman, whom they principally concern, TI thouoke ; 
0 time ill ſpent in ſuch times and hobrs, us other neeeſſary Aftirs Foe. # _ 
not, to colle# ſuch uſefull Obſervations, Precepts, = Eg ; and Diſcove- 

s of thi Subje. 


U#ſcovertd, bnd dever". 
of la - M, car" a : 
thereof; and alſo ſuch new and neceſſary Obſervations and F any pert 


are for the benefit and insroviment of our Country: habits+1ons hich ES 
may gratifie ſuch Readers as defire « work of this nature; Ke - Philo . 
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in our Rural Libraries ;\ id then I [bell wills 
mif this to the Flames, ts give way for « better ; whic 
obtain, is my earneſt defire... | FE 
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CHAP. L 
Of Husbandry, & Improyements in general : plainly 
diſcovering the Nature, Reaſons, and Cauſes of 
Improvements ; & the Growth of fegetab.es;&c. 


© 20: Gricaltufe hath been ( not undeſervedly ) eſteemed mae cAgs- 
Y\Z<SY a Science, that, principally .teacheth us the Ng- «tare #, 
&& ture, and divers Properties and Qualities, as well 
oy of the ſeveral Soils, Earths, and Places, as of the 
J\D ſeveral ProduCtions or Creatures, whether ,Yegeta- 
St ble, Animal, or Mineral, that either Naturall 
PSS SPY proceed, or are artificially produced from, or elſe 
maintained by the Earth. Apricalturs eſt Stientis docens . que ſunt in 
wnoquogue Agro ſerunds & faciunds, que terrs maximos perpetuo pro+ 
wventus ferat, (aith Yarro. Et MAI Sit co £5 6 I” 
The Judicious & Underftariding Husbandaren muſt firft confider the of ihe Subj 
SubjeR whereoa to ſpend his Time,Coft, and Labour v:z. the Earth, or | wa 
Ground; which we. uſually term either Meadow, Arable, Paſturt, Jfows bis 
Woodland,Orchard,or Garflen-gtound : then whether it be. more com- Zaheer. 
modious or ptofitable for Meadow, for Paſtufe, or for Woods, whictfin 
moſt places are naturally produced, to the great advantage ofrhe Har 
bazndman ; or with what particular Species of Grain,Pulſe, Trees, Fruits, - 
or other Vegetables, it is beſt to Plant, or Sowe the ſame, to bis greateſt 
benefit 3 $. with what Beaſts, Fowl; ot other Animals, co Stock his 
Farcti or other Lands. Alſo he is to conſider the beſt and moſt commodi- 
ous way of Tilling, Improvir nag Thank 2a Manuring © 
all ſach Meadows, Arable, and Paſture Lands, Woods, Orchards, 
Gardens; and the Reaſons and Cauſes of fach Improvements. All 
which we ſhall endeavour ro difcover, to the ſatisfation and content 
of the diligent afd labourious Husbandmaqn: | 
But before we enter upod! the particular Ways arid Methods of Agri- 
culture Treated of inthis enſuing Work, we ſhall endeavourto unvyail 
the ſecret Myſteries (as they are commonly eſteemed ) of the ProduQi- - 
ons and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain and familiar Method, not 
OY the Copechy of our Husbandmen, wbom this Treatiſe doth 
principally concern 3 by the trae knowledge whereof a Gate is opened 
to Propagate, Maturate, or advance the Growth or Worth of any Tree, 
Plant, Grain, Fruit or Herb, rothe higheſt pitch NVatere admits of. | 
* . This Globe of Earth that affords unto us the ſubſtance, not only of 4 Ons 
our ſelves,but of all other Crearurer Sablunary,is impregnated, wi ha S__ 
rit moſt Subrile and Ethereal, as it were divinioris Aura particals ( as the hi of 
Learned Wills terms it ) which the Original, or Fethtr of Natare hath 
placed inthis World, as-the Inſtrument of Life and Motion of every De Fermen» 
thing. This Spirit is tha which inceſſantly adminiſters untoevery Agi-55ms 
mal its Generation, Life, Growth, and Motion; to every Vegetable its 
Original and Vegerarion: It _ Pehicle that carrieth with it the Ss/- 
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phureouc and Saline parts, whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Budy ot all 
Vegetables and Animals are formed or compoſed. Ir is the Operator or 
Workman, that tranſmutes by it's ative heat the Su/phureons and Saline 
parts of the Earth or Water into thoſe Varieties of Obje&s we daily 
behold or enjoy, _— kN the nm _ or —_ wherein it 
operates*It continually perſpires t the pores of the Earth; carry- 
= wiikrit the Capes and Salint _ the only Treaſure the Huſ- 
bandrman ſeeks for,as hath been by fomeIngenious Artiſts mechanically 
roved,by receiving the ſame between the Zerngl & Autumnal Equinoxes 
inan Alembick heM, where it hath oofidenſed, and copiouſly diftilled 
into the Receiver, at that ſeaſon of the year ; the Earth then libe- 
rally affording itthaa in the Winter-ſeaſon: which Spiritual Eiquor 
{9 received, is not a Treaſure tobe lighted or negſeRed, cattying with 
{t the only Matter of Yegetables,as the ſame Arti/faffirmed,that baving 
placed the ſame under a Melos-Glaf near ſome {egg it was thereby 
wholly atiraQed externally, and converted into that /egetable; they 
concluded alſo the ſame to be that Materia Prima qua abſq; omni ſampty, 
labore & moleſtiareperta eſt, & quam in acre capere te oportet antequam 
ferram perventat,&c. This Liquor undoubtedly would be of cingular Vir- 


-tveand tffec, in advancing and maturating the Growth of the more 


a | . 


excellent Flowers or Curioſities, being Lrigates therewith; It is eaſily 
obtained, and that in great quamtities,: by; ſuch, that think not a little 
time and labour loſt, to ſcrutine into the Myſteries of Nature. Buc 
whether we obtain it ſingly, or fimply,or not this we know, that it is 
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verſal Sul- 
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Plants in the Earth, which giyes it ustranſmated into ſuch Forms and 
Subſtances, as are moſt defiredand Pony. 
. Although the Spirit of Mercary be that ative and movieg part, and 
that principally appears ig the Generation or- Conception of any Vege- 
table or Animal, and is alſo the firſt that flies in the ſeparation or diſſo- 
lution of Bodies, yetis it imbecile and defeRive without that moſt Ex- 
cellent,Rich, & Sulphoreous Principle, which roing to the deſcrip- 
tion of the Learned #7lis ) is of a little thicker conſiſtence than the 
$p:rit, and next unto it the moſt ative; for whenany mixtureor com- 
und is ſeparated, the Spirits firft fly, then follow after the $#{phureous 
Yb vticles The Temperature of every SUngs ſo faras tothe Heat, Con- 
fiſtegce, and curious Texture thereof, doth principally depend on Su/- 
pbur 3 from hence every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thole infinite 
yariety of Forms, Colours, Guſts, Odvurs, Signatures, and Virtues ; it 
is that which is the proper Medium tq unite the more Volatile: Mercury 
or Spirit ta. the my 2 Salt. Spiritis Mediante Anima cum corpore 
conjungitar & 0; ah wwnum cum eis, ſay the Philoſophers. This Sul- 
phar, or oily part, is ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed in Yegerebles by 
the motecurious: itariſcth out of the Earth with the aforeſaid Mercary 
or Aqaeous Spirit, though not at the firſt diſcernible, yet in every Plant 


'* morcand more maturated and augmented by the Sults influence, as the - 
© Seed or Murix is more or leſs inclined to this Principle: This js allo that 


- -which gives tovur hot and ſtinking 
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-- Notoaly the Duration of Zndividuale, bur alſo.the Propagation of 
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I mprovements in General b 


Minerals, the fertility of Laod,. the vegetation or growth, of Plants, and - 
ebiefly the fruitful Fetation and Progeny,of Anjmals, have their Qrigiaal 
from their $:/ine Seed, This Sz4-objcurely paſlech with the Adercarial 
Spirit andthe Su{phar, and is afſaeiatgd thergwinh ; wherever that pales, 
and where it finds @ convenient. Rereptarie, Serd. or Matrix, it is more fix- 
ed chen either the Su/phuy or Spirit., khe $447 is chat which gives x0 eye- 
ry Creature a Subſtance or Body, without whichz getthgr the Spirit, nof 
Su/phur conid be! reduced or coagulared into any Farm; It 1s in every 
thiag : Sil autem reperitar in rebus omnibus. Ic is volatile when carried in 
re wings of the Sparie and pa i by the natural” Fire: or Motion : B 
terwards it, is more fixed, when ſeparated from the Spirit, og Mercarty, 
anger by aagicial Fire a3 appears in the azbes,or Cape, Mortanm gf 
allFegerables, Animals, or Minerals diſtilled or burgs ;. much, allo of the 
Selphureous og Mercuria{parts are coagulared by, ,or tranſmuted ,into rhe 
Saline, by naturalor aruficial Heat ur Warmth, as is. evideat.ia the Seas, 
the nearer ut is toghe EquinodFial Line; and the more ir, receives of the 
Perpendicular, or direct Beams of the San, the greater quantity. of- Sale 
it contains,. not only by rhe exhalation of the Agazeous, or Phlegarick 
parts, but.the Maturatjon, Tranſmuratiqn, or Fixation of the tnore vola- 
tile, Stritusl, and Suphareous parts, intothe more Saline or fixed : For 
in ha hotter Climates, the Land it ſelf alſvis more fertile; through.ths 
abounding quantity of this vegetating Sr, as appears by the grear plen- 
ty of Nizre, or Sal terre found in the hotter Climates, lyipg on the Sur- 
face of the Earth ia the morning like a hoary Froſt : when the Regions 
nearer the Poles haying not thoſe natural advantages of the Sun-beams 
1n ſo high-a degree; are not (o Fertile, nor abound fo much with Ss/}, the 
Moſt principal cauſe of Fertility... Sqme of our beſt and moſt. ingenious 
Modern Authors, not only acknowledge, but affirm, ſome Sa/t, ( mean- 
ing I ſuppoſe, the yegetating, Salt ) to. he that which gives ligature, 
weight, and conſtitution to things, to be the moſt maniteſ Subttance in 
all artificial Compoſts, and. to be the Reyiver, and fertilizer of dead mor- 
tified and barren Earth. And make a Querie, whether. Salt hath not a 
Dominion almo Mogaragpes! 1inthis 
olute ani ient in all our Dungs and Compoſts, - - bay wal 5 
X . Bur wewill leave theſe Philoſophical Principles as.they are ſimply and of te me 
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Improvements in General. 5. 


F:Y Fran Warr, untiF ir had extraed all irs faline-and fertile Principles, 
or Sand that never had cwck of them in it, and hadplanred the ſame Tees 
of Seeds thereinz and had watred then with-a lit hungry Water, or 
Water, or Phlegme diſtilled from Se of Tartar, Calx #tva, Brick,'or any 
other nixtter that woukd detain the Salr and Sulphorovs: parts, and-give 
you only the barre Phlegime; or ineet- Water, it's probable they.would 
not-find the faire A; a5 irt the other Experiments ; bur be very apt: 
tobelteve char there is frhewhat befides Water, necteflary in the' compo- 
fition.of Vegetables, as ſore of them ( formerly-othierwiſe opitionated ) 
have beg" fo ingerttots [25 acknowledge. 7, 

For Ve ine ating or fertilizing Warer is- extdowedior impregnated. 
with, chat" ni it, eſpecially thoſe Celeſtial Rains. or Dews, even 
Sms RI is dt withont it. Rainwater being! tharwery » Hyue.Caleſtis 
fir Hug Plate preferibes, his Vegetable S9r#to be imbibed: withall, 
which by frequent Hllpedets and gxncle ovaporarions exceedingly in- 
richerli Apr erg his'S«ars ) by detaining of fxing that narous part 
of it, that aketfi the Barth thuch more fit for Veperation.. 'Srows wn mono 
the Barch; as is apparent by vulgar 6bſorvarior, notonly by 
Farth'to preſerve its $ in it JF but by Ui nick N Spirit & le it 3-hans 
the Earth; after its Sylution. el nl Waters ate tore of leſs fruirfol, or 
infer ao they aremiore or leſ3 i a _ ry nirrous Matter 


it their paſſages through the boweh'o war's rn Waters 
rtile chan 4-7 , by 'reaſor of pre CT 


are more 

matique vapour that ncly riſes from it leay the more Aro ohm 
—_— and fertile parts; ; ing SIE PSS —_ 
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6 Of. Husbandry; and-- 
Fertiſethan thoſe ofthe Sea, containing in them more of the Vegetative 
 _ Power ot Priniiples, and are therefore much to be preferred. Glaubey 
Conn: makes it the higheſt improvernent for the Land, and for Trees allo, af- 
Mundi, firmingy that by it yowmay enrich the moſt barren Lands, beyond what 
can beperformed by-any other. Soils or Manures, in calz it be deprived 
of its Corralive Qualities z, for then will ic naturally attraQ: the other 
Promciples, continually breaking. out of the Earth, and in the Air, and 
immediately qualify it ſelf for Vegetation as I oblerved in a parcel of 
Field:Land of about three Acres,” Dezſbired, or Burnt beaten in a very hot 
and dry Spring, of it ſelf naturally barren, and after the burning and 
ſpreading-the Aſhes, where was the?fertile Salt deprived of its Corroſive 
ſterile qualitys the Land was Ploughed very ſhallow, and Barly ſown 
therein; about the beginning of May, in the very aſhes as.it were (no 
Rain falling fromthe wy beginning of cutting the Turf ) yet in thirty 
. and ſix hours was the;Barly ſhot forth, and the Ground coloured Green 
therewith ; this SaltextraQting and condenſing the ever-breathing Spirir, 
The like you.may obſervein Walls and Puilia s; where ſeveral forts 

Vegetables, yea, Trees ofa great-bigneſs will thrive and pro F remote 
from the Earth, and without any other nouriſhmegt > Th A the _Fer- 
tile SaltattraQts and condenſes, as before; which it could not have done, 
had it not: been purged of its Corrofive and Sterile Nature by Fire, whea 
it was made into Lime: For all Chymiſts know, that no Salts more ealily 
diſſolve per deliquam, than thoſe that are moſt calcined. For the true ve- 
getative-Salt attraQts the Celeſtial Dews, or Vapours unto ir ſelf, or elſe 
it condenſes the Air into Water, whereby it becames moiſt and fertile, 
which it could not be whilſt it was dry, as is evideat from the former 

- examples: ; 145 0 ®. {4 « T7 Sex4y'8 _ 4 
oft The Saltalſo of the Sea, is not without its fertilgNature, being order 
ed: with:Judgment and Diſcretion, as we ſee,evidently, thar the Salt 
Marſhes (out of which _—_ doin d ). excel bg Varcliry : racy 6 
ny: places being irrigated with the Sea: Water, yield a notable increaſe; 
Corn alſoitherewith imbibed, hath been much adyanced, as in 
the Preſitient of the:Countreyman, that: caſually" let his Seed-Cora fall 
into the Salt-water. And in the fe of Wight it is-obſerved, that Cora 
....i Youriſheth ba the very Rocks that are bedewed. with the Salt-water by 
> » theblaſts of the Southera-Winds. The Shells of Fiſh; being as- ic were 
only Salt:c: s have proved an excellent Manure for barren 
Lands, afterthey have. lain a competeat -time to difſolve. Yet nothing 
more-injurious to Vegetation, than exceſs of this Principle. . _. 
Equal Com- ** From whathath'been before obſerved, we may conclude, that the high- 
mixture of eft Fertility,and L are tobe. advanced and made from the 
Principles qyoft dueand ionate Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeyeral Pra- 
<p or-df ſuch: Waters; Soils, $, Salts, Manures, or Compoty 
| 0a- 


ture of ſych Yegereble, whoſe on or advancement you intend: 
* .; 17; Some delighting in a more Hot or ; Moiſt or. Dry,Fat,or o,than 
akouria bong ror unto the fromdueP apr ap right 

© attained without:Coft, AS by the Poor as Rich. ; x 


- Jr;coftinually breaths-from the Earth, as we noted before, and is .dif- 
fuſed inthe Air, and loſt; unleſs wejplace convenient Receptackes to. re- 
<eive itz.as by: Planting of Trecs, and ſowing of Pulſes, Grain, or od 
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» Oar of what think youy- ſhall theſe things be formed or made Fi Our 
of Rain-warer is the common An{wer.or Opiaion, But weexper imen- 
rally find; that this Uzrver/af Sabjech gives to every Phan it's tEffence or 
Subſtance, although affiſted by: Rain or Ware both in ic's nobriſhmenc 
and condenfation. ' '1 2? 3231 (0 Widow lt och Off 

We ſee how great Tret is railed var of a ſmall-Plat of Grauidz: by 
it's fending forth otn'sRoots toreceives unsnouriſhment, pehatrating 
into the finallett Crannies; and Joyatsberweer: the Stones and:Rocks, 
where'ir finds the greareſtipleaty of ix*s proper Food:We conttaiuly per. 
ceive and fiad,that Vegetables having once emitted their khrovos'Rivts, 
vegerate and increafe only fromthe-alittineeof this gur{rmerſal Sub- 
jet, when the Earth whoreta ig ſtands ofis feltidry,and: not eapableto 
yield thac conſtant @pply: of: Moiſture! the Plans daily requires: AV 
though we [mult confels: that Raids or orher: Water accelerates it's 
Growth; having in ira Portion ofthde :Spiritus: 
qualifies the Earth for is/perſpiratidn.d © 1-1 nol wn? 27 t r697 2s 

That this Subjed is the very Eſſence of Vegbtables: and tliatftom-it 
they receive their Subftatice,and nat from water only,isevidentzin ſuch 
places where Vegetables arenot permitted rogrow; arid where tr canng 
vapor away, -nor isexhaled by the Sum nor Air-z as-Ualer-buildings, 
Barns.Stables,Pigeon-Houſes,&: where it condebſes.iamtoNuroo Selt- 
Petre, the only fruitfull Salt (though improperly fqcalied ):contaidin 
{ſo equal and proportionable a quantiy:of the-Principles of Vaturezyhd 


Volatile, only candenſed in defe& ofa d ient-;.not gehefated, 
q ſome fondly conceive, from any caſual Moifhutd. gs UrineraStables, 
&e. though augmented thereby, but meaerly fromthe: Siritss|bfvodi. 
Lands reſtio trom the Plough or Spade;are much crrjichedonly:by the 
encreaſe of this SubjetF,and is become an ardwiary,way of Iinprotemehe. 

Lands defended from the Violeat heat oftheSun,:&fromshe 
ing, cleanſing, and exficcating Air, or wings, graw! mbre Fertile;from 
the preſervation of that Fertile ww being , waſted, .w wry 
apt to be 1a this Northern Clime where it is but chin,as we eyidehtly ſee 


it in all open Champion Lands; when part of the: very ſame Species of 


Land, being encloſed withitall anddefedfive Hedges, or:Planttd with 
Woods, are much mare Fertile than the other: yea;wg plainly-perceive, 
that under the Covert of aBuſh, Bough or luchſike;any Vegetable'will 

thrive, and proſper better thananthenaked Plain.Where is 
,and hungry Land,than.on the Plainsand Waſte La 

yet but on the other fide of the Hedges Fertile: cithet by ii 
lanted with Woods: an evident and ſufficient dethooſtration af the 
high Impfovements'that may be mide! by: Incloſure only. !Alla Tan 


hath been found to be eftraordinary Fertile-u {ko .of 
Wood, &s. only by the condenfationantpreſervatiatie aa | 
SabjeZ?, as appears by'the flouriſhing: Cord it thgi eoff:fiany Groyads, 


where it hath been obſerved that the Stoges taken avrayy Gdrn 
oved ſoell ;and Trees having Stooes (zidowelid God ho 


Learned irgi/ hinted on:the ſame occafion, TNvgnxam 3841 et zl 
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In'the watering of Meadows,you may obſerve that the ſuperficial gli- 
ding watering thereofdoth infinitely advance it's fercility,& accelerares 
it's growth or vegetation; not ſamuch from che fruirfulneſs of the water, 
(al:hough that be:a very great helpaand ſome waters abound very much 
with that Univerſal Subject ) but by it's condenſation and preſervation of 
that Swtjet, as appears bythe warmth and early ſpringing of ſuch Mea- 
dows, where the water thinly and ſuperficially moves over it , where oz 
the contrary, water flanding and ſubmerging ſuch Meadows, and lying 
and ſoaking longunder the ſuperficies efehs Earth,impedes the motion 
.of thir-Sebje,ant makes the ground more fterile, and backward in it's 
growth or {pringing; ThatthisiSpirites Mands hath in it a ſenſible hear 
as wtllas fertilmg, wet may png Springs in great Froſts,when the 
Pores of :the Earth ace ſbur ; the Body from whegce theſe Springs flow 
i135warm-on the contrary, when the Pores are open,and this Spirie waſt- 
ed; and'transformed into Vegetables, Animals, &c. and exhauſted by 
the beat of the Suz, then is the Bady internally told; ds we ſenſibly per- 
ceivebythe waters in: Wells in the Summer-time. . ', 

{ | This:{piritus Mundi, whereof we treat, is that which in ſome places 
r{pires-more freely-than in other, and cauſes that different verdanx 
colour of the: Graſs in certain rings or circles, where the Country peo 
-ple fancy the#2##9:dance. | ? | | 
-'1!T he more the Aqueous humour or part is concoRed or exhauſted b 
the heat'of the Su# in the Surmer-time, the thicker & more viſeous 1s 
this Subject? ;vas apprarsby it's conderifation'inthe Air into Mulder, 
achichaftera more-glutinous manner 1han other Rainsor Dews, is by 
ihe <dol:Aircondented into aa farand truirful matter,part thereof reſting 
wh the cloſe and glazic leaves of the Oak, and ſuch like Trees, is colle&- 
ed,and with very/lictle Art transformed by the induſtrious Bee into 
thart-cioble:ſubſtance 'Hozey ; other part thereoffalls on the youngEars 
of #þext;and the Buds of ſpringing Hops, where ſuffering a further de- 
gree of congelation, impedes their = th,unleſs a timely ſhower waſh 
2 off -Ir'alfo by ir's heat tinges the ſtraw of Corn and the leaves of ſome 


. TTreesip{pors. Atthat feafon of the year alſo it uſually coagulates im 


fome  ioro Myſbroows, which are meerly formed and made up of 
L 77 yo undigelied; :& perſpite forth in-fuch places in great plenty, 
fo rhaci have ſeen a Muſbroow near an Ell inccompaſls of lefs then two 
days growth:: the Owner in whoſe Garden it grew, affirmed it to be 
of ononigh only.' You may alſo perceive it to/a clear and cool Jorning 
"condenſed-into imall-lines like unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface 
theearth; efpecially'on/the lower:and richer Lands. * 
This isthat #5fcons Vapour tharbeing concatted and digeſted long in 
the Air by the heatof the Sex, or or otherwiſe, is'condenled at length 
intothat S/pberosrand+ Saline Matter ; and which by it's combat in rhe 
Sako TI, Flames;and Claps of Thunder, which more 
ihappen h ſeaſons of the year, and in ſuch Climates 
&.where thismore concoQted Yapour abounds ; and leſs in the 
Calder Climaresand Scafons, where it is more aqueaus. | 
This is that inexhauſtible Treaſure the Country-man is to preſerve, 
much more than the Soils & Dungs, & ſuch like matters waſhed away 
with waters iatotheSea,which are inconfiderable in-compariſon of this: 
for although Land be never ſo'much impoveriſh'd through over-tilling 
thereof, yet duly order'd and defended, by this only SubjeQ \may it be 
[op 
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recruited. and fertilized, as is "isevideng in the poore Land where Trees 
aregrown,. after the removal. of ,them,, the Land -is much inriched by 
their ſhcler. . Alſo, the recara of zhe Soil'or Dung that. is: made of the. 
Produ& of any.Labd excher by Paſturing or Tilling the ſame, i 15aPrinci- 
> part ofa good Husband.;. and nor,to feed Tanks, cat Hay, and ſowe 

ra,on.ſome Lands; and ſpend their, Soi] and Manure on other ; which, 
is a grand; negleA; anda main cauſe of lo much barren and unftvirfull 
Land.in England. .: 

her ching worthy our conſideration concerning this liaivaſd 

Sabjety is the aning.or emening the-1 JOS: of its. ONEe 
which do as it were ſi re or conceal thar fertile or yeges 
that is 4n:many things ; As in Chalk, andioyeratother, Sons Bhs 
andParths,the Acid or ſterile Juice doth prevent that Fernlity; 
orherwiſe might. be raiſed fromite, . Therpfgre do gur How noe 
uſually burn Stones intq Limez. which gradual efaporyeny the 
quality, and coagulaterh and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, which 
cauſeth it to yield ſo plentiful pany angp unto Vegetables more than 
before -Tr-was butnt itito Lime: ; _ 

= the oe caulE is the _——_—_ or Turf ofthe Earth bin is ma- 
oy places; which Country-mea uſually, iring or burn beating ; 
only they ſuppoſe that the Aſhes'of the Vegetable contained in the Tart 
occaſions the Fertility : But although that doth yield a part, yer it is the 
bear of the. fire: In \Midizy of the vo 


evaporating, atd 
which makes the Eafth ie elf to be the more 
may obſerye by the very places ar nt ſe hills of fire were -that 
althou hy you take the Aſhes wholly away, yet the Earth under thoſe hills 
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The vette of the right zwnderſtatiding- hereof tharh- beew one:9f-thes 
greateſt chk r6 our Engliſh Improvements 3 there being 1o'preat va- 
of Land in this Ringdomn, yea #lmoſtin every Pariſh doth the-Land 
, that 'when we have any new way or method: of Improvement 
I, 'By Owing or propagat ng any flew fort of Graihy Paltey 6t Hay, 
of 6therwiſe,/ ſeveral Have atrempteeit, few o8ly-pethups have hit the 
mark! or 4pplic it to rhe tight Soil j' the! reſt bavitig] toft theip *kbour 
and coſt, meerly through their own ignorance of the true-nature way 
of 5tderingof what A caſt a ſeanda} onthe: 

ar v£:0thers, who pntebger inight| ire 
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& All Common was, and of her own accord, 
© The Earth full Plenty freely did afford. 
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That our great Downs, Comnions,Heaths add Waſtes, now the Bad 
of Poverty and Idlengſs, may be converted inw Cornand Paſture Fields, 
Meadows, Gardens, Orchards, and plealent Groves, the Marks of Inge- 
nuity and Good Husbandry. And: that war > 4 14 nl the Counties 

like the delightful 
parts of Kent, Herefordſbires &c; c _.. | 343HI 


Encloſure with agood tall Hedge-row, preſerves the Land warrm, and 
defends arfd ſhelters it from. the violent and ni Winds, that gene- 
rally nip anddeftroy much of rhe Corn, Pulſe, er 'wharſoever grows on 
the open Field or.Champion Groutids, ani preſetres it alſo from thoſe 
drying and ſcorching Winds more frequent in hot and dry Springs, much 
damaging the ChampionLands : it much preſerves that fertility and rich- 
nels the Land is FS A Subje&t unto, or that is by the diligent 
care and colt of the Hu5bindmaen added. It furniſherh the Owners t 
of with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulſe, or whateyer is ſown thereon : 
Alſo where it is laid down for Meadow.gr Paſture,it yields much more of 
Graſs than the open Field-Land ; and the Hedges well planted with 
Trees, afford ſhelter and ſhadow for the Cattel both in Summer and 
Wiater, which elſe would- deſtroy. more with, their feer, than they 
eat with their mouths, and might loſe more of their fat or fleſhin one hot 
day, thenthey gain in three cool days; and affords the induſtrious FHus- 
bandman plenty of Proviſion for the maintenance. of  aaderey, ©. ugh- 
boot,. Cart-boot ; and (.if carefully; planted and preſerved). <2: dl 
him with Timber, Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Syder, as we have in 
ſeveral other partsdf this Treatiſe caſually hinted, 

Ic. is one of the greateſt Encouragements to good Husbandry, and a 
good Remedy againſt Beggery ; for ic brings Employment to 9s 
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by the gonrinny) Roas that is beſtowed thereon, which 4s doubly re- 
pard by'the fruirful crop ir annually yieldech, and generally maintains 
treble the number of Inhabitants or more than the Champion, as you may 
eafily perecive if you cortpare ſuch Counties and Places 1n Eng/and, that 
are fo! rhe moſt part upon Enctoſare, with rhe Champion or Chilterns 
Counties or Places : And corfipate alſo the Difference of their manner 
and condition'of Livieg, and their Food arid Apparel, &c. it muſt needs 
convinee-yon thatEnclofure is much'to be preferred above theChampion, 
as wall for the publique as private advantage. Our Predeceſſors were 
very ſenſible of the difference; ss/ appears by what ingenious old 7uſſar 
( wh todk upon hit Hitsbandry fn ©4ward the Sixth's days ) ſaith in his 
Rhymes inchis Conparifon between Chempion Country, and Several. 

. # G13 Þ £0 Tz a }x "a e! "I 
_ - |, 25, Live ba ctob aura th doth go, 

..-..-.. Andready in Winter tolterve; 
--- ....- When HT ſee donot.io, 
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«thn n ing e doth take, 

azd2 mi b2rc1d 'other t owers do make. 
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fully t 
ve 


ts of ſeveral parts or portions therein, 
aSbwing as Reaping, or to let'his part | 


enact phy to be diſ- 
d Parcels of Land that have 


of the ſame Soil, and only 

jr 0eey bear above the other. | 
quantirits 'of Tands that have within our 
in 'common, and ot lnle value, yer 

| well ordered, have proved excellent good 
thepteſen andgreateſt expence — 


Enclofpag of Lands. 
Ofall which, and many other ihfinire Pleaſures, Conrentments, and 
Advantages, that Encloſfre yields; above the Champion and Field- 
Land, were rhey but ſenſible, who fo muchae& and conrend for rhe 
Champion, &c. they could never be fo brutifh to perſiſt in fo in- 
jurious and unthrifty a method of Husbandry, borh wp themſelves; 
co their Neighbours, tothe Poor, and ro the Common-wealth in general. 
Yer here we meer with a very grand Objefton againſt nega 
Thar the Poor are likely ro be very grear ſufferers, who now 'can _ 
2 Or 3 {mall Beaſts, ant] have liberty to make ag thauch fe of tliefe W 
Eands, as others, that Probably may have five times the intereſt that fuch 
poor have in theſe Lands. To which nay be atiſwered, That there is 
neither Law nor Reaſon for the continuation of an evil cuſtorn, tothe 
hindrance of a good. And if ſuch Objeftors would bur rightly EXa- 
mine, and conſider, - they would ſoon find; &i fuch Priviledges of 
the Poor do very much injurethem; and rlie-Commonwealt in 
ral. For. here, by Teafon, and tinder colour of 'a {mall advamage' oft 
a Common, and by fpending''a great part 6f rhieit time in ſecking and 
attendance efrer their Catrel ; They vieglet? thoſe parts of Hasbandry 
and Labour, that otherwiſe would maintain them well, and educate 
their Children tn' theſe poor Cottages, as axtenders n their {mall Stocks, 
and rheir Neighbours greater, for a frnal allowatice z which is the oeca- 
fion char ſo many ragers are near ſo preat and Commons. 
Theſe openand Chainpion Counties, by Tedfon of the multitude of 
theſe Cotragers, are the Producers, Shelterets, #nd Maintainers of the 


vaſt numbers of Vagrants, and Idle Perſons, that are SE 
the greateſt part 0 oY «nd; And are AU ents to Þ4- 


fering Lechery, Tdlenefs, and many otbe ——_— 
places where every man proper Lands 

nant krciows where to ind his 2, znd every E 
to have hisdays Work. 


Beſides, this great TImptovemient one thicket wiehthe Ki grecrh difficulties Severdl Lage 
and inpediments; #mongſt whichare the ſeveral and diver- fs as lope 
fity of Titles and gh Cy ay wy ORNIN of wifte Land 
in Ezelin4. And many ) reater part of the Inte- 
reſted Perſons art Fioide MY ne 
rhoreenvious org Heron coneerned 0: 
fsihe vr other of ther be not by the Law 4 
hivInereſt trois | r, the whofe mu 
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of: For rhe whereof, a OP 
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Donde Fw the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly ramngney bear, and the 
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Small parcels hetter burthen of Corn or Graſs, and more flouriſhin 


ments. 


tute can be of greater or more publique Advantage to the Kingdom, in the 
more vulgar way or method of Husbandry. 


— ———— 


Thereare ſeveral Common-fields, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte Lands, 
that ſhould they be-encloſed, ir would be very difficult, and in fomie 
places ſeem impeſlible. tro advance or propagate any Quick-Fences, or 
conſiderable quantity of Trees, as before is hinted at, by reaſon of the 
great drought ſuch Land is ſubjett unto in the Summer, and deſtructive 
cold Winds.in the Winter and Spring. T'o which we reply, that after, or 
according-tothe uſual manner of Planting, ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows 
come to httlez becauſe the young Cions'they remove, are commonly 
brought fram a fertile, warm, or moiſt Soil, into a cold, barren, or dry 3 
which muſt needs produce fuch an inconvenience. | 

Alſo they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agreeing with the Soil 


| they remove them into, orelſe plant them deep into the barrenneſt part 


of the Earth; or at leaſt take little or no care to defend them ( whea 
planted ) from the external Injuries of Drought, Cold, &s. _ 

Bur if any are willing, or intend..to raiſe a Quick fence, or propagate 
Trees on ſuch open Land ſubje& to ſuch Inconveniences, the only way 
is .to raiſe a ſufficient quantity before;hand in a Nurſery for that pur- 
poſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally delight in that Land where: 
you intend to plant them, and thenitg place them.in ſuch order (as you 
will find hereafter deſcribed in the Chapter of Woods ) that the Roots 
be not below the beſt Soil; and that they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter 
them on the one ſide,and anartificial dry Hedge on the other, which may 
be continued till the quick Plants are advanced above common Injuries : 
Or you may ſowe the Seeds of ſuch Trees you! intend to propagate in 
Furrows made and filled with a good Earth, and ſecured trom- Cattle 
either by a double Hedge, or by Ploughing the Land for ſeveral years 5 
and not feeding the ſame with Cattle, till ſuch time ..as the Trees are 


- grown up, which will ſoon repay the imaginary loſs of the Herbage, or 


Graſing, eſpecially ifthe young Cians be { the firſt and ſecond years of 
their growth) a little ſhelter'd from the ſharp Winds, by ſhattering a 


; little Straw, Brake, or Hawm lightly over them, which alfo rot, and prove 


a good Manure, and quzlifie the heat and drought of the Summer. 
And when once you have advanced an indi t Bank, Hedge, &c. 


'about your new Encloſures, you may much moreecaſlily plant and multi- 


ply Rows and Walks of Timber, Fruit, and other neceffary Trees, the 
deftruftive edge of the cold Winds being abated by the Hedges, &c. 
We frequently have obſerved on ſeveral high and ſuppoſed barren Hylls 


' and Plains, Woods and Trees flouriſhing ; and in opes Fields or Oar- 


dens within the ſheer of thoſe Woods, Trees and other Plants prove 
as well as inthe lower Vallies; that it is enough to convince any rational 
perſon, that by Encloſure only. may moſt, it not all the Open, Cham- 
pion, Plain, Waſte, and ſuppoſed barren Lands in Exg/and, be highly im- 
proved and adyanced. to an equal degree of Fertility to the Encloſures 
next adjacent, uſing the ſame good Husbandry to the one as to the other z 


_ * which can never be whilſt it is in Common. 


It is obſerved that of moſt ſorts of Land, by how much the {ſmaller 
rees they yields 


* andthe larger the Fields or Encloſures are, the more they reſemble the 


Common k1elds or Plains, and are moſt ſubjeQt to the like inconyenien-- 
; | | | cies. 
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cies. We generally fhadithar a Farnp divided 1bta-manly Severalss. 'Or < 


Encloſures,, yields a grearer Rent, than ifthe ſame ers wa liugfew. - 4 


Too many Hedges and/Banks ui rich or watered!Vigadowsawaſtd thuch Encloſng of 


Lang, and injure the Graſsby their ſhadow; and by Rupping; tar that 
needs:no ſhelter : Graſs abides any wearher'; andinga& later in” 
keeps ir baoky/ir fears rordeaught, bachagh water ay acati aſialens tor: 
bring it forwards, unidfSyobplin' ſack proving/(zt$«aic: Trex avhole: 
ſkrowds ſhallexceed jnvalneche Graſpitbey iojuroc birbigh mbyb yell 
\ ra i Rows;; andoonatre —— Xt50 aadigill ambunc! 
a confiderablelmprovrement;: at et bonds) 210 

| a worn onus oor —_— pram 5 
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{yconvehitace Inclofureis ſubject unto Mr. blerdsb flothhyis: 
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ry Aveo REID 
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Rees; Joinevimes on Hepsand off Whear, iwhinben dygh-on pow:longld? 
ſed oriopeb 2 :Nay; (ſomerigies vifiths one! bath bd a/-bldpga rs 
Wheusfdta) und nooew tic bthetiia 10 75m yods 28d2 vlqooT goiberT 

V.a-g ch coomwniyvcy-miakn fr Hes Widening i 
jett alſo toit in the beſt and gcheft Lands in moiſt years (whereof more 
in another place ) ſo that we cannot find Encloſures to be the cauſe of: 
either Blaſting ot Mildew, other then that it is the richeſt and beſt Land. ' 
Alſo we'may obſerve; that in the Wood-lands; or Cquantries where moſt 
Encloſure is, there the Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat,as well 
as other Grain, and mnore rarely failsthan in the agen p71 Country ; 
werSummers being not ſo frequent as dry ;. the Yales and Encloſures alſo 
being by far the greater ſupport of our Engliſh Granary, than the opens 

; 0 


our Drink Corn, delighting in the more hungry Soil, and proves a good 
Supply in a wet Summer for the other, re 

But the greateſt impediment to this Improvement of Zacloſare, is the 
want of People, not only to Till and Manure the Land, but to expend 
the Produtt of it. Although that the Mechanick Trades of Exglend do 
more need or require People than Husbandry doth ; yet if the Nation 
were more Populous, and Trade more flouriſhing, Agrics/tzre would be 
much more in eſteem: For then would it's encreale in every reſped find a 

ber parker, every ile better ſtored with Inhabitants, as well: for 

"ns ndry as Trade. 

Then would the Landlord gy me nes mo to build Houſes,. and 
dividehis large Farms, .when he is ſure of Tenants, and can improve 
the ſame by encreaſe of his Rents, and rhe Tenants would alfo beftow 
their labour and skill in _ their little Farms, and propagating and 
encreaſing the moſt neceflary Commodities,as well for our preſent main- 
tenance, as for the uſe of Tradeſmen. ; 

Foritis moſt certain, that a thouſand Acres of Land divided with 

' good Quick-fences into 1, 2, or 300 Parcels or Encloſures, is far more 


or UararſUHnManet of Megnabler C 


Improvement. 
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profuableto the Husbandman, a, than if it were e open or 'r in 4 0r 5 Fartels, 
except Meadow only. | 
«= . Andirisas certain, that ifaFarch of 1000; Acres be divided into 20 

,  andan Hquſe on each part, 'that it would. yield ntuch more Rent : 


than incaſe it wers entire, andit would very well mainrain,2o Families, Ss 

ahd each Family might find employment fa Tilling and Improving the | 

ſame, werethere:a Market to takeofthe Produdt thereof. 

:'Andrhere would bea Marker'to take rhe fame off, were the T rading . 

Peoplemultiplied inthe —_— : for the mote Taylors,Shooema- 

| kers, Carpemeets, t; thereare; the more Husbandmen would | 

+ 5 there oe or Tradeſmen.muſt be ted, as well as the other oloathed. | 
| 


- 


A en Bk ""AoiBor _— — ble Manufattures be encouraged 

ovgs] «Cannot. well-be without an encreaſe. of People ) 
bo emer rat nemo nortioube of a Market wherein ro vend as 
wellttioſe ProduRionsthar are: neceſſary for Trade, as for the Belly. For 
wheremuft Trade is, there are moſt People ; and where moſt People are | 
| the Hyrbuddaian finds the beſt Market. ; 
we have already, to keep them from ; 
es where they live, and to niake | 
in  Trndeyang how to.multiply people,and en- | 
Kingdars-toithe great advantage of every part 
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thereof; requires a1 Treatiſe on that-SubjeR, this bejng only 

tur oe ndman how be may proyide Materials for ſuch a 
may not make. this excuſe, That they have not 
Sadr rs ct is always in theway. 
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SN Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


CHAP. HL 


of Meadow and Paſture Lands, and the ſeveral Ways 
of their Improvements, ether by watring or drown- 


ing ; or by ſowing or propagating ſeveral ſorrs of 


Graſſes or Hays. 


Me or Psſt#re Lands are of ſo conſiderable uſe and: adyantage 
YA to the Husbandman, that they are by ſome preferred above 
Arable, in reſ{pe& of the Advantage they bring annually into his Coffers, 
with fd little Toil, Expence and Hazard, far exceeding in value rhe Cotn 
Lands ; and of principal ufe for the Encreaſe and Maintenance of his 
Cattle, his better Food, and thc chiefeft ftrength he hath for the Tillin 
and Improving his other Lands : Meadow and Paſture Lands are ren, 
Ty of two forts Het or Dry ; the Wer Meadows are fuch, that the Water 
overflows or drowns at ſome times of the year ; under which term we 
ſhall comprehend all ſuch Meadows, or other Lands that are artificially 
'watred or over-flown, or that are under that capacity of Improvement. 
The Dry Meadows or Paſtures are ſuch, that are not over-flown or watet- 
ed by any River or Stream, under which we ſhalt cemprehend all fuch 
Incloſures or Severals that lie watm and ia & fertile Soil, yielding an ag- 
nual burthen of Hay or Graſs, or that are capable of Improvement, by 
ſowing, or propagating of new Graſſes, Hays, &«. or other ways of Im- 
Improvement. 


SECT- 1. 
Of the Watering of Meadows. 


Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity of being over-flown or 
watred, there are two ſorts. 

Firſt, Such Meadows that lie _ flat on the Banks of great Ri- 
_ and are ſubje& to the over-flowing of ſuch Rivers in times of Land- 
floods only. OI HORS ITTELY 8 

Second! T Such Meadows that lie near to leffer Rivers 0p Streams, and 
are e of being drowned or watered by diverting ſuch River, or ſome 

thereof out of its natural Current over the lame. © 

Thirdly, Such Meadows or:Lands that lie above the level of the Wa- 
ter, and yet are capable of Improvement by raifing the Water by ſome 


Jan ways or Eats er them. {1D 

All which fort of ows or Lands under thoſc capacitiesare very 
much improved by the Water over-flowing them, as every Country and 
place can ſufficiently evidence and teftifie, |. +." | 


Ce _ ——— — Ob 
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Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Countrey 1n the World, where 
this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could Z2»p: {ubſiſt, 
unleſs Nilus did annually Fertilize its Banks by its Inundation ? Several 
other potent and wealthy Countreys there art 1n thoſe Lricz» and Aſian 
Territories, by the Sediment of che overflowing Waters. 

The ſame was obſerved by Yirgil1n Zly as 1n his Georgiths. 


In 4 rich Ground with pleaſant moiſture fed, 
Hhere (tore of Graff, and verdant Champains be, 
Such as in wanton Vales we uſe to ſee, 

Where Rivers from the lofty Rocks deſcend 

Hith frunful Mudd — 


The ſame may be ſaid of many plces tn Exglind, but theſe are natural; 
yet are not ſome Counttys without their Artificial ways of advancing 
this ponderous Element to a very conſiderable Improvement, as Perſia, 
Taly, &c. abound with moſt ingenious waysfor the raiſing of the Water, 
as well for their Meadows, as other neceffary uſes. xe 
of Meadowy"' On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Cutrents, are the 
watered by - moſt and richeft Meadows, conſiſting generally of a very good fat Soil, 
asit were compoſed of the very Sedicitnt of the Water over-flowing the 
ſame;after great and haſty Rains: ſuch Meadows are capable of very little 
Improvement,eſpecially thoſe that border on the greater Rivers,as Thames, 
Severn, Trent, Oaſe, &c. uncapable of obſtruQtions at the pleaſure of the 
-Husbandman.- | | 
:Yet where ſuch Meadows lying oft the borders of great Rrvers, are of 
a dry and hungry Soil, and' nor yg overflowed by Land floods, 
may Artificial Works be made uſe of- for the raiſing the Water over the 
_— to x very confiderable advantage: wherof more hereafter in this 
apter. 
of Meadows Other Meadows there are, and thoſe the moſt general in Exg/azd, that 
watered by border on thc leſſer Rivers, Streams," 8&c. and in many places are over- 
dive-fon of flown or drowned, by diverting the Water out of it's natural and uſual 
' Current over them : This Art of diverting Rivers and Streams over dry 
Lands,is much uſed through the World, R:ice,a more univerſal Grain than 
Wheat, being propagat for the moſt: part in irrigated Lands. And fo 
long ſince as Virgil Wrote of Husbandry was this in uſe, as well for Cora 
inthoſe hotter parts, as here for:Graſs,. as he ſings, 


When bis ſcorch'd Fields with dying Herbape burns, 

T hen may he Condutt# from ſome riſing Ground © 

Hater, whoſe Current makes a marm ring ſound 

*Mong ſt poliſh'd Pebles, and refreſhment yields 

From bubl ing Rruwlets, to thirſty Fields. . 


The ſame Husbandry is adviſed by Rapinus the French Poet, to his 
Countreymen. 


Let the Meads be drewin'd 
Let flimy Mudd inrich theParrey Ground, 
As it runs deep, with Dams it's force reſtrain; 
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This is of late become one of the moft univerſal and advantageous Im- 
provements in Exgland wirhin theſe few years, and yet not comparable ro 
what it might be advanced unto, in cafe thele feveral Obſtruttions 
were removed, that iinpede this moſt noble and profitable Improvement. 
Firſt, The ſeveral Intereſts thatare 1n Lands bordering on Rivers, bin- g;, 1,4, « 
der very much r1115 lLnprovement, becaule the Water cannot be brought drowning. 
vver ſeveral quantities of Land under this Capacity, bur through the 
Lands of ignorant and crols Neighbours, who will nor confent thereunro 
(alrhough tor their own advantage alto )under unreaſonable terms3 and 
ſome will not arall : orhers are mor by the Law capacitared for ſuch con- 
fent / as v2 noted before concerning Encloſures. ) | | 
Seco:ily; "Chat great and perniczous impediment to this Improvement, 
Mills itaading on fo many truitfull Streams, protibiring rhe Laborious 
and [ngenious Husbandman to receive the benefit and advantage of ſuch 
Streams and Rivers; carrying in their Bowels ſo much Wealch into the 
Ocean, when the Mis themfelves yield not a tenth of the profit to 
the Owners, ' that they hinder to their Neighbours, and their Work may 
as well be performed by the Y/indasby the Water; oratlealt; the Wa- 
ter improved toa better adyantage,' by facilitating the Motion of the Adi! ; 
whereof more hereafter in the Eleventh Chapter. | 
; Thirdly, Another grand Impediment'is the ignorance of the Countrey- 
men, who in manly places are not capable of apprehending meitherrla 
Improvement, aor the cauſe thereof : Bur becauſe fome certaia Neigh+ 
dours of theirs had their Land overflown a _— time, and was little -the 
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better, therefore will they not undertro that to ſo little purpoſe 3 
or becauſe they are commonly poſſel#e# with a foohſh opinion; that the 
Water leaves all it's fatneſs off the Ground: it flows over; and therefote - 
will not advantage the next 5 which is nit; warrue; for I have ſeen 1 
Meadows ſucceſſively drowned with-the ſarieFarey, to almoſt an 
Improvemeat for many thiles together. It is rrus, the F/arer leaves a great | 
part of it's fatneſs:it hath waſhed-from the ## and' Zigh-way/ inthe time ; 
of great Rains; bur we find by daily experience, that Meadows are fer- 
tilized by overflowing, as well in froſty; clear, and-dry- weather, as in 
rainy, and that toa'very conſiderable Iniprovemerr-: And alſo by the molt 
clear and-tranſparent Streams are improved ordinary Lands, that they be- 
come moſt fertile Meadows. GY I; Day ehepy wwe, 
Fonrthly, Fromagreedy and covetous Principle, they ſuffer the Graff 
toſtand fo oy the- warered 20exdows, that, it is much diſcol 
and growa ſo hawmy, and neither ſo coothſomenor wholſome, as that 
on-unwatered Meadows ; which brings an ill name on the Hay ; which 
ifcut in time would rr and it moſt watered Meadows, as 


gulimey other ; And the iraf, either. to Mow again, or to be 
on the place, will repay the former Loſs. . | 
\_  Fhe former Impedimenre may with facility be-removed by a Law, 
which would be of very; | pany, 41 ers (IP ral. The 
Jiter only by the ggvd! Examples, and Prefide#es,- of ſuck! induftriousand 
thy Perſons thar'undetttind: better things's the generality of the 
World, being rather! introduced t6- art intetrivus mare prey 
prize by Example thaniky Precopt j althongh ſome are (5; fordid andfelt- 
willed, that neither appatetit Demonſtration, nor ity convincing-Argti- 
ment whatſoever, cari divert they fron thetic Ziefof IlHdobardiry ant 
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Ignorance : who we-leave.- © 
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On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, le ſeveral pieces 
j. Soar 7 oo of Land that are not capable of being oyerflown by the ob{tru tion or 
arcificial En- diverſion of the Water, without a greater injury than the expected ad- 
gin” \ yantage would recompence; which may notwithſtanding be improved 
'very conſiderably, by placing of ſome Artificial Engine ia or near ſuch 

| River or Stream, - for the overflowing thereot. 
of ihe Perſian The moſt conſiderable and univerſal is the Perſcan /Pheel, much uſed 
Cite, in Perſis, from whence it hath its name, where they ſav there are two or 
| three hundred in a River; whereby their Grounds are improved extra- 
ordinarily. This Wheel is made mueb after the manner of that of an 
Under-ſhot Mill, viz. With a double Ring, into which are let two Pins, 
on which the Floatsare faſtened theſe Floats are made hollow, the half 
that is meſt remote from the Wheel, holdeth the Water which is taken 
in at the open place, above the middle of the back of the Float ; and 
as the Wheel goeth round, and the Float laden with Water riſeth, ſorhe 
Water by degrees, tendeth towatd that part of the Float that is next the 
Wheel, and as the Float ſurmounts the Ciſtern, or Receiver, the Water 
empties it ſelf into it, every Floatſuccetding th'one the other, em tying it 
ſelf into the Receiver ;.So that if one Float contain a gallon of Water, 
and there be 3o Floats on the W heel at one motion round, it delivers 30 


allons of-Water into the Ciſtern; Such a Wheel will be about fifteen 


oot Diameter, the Floats at 18 Inches diſtance, and will deliver the Wa- 
ter'at 14 or 12 Foot above' the level of your Stream, and will go four 
times round in one Minute, andcarry up about 120 Hogſheads' of Wa- 
ter in an hour, with 12 or 18 Inches penaing, or ſtopping of but an or- 
dinary current of Water, which will water very well 3oor 40 Acres of 
Land; for if your Land be Cold and Clay'y; roo much Water doth ir 
hurt, and if it be Light, Warm, . or Sandy, 2 little Water doth it much 
' good.: Ir. is alſo to be obſerved, that this motion, is conſtant, and witl 
aſt many years without repair, ſo that it ſtand; not till, the. one fide 
drying and waxing lighter than the ocher 5 allo obſerve; that the ſlower 
it moves, the better it delivers the Water, 
The view of this Wheel you have at the beginning of this Chapter, 
Fig. 1. 4 4 6 4 (ignifies the Wheel, b, that Ciſtern that receives the - Water, 
-on the 7rongh ſtanding on Trelsles, that conveys the Water from the C:- 
ftern to the place you defire, d. the Hatch, or Fopftnk that bays up the 
Water to a reaſonable height, under which the Water drives the Wheet, 
.e.c. one of the Floats preſerited to your Eye apart.from the Wheel, F. the 
-open place that is to receive the Water, g.the open place, out of which 
the Water iflues, h.h. the two Pins or Ledges, riveted on to the foreſide 
of the=Floar, and wherewith youare to. fix the Float to the two Rings 
of the Wheel. Theſe or ſuch like Wheels are much uſed in Spain, Ttary, 
and in France, and are eſteemed the molt facile and advantageous way 
of raiſing Water in great quantity: to/any Altitude within the Diameter 
of the Wheel; where there 'is any current of Water to continue its 'mo- 
''tion; which a ſmal} Stream will do, conſidering the quantity and height 
of the Water you intend to. raiſe. This way, if ingeniouſly proſecuted, 
-would prove a very conſiderable Improvement ; for there is very much 
Land in many places lying near to Rivers, thats: of ſmall worth, which 
if-it were watered by {oconſtanta ſtream as this Wheel will yield, would 
bear a good burthen of Hay, where now it will hardly bear Coro. 
How many Acres of Land lie on the declining ſides of Hills by the 
Ki vers 
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y Rivers, ſides, in many places where the Water cannot be brought unto 
it by any ordinary way ?. yet by this Wheel placed in the River or Coyr- 
rext, and a Trough of Boards (er on Treſsles to convey the Water from 
it to the next place of near an equal altitude-to the Ciſtern, may the Land 
be continually watred fo far, as is under the level of rhe Water. ;.. - ;_. 
. Alfo.chere is very much Land lying on the borders of Rivers that is 
flat and level, .yer neither. doth rhe Land-ſ{louds overflow the ſame, or 
| at molt bur ſeldum ; nor can the. Water be made by any obltruction 
, thereof, or ſuch like way to overflow it. But by th2 Perſian Wheel pla- 
ced in the Rzver, in the.neareſt place to the higheſt parr of the Land 
you intend to overflow, therewith. may a very great quantity uf Water 
be railed : Far where the Land is but lictle above the level of the Warer, 
7 a far greater quantity of Water, and with much . more facility may be 
I raiſed, than wherea greater height is required - the Wheel eaſier made, * 
| and with leſs expence. The beſt of theſe Wheels was made by my, dj- 
retion, Ann 1665.at Hilton in Wiltſhire, carrying Water in good quan- 
tity above 20 foot high. . .. | my eel 
- Another was made near Godalming in Surrey, which wich good ſucceſs 
raiſes Water for about 6 or 8 Foot, to water ſeveral Acres of Meadow. 
* Fhereareallo many large and flat pieces of Land, bordering near un- - | 
- to ſeveral Rivers or Streams, that will not admir of any of the aforemen- _—_ 
tioned ways of overflowing or watering,'cither becaule the Current can-7,fugof 
got calily or conveniently be obſtructed; or becauſe fuch a Perſtun Wheel Water. 
may not be placed in the Water, without trefpaſſing .oo the: oppoſite 
Neighbor, or hindrance to othets, or the Water por. of xorce ſufficient,cc; 
which places may very well admit of a Wind-Engine cx Wind-MillereQed 
| in ſuch part thereof, where the Winds may moſt commodioully com-+. 
mand it, and where the Larid ſwells above the ogdingry'level-you iatend 
to Warey or overflow, though it be remote.from: the- Current; or Stream, 
the Water being eaſily conduQted thereto by an apen or ſubterraneal paſ- 
fage from the Stream,ſuch H#ind-MHis railing a ſufficient quantity. of Wa- 
ter for a reaſonable height for many Acres of Laiid;niuſt needs proyea very 
canſiderable advantage to-rhe Owner, as well far the dyerflowing there- 
of, as it hath done to many for the draiging large Fens of great quantities 
of Water toa conliderable height : and in raiſing Water from the Sea at 
- the making of Salt : Neither is itakoge- 
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of the Yares ;. the one end reſting on a moveable hollow piece of Tim- 
ber, that will move round over .the Pump,-as you have occaſionto tura 
your ares, as in Fig. 11. atthe beginning of this Chapter, atthe Lecter 
z#. The other end reſting ona Semicircle, 1n which are ſeveral Notches, 
and Stayes, that you may place it as you pleaſe; that be the Wind which 
way it will, by the motion of that end on the Semicircle, you wall bave 
it at the one fide of the Yaxes or the other ; Ler the Pump over which 
the one end of the Axis refts, be placed in the Pit or Well, our of which 
you intend to raiſe the Water ; and the Noſe or Mouth. at: ſuch height 
as you think fit, to convey the Water. into; a Trough, as at &; which 
Pump may be made of what Diameter you pleaſe; according to the 
ftrength of your Wind-mil, and height you raiſe,the-Water : you may 
make the Trunk of the Pump round or it you would have it large; thea 
* ſquare may ſerve as well as round : letthe Bucket always dip into the le- 
vel of the Water, which prevents much trouble and injury to the Work : 
tet the handle of the Pump extend in length to the A; of the Wind-mil, 
which muſt be made crooked, to receive and move the ſarne, like unto 
the Axis gf a Cutlers Grinding-ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned 
with the Foot, or the end ofthe Axis of the Wiadmil, may reſt on a 
Cylinder or Box, made moveable on the top of the Pumpir (elf, with 
the cxooked neck or end within that Cylinder, as at the Figures. $o that 
when,ygy turn it any way, ftill the end of the As 15 perpendicular oyer 
the '5 you may alſo make a Channel covered or open, to convey the 
Water out of the River to the Well or Pit whereia the Pump ſtands, as 
atw: And youruſt take care that the Handle 'or Rod of your Bucket 
be ſo made that it may Swivel-like, turn any way, as you turn your Wind 
Fares, without twiſting, or otherwiſe injuring the Bucker, which Find 
mill or Engine by any reaſonable Gale of Wind, will raiſe a great 
quantity of Water ( proportionable toit's ſtrength and height ) with 
_ eaſe ; being made for a very ſmall charge, confidering other coftly End 
| —s Sages 00 of very miiny parts, and therefore requires rhe 
{5 repair, and is the leſs ſubje& to damage by violent Winds ; and is ea- 
ir rage y and therefore the more ſurable to ogr Countrey-men, who 
= 


anything, though never ſo excellent if it be difficult. 
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01 aero SECT. I 
. The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Overflwing 
73 1h 4 | L'4/7 
1. Kiieoning When you have or rht the Water by any- of the aforeſaid 
Is. - then cut your main Carrtape, allow- 
efcent 4 the Waters fair and plauſible Cur+ 


| tog | 
tet the month of the main Carriage be of breadth (rather 
Teqt to receive the whole Stream you deſire, or intends 
come to ufe apart 'of your Water, let the main Carriage 
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as many in number as you can : for although it ſeemsrowatitemuch Land 
by cutting {ſo much Turf, yet it proves not fo ini the end; .for the more 
nimbly che Water runs over the- Graſs, by much the- better the Im- 
provement is, which is attained by making many and ſhallow Car: 
riages. + | 240) Mine Wu LES 
; ef principal - Obſervation -in Drowning, or Watering of Lands, 3: I» mating 
is to make Drains to carry off che Water the Carriage brings on, and chere+ PI 
fore. mult bear ſome proportion to ir, though not.ſo large; andias the 
lefſer Carriages condatt the Water to every part of your Land, ſo muff 
the leſſer Orains be made amongſt the Carriages, in ihe loweſt places, to 
lead the Water off, and muſt widen as they run, as the Carriages leſſen- 
ed ;'for if the Water be not well drained, it proves injurious tothe Graſs, 
by ſtanding in pools chereon ; in the Winter i6ktlls the Graſs, and in the 
Spring or Summer hinders it's growth,and breeds Ruſhes,and bad Weeds; 
which if well drained off, works a contrary cffc&. - Þ . : _ 
-- Some graze their Lands 'till Chriſtmaſs, ſore longer « but as' ſoon ag 4 Times for 
you have fed.it bare, then is it. beſt to overflow : from Albellontide j,,f 
throughout che. Winter. may you uſe this Husbandry, until the Spring Zend. 
that the Graſs begia to be large: during April and the beginning of - May, 
in-ſome places may you give the Grafsa-little' water once'a week, and it 
will, prove wonderfully, eſpecially in adry Spring:' In: Drownjng, ob- 
{erve that yau, let not the water: reſt too long on a place, but ler-it dry 
inthe intervals of.times, and it will prove the better ; nor- let Cattle 


. b 


tread it whilſt it is wets:; 41. be Cho k Pob DS RN, 
In the Summer if you defireto water your Land; let it be in"mildot 
cloudy weather, or in the nighr-time, that the-water-maybe off in the 
hear of the day, leſt it ſcorch the Graſs, and you be fruſtrate of /your 
expeQation, - dt tu RM 6 15h Chat 3 TIER ed 220 WL 3274419 
--. In many places you may” have the opportuitity ito command a ſmall 5- 2onner of 
Spring or Stream where: you cannot'a larger, or-may' obtain water by 7,57. 
the Engines before-mentioned, . which: may not beſuMficient to'overflow freams or = 

your Land in that manner, nor- ſo much to your coritent as the greater £*9%* 
Currents may 3 therefore you muſt make your Carriages ſmall according 

to your water,. and let there be ſeveral ſtops in them, that: you ' may 

water the one part at onetime, andarother parrat anortier: alſo in ſuch 

dry and ſhelving Lands where uſuaily:ſuch ſmall Springs are; and water 

by ſuch artificial ways advanced, a ſmall 'dtilling water, fothar it be con- 

ſtant,- worketh a wonderful Improvement. .'-- 29 on ws 

In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe waters are ſterile, and injurious to 5. Baven * 

the Hushandman, as are uſually ſuch .as flow from Cole-mines, 'of any Sul- Sprp nos 

phureous or /urioline Minerals, being of fo harſh andbtackiſb'aſubftance, 77" 

that they become.deftrudtive to Vegetables: Nor but thar thoſe *Mine- 

rals, and alſo thoſe waters contain much of that matret which is rhe cauſe, 

and of the principles of. Vegetation, though norduly-applied,' nor equally 

| 1 mer yr as much Urine, Salt, -&. - kills Vegetables 3:yet duly 
ermented, and artificially applied, nothing more fertile. Such Springs 

that you ſuſpett, Jon them firſt before-yow gotoofat : thoſe /thatare ' -; 

'bad are uſually reddiſh'in colour; and leave- a red 'ſediment; and -ſhine' © 
asitruns, and is not fertile until ithath run: far; and encreafed- it ſelf 

-from other Springs, and gained more fertility in it's paſſage ; as we _ 

'obferve greater Rivers, though reddiſh/in colour;' yet 'make good. M 
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Alſo ſome ſort of Land will not be improved by watering, as cold, 
clay'y, ſtrong Land that lies flat ; partly by reaſon that it is cold and 
moiſt of it ſelf, and partly becauſe of ir's flat ſituation, that the water is 
apt to ſtand ont ; for water is not apt to penetrate Clay, nor is clay'y 
Land apt to yield good Graſs by being much watered: therefore ſuch 
Land is beft improved by ſtirring, laying itin high ridges, and ſowing 
it with Corn or Pulſe proper for tuch Land; light, warm, dry and ſandy 
Land being moſt improveable by watering of any other Land whatſo- 
ever. 


SECT. 111. 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


Every place is almoſt furniſhed with U&ry Meadows, which are con: 
yertible ſometimes into Meadows, and ſometimes into Paſtures; and ſuch 
much more, where Waters, Springs and Rivulets are ſcarce, or the 
ers very great, or the Country hilly,-that water cannot fo well be 
gommanded over. ſuch Lands as in other places they may: which dry 
Meadows and Paſtures are capable of Inprovewent by ſeveral ways. 
Inprore3 by , And principally by Encloſure ; for where ſhall we find better dry 
Incleſure, Meadows, and richer Paſtures, then in feveral hilly =” of Somerſet» 

ſbire, among the ſma)l Encloſures ? which not only preſerveth the young 

Graſs from the exficcating Spring-winds, but ſhadoweth it alfo in ſome 

meaſure from the Stummer-ſcorching Sun-beams, as before we noted in 

he C rof Encloſure. Such Meadows or Paſtures well planted with 

either Timber or Fruit trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient 

places, and eneloſed in ſmall parcels, will furniſh you with good Hay and 

Paſture, when your Neighbour, whoſe Lands are naked, goes with- 

out it; for dry Springs or Summers more uſually happen than wet ; be- 

fides the ſhadow for your Cattle, and many ather advantages, as before 
we obſerved. | 

. In ſeveral places where the ground is moiſt, cold, clay, ſpewy, ruſhy 
or moſlie;. or ſubjeQ to ſuch inconveniencies, that the Paſture or Hay is 
ſhort, ſowre, not improveable, it is very good Husbandry to pare 
off the turf about F#ly or Augs/f, and burn the fame, after the manner 
as hereafter deſcribed when we come to treat of burning of Land ) and 
then plough it up immediately, or in the Spring following, and ſowe the 
{ame with Hay-duft, or with Corn and Hay-duſt together ; for by this 
means will that acid Juice that lay on the ſurface of the Earth, which 
was of a ſterile gature; and hindred the th of the Vegetables, be 
evaporated away, and alſo the Graſs which had along time degenerated 
by mga poor a Soil, be totally deftroyed, and the Land made 
fertile, and capable to receivea better ſpecies brought in the Seed from 
other fertile Meadows. ; 

Stabbing of It is too commonly obſerved that many exctilent Meadows, or Paſture- 
f Shwp;,8 land, are ſoplentiſully ftored with Shrubs, ſmall Hillocks, Ant-hills, or 
ſuch like, that a good part thereof is wholly loſt, and fo much thereof 

as is mowed is but in patches here and there, and that that remains not 
beneficial, as if it wereeither mawen or fed gogether. Now the beſt way 
or Method of ftubbing up ſuch thorny Shrubs, or Broom, or Goſs, _ 
UC 
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ſuch annoying Shrubs, which proves bork laborious and coſtlz any other 

way than this, is iogeniouſly delivered by Gabriel! Platt : the | fy Enna bellow Al 
by him diſcovered 1s like a three-grained dung-fork only, but much fwes- * 
grzater and ſtronger, according ro-che-bignels gf the,' Shrubs, &7. the. 

{tale chereof Iike a large and Rroong Leaver ; which Inſtriment being ſee 

half a foor, or ſuch reaſonable diſtance trom the Rooz .of the Shrub, 

then with a Hedging beetle drive it'in a good deprh # then ele 2 £ . 

Srale; and lay lome weight or falciment under ir,"4nd with a. ope. fa; 

ſtened to the npper end thereof, pullit down, whi I will wrench up; 

the whole'buſh by the Roots. The view of this Toltrument yo ou. have: 

in Fig 11t. at the beginning of this Chapter; Aſs Ant- hills proves 

very Frcat annoyance to Paſture. and Meadow- lands, which 1m 

ſtroyed;by dividing the Turf on thet top, and laying! i pen Freral Rn ; 
then rake our the cofe;ahd ſpread over the orher wg and af HE TH 

down neatly ir its place again, alitrle TOY 40d! lo oe 


{arface of the Earth} and at the begionim 
ſtanding therein will deſtroy the Rn 
vn returt, and ſertſerhe Turf by the Spring, that by oY, gs 2A 
4 very great Improyement be'niade-af: much Mezdoty 'or Paſt 
now a great: part thereof Buſhes and Anrhills:.-<* G 
Theſe Meadows #nd Paſtute-lands' where the Water ov FE YETT OC 


ar any time, are the'onlyPphaces whicre you may TIL ; Pops te oth 


Menure to the beſt-a#vaittage, i bejng not ca r 
by Water, northe Soil Yetd Herb Jibiet to! HERA! In 


the betteppart thereeFextrafted b Water, Dit al 
or any other way overfi6win e1arm = brig ee” 
: Thebeſt timefor theSoili g of: Meadows and ture 
Winter ſeaſon aboht * or Bebfubry, chat the 
the Roots of the Graſs the: ae of, 'of the Solly etdyE the 
away : and diſſolve: theclots, that Thay be ſpreall _ 
over it like a Harrow, 'hefore the''Graſs be r69 
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Of ſeveral ReW Species of Hay or Graſ;. 


'&i is found 4 laily aperience, not only in-faitign parts, but in avit 
own Cj ff £3 pe great Improvement may be made on the greater 
part of our Lands, by altering tho ſpecies of ſuch Vegerabl-s that are na- 
ly ſuppreſſing the qne, and propagating another 

in its 5 phcy, $5 eas may rejoyce and thrive better there than that before,as 
wee Ray fee eby Corn ſowen on. Lagd where hardly Graſs would have 
Sethe whata En you reap; but theſe are byt Annuals : that which 
ies ts Lokaa tothe Haxkendmpg.! is what annually yields 
S fer otba ithour a fac ag 0 pence in Ployghing and Sowing ; 
ya; £0r great Trefoyl, OY erg olj- Hey, Le Zu 
4 refor), Nane- nch&c For there are many Fazms 
US aaf | we not any Meadow either wet or dry belonging 
on A, by. the agw Improvement of ſame of theſe Seeds os 
be able to For enough of theix ows-withaur fetching it at 
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Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


Clover vraf three or four years, it will ſo frame the Earth, thac ic will 
be very fit for Cora again, which will proye a very great Advantage; and 


then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. B/ith. Others ſay ic will laſt five years, Engieſh In- | 
and then alſo yield three or four years rogether rich Croþs of Wheat, ®** 


and after that a Crop of Oats. . ISS" 

In the Annotations upon Mr. Hartlibs Legazie, we find ſeveral Compu- 
tations of the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing Clover graſs, 
as that a parcel of Ground, a little above two Acres, the ſecond year, 
did yield in May two Load of Hay worth hve pounds: the next Cr 
for Seed was ripe in Auguſt, and yielded three very great Loads wort 
nine pounds that year; the Seed was 3oo!l, which with the Hay was 
valued ar thirty pounds, beſides the after Paſture. Another Preſident 
1s, that on four Acres there grew twelve Loads of Hay at twice mow- 
ing, and-twenty Buſhels of Seed; one Load of the Hay mown in 3fey 
being worth two Load of the beſt of other Hay, and the after-Paſture 
chree times better than any other ; the four Acres yielded in one year 
fourſcore pounds. Another, that fix Acres of Clover did maintain for 
halfa year thirteen Cows, ten Oxea; three Horſes, and tweaty ſix Hogs; 
which was-valued at forty pounds, beſides the Winter-Herbage. - 


The aforeſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem prodigious, unileſs a rich, The 


Iight Land, warm anddry, be ſown therewith, in which it principally f 
delighteth ; and then it may probably anſwer the ſaid Valuations; and 
muſt needs be a very high Improvement, although the Ground -were 
ood and profitable before. It will alfo proſper and thrive on any Cotn- 
[var well —_— or ſoiled, and brought into perfe& Tillage: Old 
Land, be it courſe or rich, long uatilled, is beſt for Corn, and beſt and 
.moſt certain for Clovey-G#oſs ; and when you have Corned your Land as 
much as you intend; then to ſowe it with C/ovey is: the propereſt ſeaſon : 
Land too rich for Corn, cannot be too rich for Clover. Poor Lands are 
- not fit for Clover, unlefs burnt or denſhired, as we ſhall hereafter dire&z 
or limed, marled; or otherwiſe maniured, - and then it will bring forth 
good Clover. GO. 6 21 ; 
# Clover grafſ uſually decayeth at three yeats growth : But the reaſon 
is, becaule jt is every year mowen down for:Hay,' and hath'not time to 
ſhed ir's Seed for renovation of it's Species. Therefore if you deſign your 
Land to lie longer for Clover, it's very probable that the letting fland 
to ſhed it's Seed the third Summer, may cauſe a new Crop to ſpring up, 
and fave you the labour of ploughing and ſowing it ; which if de- 
ſign, then will it be your beſt —_ to put ſtoreof Cattle in when the 
Seed isripe, and let them feed and tread in the Seed. . 


An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clover-graſs TROP 


Seed, which is in'meaſure ſomewhat about - half a peck, according to 
Sir. Richard Weſton. The quantity of Seed for an Acre Mr. Bl:th. con- 
ccives will bea Gallon,'ot nine or ten pounds ; which agrees with the 
other :- But ifit be husky ( which faves labour in. cleanſing of it, and al- 
{o ſowes better by filling the hand; then mixed 'with any orher thing) 
you muſt endeavour tofind out a true proportion accbrding-tothe clean- 
neſs or foulneſs you make it: bat be fure ro fowe .enough;. rather tov 
much than too little ; for the more there is,” the better it ſhadows the 
Ground :- Some have fowen fifteen pounds on an Acre with good ſucceſ 
ten, pounds ſome judge to be of the leaft; howeier let the d be new 
_ andofthebeſt, whi the EagclceenoSeBbe, TEINS 20 
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28 + Of Meadows and Paſtures. 
The time ons The uſual way is thus adviſed : When you have, fitted your Land by 
menner of "Tillage and good Husbandry, then ſowe your Berley and Oats, and Har- 
frag £12 - ow them ; then ſowe your Clover-graſs upon the ſame Land, and co- 

| ver itover with a ſmall Harrow or Buſh, but ſowe not the Corn ſo 
thick as at other times the Land uſually requires, The principal ſeaſons 

for the ſowing thereof are the end of March, and throughout 47:1. 'Sir 

Richard Hcfton adviſeth to ſowe the Clover-ſeed when the Oats begin to 

come up ; alſo that you may ſowe it alone without any other Seed or 

Grain, and that it will be ready to cut by. the firſt of June the firſt year. 

It is alſo obſerved that Poliſh Oats are the beſt Corn to be ſowen, with 

Clover about the middle of Apri/: two Buſhels and a halt, or three Bu- 

ſhels toan Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oats at Harveſt, and 

ſhadow the Clover from the heat of rhe Sun 3 which, will be a notable 

Paiture in September or Offober following. But the beſt time wherein to 

fowe this Seed in caſe you will ſowe it alone, is about Adichaetmaſs, it 

will then be more free from Weeds than if ſowen in the Spring, and will 

| gaina head, and ſtrength enough to preſerve it ſelf againſt the Winter. 
cutting i | About the mid(t or end of May, may youcut the firſt Crop for Hay ; 
Z Hay #n4 which takes up more time and labour todry it than ofdinary Hay, and 
tr Sed... will go very near together : yet if it grow not too ſtrong, it will be ex- 
= "\.ceeding rich and good, and teed any thing. The'exa@& time of cutting 

| ©" bs when it begins co knot; and then willic yield good Way, and e're the 
be aboutit may yield 'you three ſach Crops; and afterwards feed 

it with Cattleall the Winter, or. until'Ferwary, as you do other Ground : 

But if you intend topreferve the Seed, :then you. muſt expe&: but two 

Crops that year ; thefirt Crop as before, but the ſecond muſt ſtand *cill 

the Seed -be came toa full and dead ripenefs, for it will, not be very apt 

-to ſhed. "When firſt'you can obſerve the Seed inthe Husk, about a month 

= afterit may beripe, and then the Seed begins to change it's colour,” and 

the Stalk begins todieand turn brown ; and bel ones to 4 yellowiſh 

colour, inadry time mow it, and preſerve it *till it be perfealy dry. In 

ſome years it ripens ſooner than in other, therefore you nced not be pre- 

eiſe as tothe;time, bnt co the ripeneſs of it. The Stalks or Hawm after 

you have thraſhed out your Seed, Cattle will eat; but if they be too 

$ Richars 91d and hard they will got. Some direftto boyl themy and make a Maſh 
Weſton. Of themy. and it will be'very nouriſhang, either for Hogs, or any thing 
that will eat thereof. Others rejed the Stalks as uſeleſs, and eſteem the 

Seed only to be a ſufficient: Advance. of rhat Crop. If after rwo years 
Nanding of Clover-grafs you'ſuffer the latter Crop to ſhed its Seed, you 

will have your Land new ftored with. Clever, that. you need not convert 

_._. It to other uſes. 2054 ; 93 ue 
BP pals -. '-; Qne Acre of this Grefs. will feed you as many -Gows as fix Acres of 
o feeding of her commen bene | cn will gad- your Miuk much ticher, and ex- 
Gowr-p4). ceeding ingquantity, and-fattens very well : The. beſt way of. feeding of 
it, and as is reported, the uſual way' in Holaxd: and Flanders, is to 

Cas it daily as your — x and give }t them in Racks under 
"Trees, or 1h Bme or Qut:houſe, for the Cattle will injure x 

euch / with/their feet, it being a graſs ſort: of | Vegetable. Unleſs you 
mow-it for the Seed, the beſt. Husbandry' is: to graze it, or feed it in 
Racks; becauſe it is ſoexcelleat a Food green, and/ſhrinks' fo: much in 
thedrying.: Swine will-grow fat with what falls frboj the Ratks. It is 
not good to [ct Cattle that are not uſed 0 this Fo ao; * . 
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<Cirarchs firſt; for I knew a Yoke of Oxen put hungry into a field of 

Clover-graff, where they fed ſo heartily on this ſweet Food, that one im- 

mediately died through a nieer Surfeir, rhe ocher with difficulty preſer- 

ved : therefore ſome preſcribe it to give them a little Straw mixed there- 

with atthe firſt, or co diet them as to the quantity, may do as well. Swine 


will paſture on it in the fields. _ 4 ml 
It being preſerved throughly dry, about the midſt of Merch thraſh it, Of tireſving 

and cleanſe it from the Straw as much as you can then beat the Husk {,"57* 
again, being exceeding well dried in tha-Sun after the firſt Traſhing, 

and then get out what Seed yeu can; or after you have thraſhed it, and 

chaved it with a fine Rake, and funned it in a hot and dry ſeaſon, if 

you will then rub it, you may get very much out of it ; ſome have this 

way got above two Buſhels out vfanAcre: Sir Aithard Feftor faith you 

may have five Buſhels out of an Acre. - -_ ... AS72202 o | 

. Heis a good Thraſher that canthraſh fix Gallons ina day, and after zyg;p 1s 
the ſecond Thraſhing, drying, and winnowing or chavingjit is confi- prover. 
dently averred that it may be purely Thang rom its-Husk by a Mill, 

*afcer rhe manneras Oatmeal is ſeparared from the Chaff,” and that at a. 
yery eaty rate: But it is alſo experimented.that our own Seed- {own in 

.the Husk hath proved the beſt, thicker, and certainer- than that ſowed 

- of the pure Seed ir ſelf, otherwife' you muſt be forced co taix/ therewith 

-aſhes oft Wood or Coals courlly ſifted, or with Saw-duſt, or good Sand, 
or fhiae Mould, or any thing elſe that will help to fill the hand, that you 

-may ſowe it evenly afid with a fall hand, Some have inveared new 


ways of ſeparating the Seed from the Husk. 
of & Foys. 


+ - This $e, Fojz, or Haly-hag. hath in ſeveral places of Fagland obtained ye prop 
the preference above orcs for that it thrives £ well; aiid is fo dog 
great an Improvement on our batren Lands, where rhe vthey will not ; 
it being alſo natural to oar timorous-Rufticks not'to hazar#Land that 
will yield chem any conſiderable advantage any other way; bn any new 
-methud of Husbandry ; but ,if they have a Cornet of Lan that is of 
lictle uſe tg them, they will perhaps beſtow a little Seed 6n it; and bur 

#ew of that mind neither. Then it edatinues- lotiger in proof than C14- 
ver-27aſs, which wears out. ina few years ; this continues triany, which 

4s a daily provocariortrs the Nothfull to go {6 next ard plain a way, when 
{o long time, trodden before his face. In Wiltſhire i Ryetal places there 
are Preſidents 'of St. Foyw, that hath beect thie(e twenty years growing o 
poor Land, and hath fo far improyed the fairies frotti « Noble per 
Acre, twenty Acres together have been conſtantly worth thirty Shillings 
per Acre, and yet continues in good proof. ror rag © 

If it be ſowen on the x :nd bartenneſt Land we have, it wilt 9% what Land 
thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable, Improvement, except ſheer and * '* * 

Mipht Sands; and alt'Cliys; and>whor" cold ard wer Growidsy which + 1437 

aft not proper for it for"bh ciely Land the Weedsdefttroy 31 befides, it or” 

"Meliorateth &fettilzeththeTandWhebwoin it hat feoblifor tthany years, 

#nd not bartennizeth'F; '85 45 uſudl with Anbudr 6c: Youey bra 

NH uP and fake it with Cott 61-r gle of beep god theh 6K 
with Sr. Fogz as formerly : it willthvive* of U5p:#id barren! ds 
where bardly any thing elſe will; tlie roots being great and deep, are 
I” not 
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me ſo ſoon dried by the parching heat of the Sun, as of other Grafſes 
rney Are; | 
Quentiey of It mult be ſowen in far greater quantity than the Clover-ſced, becauſe 
Seed on an the Seed is much larger and lighter. It may be ſowen with Oats or Bay- 
Acre, and ley, as the Clover: about equal parts with the Grain you ſowe it will 
ſowing ig, ſerve ; four Buſhels on an Acre is the beſt proportion. Be ſure you make 
-* your Ground fine for thi and other French Seeds. as you uſually do for 
Bayley. Fear not the ſowing of the Seeds too thick ; for being thick they 
ſooner ſtock the Ground, and deſtroy all other Graſſes and Weeds. Some 
adviſe to howe theſe Seeds in, like Peaſe in Ranges, though not fo far 
diſtant, the better to deſtroy the Weeds between ut : this will bear. this 
way of Husbandry better then the Clover, becauſe that it hath but a ſmall 
Root, and requires to ſhadow ihe Ground more than this. Feed ir 
not the firſt year, becauſe the ſweetneſs thereof will provoke the Cat- 
tle to bite too near the Ground, very much to the injury of you? Sr Foy ; 
rn may mowe it with your Barley or Oats, or if ſown by it (elf, the 
” year. . Eels tt : | 

- ;  Thebeſt time for ſowing it is in the Litwmn, from the beginning of 
+ aa Auguſt till the end of Sonaber, without being mixt with other Grain: 
| but if mixt. with other Grain, then in the Spring from the beginning of 
February till the end of March ; the earlier it is ſowen in either: ſea- 
ſon it 15 the better, and the better to be ſowen alone than with other 

Grain, _ 'S- | 

The Land on which you fowe it ought to be well dreſſed and harrow- 
ed before you ſowe it, and then harrow it again, 

Of of 65: It is good to mm great Cattle out to the third year, the Roots being 
* "till then very tender, eſpecially in moift Grounds ; for much treading is 
very injurious to 1t. . | 
* If you reſerve it for” mowing, -it muſt be lax} up by the middle of 
..... Apritat lateſt, but better if at the end of March. The time of cutting 
. it is: when ir begins to lower, which is about the middle of May, ſome- 
times later: The Hay is moſt excellent for Horſes. 

It is beſt ro feed great Cattle on it, eſpecially in the Spring, to pre- 
veat the cropping the Budds toonear. It feeds Beeves very well, with- 
out 'danger of killt goon at their ſirſt grazing 3 which thoſe that feed 
in Clover thorough the negligence or ignorance of the Husbandman are 
ſubjeQ; unto. | 

rhe abundance of Milk in Milch Beaſts, and the Butter that is / 
made of it 1s excellent. F IP 

Sheep may be fed on it in the Gatwnr, and part of the Winter, which 

fattea on it very ſuddpaly. 


© Of Za Lacerme. 


Wer groung _ In the next place this Plant Ze Lecerne is commended for an excellent 
it requires, Fodder, and by ſome preferred before Sr., Fon, as being very advanta- 
cous-todry and barren Ground..;-It is managed like the former Seeds: 

Some write that it requires 2 moiſt Ground andrich, others a dry, {o 

that we -may conclude-it hath proved well on all. The Land mult be 


- 


well drefled, and three times followed. | 
+ | [2 +$4 c - {3 WF. The 
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"The time for ſowing it, is after the cold weather be over, about the Time ad + 


micdleof April; ſome Oats may be ſowen therewith, bur in a ſmall pro- you Cl | - 


portion : the Seed is very ſmall ; therefore the ſixth part of it is allotred 

roan Acre, as is required of any other Grain, one Buſhel thereof going 

as faras fix of Corn : It may be mowen twicea year, and fed all the 

Winter ; the Hay muſt be well dried and houſed, tor it is otherwiſe bad 

to keep. It is good for all kind 'of Cattle ; but above all, it agreeth Is «fe. 

beſt with Horſes: it feedeth much more then ordinary Hay, that Lean 

Beaſts are ſuddenly fat with it ; it caufeth abundance of Milk in Milch- 

beaſts. Ir muſt be given at the firſt with caution, as before we dire&ed 

concerning the Clover, that is mixed witch Straw or Hay. You may alfo 

feed all ſorts of Cattle with it green all the Summer. Ir is beſt to mowe 

-ir but once a year: it will laſt ten or ewelve years. If you defire the 

Seed when it 1s ripe, cut off the tops in adewy morning, 'and put into 

-theet for fear of loſing the Seed; and when they are dry, thrifty chenk 

thereon, the zemaining Stalks may be mowen for Hay. By eating this 

Graſs in the Spring, Horſes are purged and made fat in eight or tet days 

time. One Acre will keep three Horkes & rhe year Tong. Fi:libs 

acze, l - | 

Ray-gra which they improve any cold; four, » Weeping Reyprdfu 

Grou {Aer it is beſt, bee good allo for dryer Tan Gtounds, 

eſpecially ſtony, light, or fandy Lands, which is-untir for Cad 


bath. the precedence of all other Graffes, takes in all forcs of poor Lani 


xannot at'that time be eaſily overſtocked; for tt being kept down, be 
comes the ſweeter, and beft beloved ar they tomerimes lea 


Sr Meadow-Hay. 'Tis beſt for Horfes being hard Hay, and for Sh 
uwntound it has w moveg exper grocer! buy is rtic be 
"Winter Graſs: Some Sowe two Buſhels on a Statute-Acre ; but ir'sbertet 
to ſuwe three mixt with Noxſach, becauſe of ir felf ir's a thirr ſpiry Grafs, 
and will not be of any bulkthe firſt year, unleſs thickned by the other, 
which falling by de , this Graſs thickens upan «, ndlafts forever. 
Four Acres thus fowen, hath yielded twenty Querters of Seed; and 


fourtecn Load of Fodder, heſides-the Spring, ant Autant feediiig, wheres 
Un.fe oreight Catie uſually grazed. 5" feedittg, [PE 


SEC'T-Y. 
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#- Jinthe Zow Coantries they uſually ſowe SParrey 
thefirltin Mey: fue ond Fae wa intlow 
Sod is uſwally-ripe. - 2B 950! n 1029 5 
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The ſecond time of ſowing is after Rye-Harve/t, which Grounds they 
uſually plough up, and ſowe it with Sparre-/cea, that it may grow up 
and ſerve their Kine{ afterall late Grafſes be eaten vp ) till New-years- 

« day. This Paſture makes excellent Butter, preferred by many before 
* 'May-Butter. Hens will greedily cat the Herb, and it makes them lay the 
more Eggs. Hartlibs Zegacie. 

Trefyl, Hop Clover, Trefoyl, or Three-leaved Graſs, is both finer 'and ſweeyer 
than the great Clover-graff ; it will grow in any. ground : it may be 
ſowen with Corn, (as betore ) or without. or being ſprinkled in Mea- 

_, will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in burthen aud good- 

neſs. . © £1316 

At Madaington in Wiltſhire, about nine miles from Salisbary, grows a 
Graſs in a {mall Plat of Meadow-ground, which Graſs in ſome years 

grows toa prodigious leagth, ſometimes twenty four foot long ;. but not 
1n heighth as is-uſually reported, . but creeping on the ground, or at leaft 
touching the ground at ſeyeral of the knots ot the Graſs. It is extraor- 
dinary iweet, and not ſo ealily prapagaced as hath been imagined ; the 
lkeogth thereof being occaſioned by the waſhing of a declining Sheep- 

.. _ _ » down, that the.Rain in a haſty ſhower brings with-it much Tie fat- 

+ nels of the Sheep-dung over the Meadow ; [3 thar in ſuch Sprizes that 
are not. ſubje& to ſuch ſhowers, - or at, leaſt from ſome certain Coaſts, 
this Graſs thriveth not ſo well, the ground being then no better than 

7 


Graſs in. 
Wh 


gather. _. = | 
Saxifrage. This Herb ſo little eſteemed { becauſe not far fetched )is an excellent 
and proper Herb to be nouriſhed or {owen in Meadows, for amongft all 
Houſe-wives it is held foran infallible Rule, that where $axifrage grows, 
there you ſhall never have ill Cheele or Butter,e(pecially Cheeſe ; whence 
jt. cometh that the Netherlands abound much ig that Commodity, and 
only, as is ſuppoſed, zhrough the pleaty of ghas Herb. 


. . The Everleſting Pesſe is a-Phant eaſily:propagated, and by cniture and 

care thripesexceeding welbin- good Land ; the Roor yie!ds a great bur- 

then every; year _ofgexcelleat Provender,, which a Horſe willeat very 

well : if therefore an Acre were firft tryed to be ſowen with:the: ſeed of 

this Plant, it is not to be doubted but it would yield a great Improve- 

ment. It muſt be ſowen earlyin the-year,-tor the feed is lon in com- 

ing up: for the firſt year you can expett nothing but care and. pains to 

preſerve it from the Weeds ; whohof you overcome, every following 

year will recompentt you tehfald; and the longer1t grows the better 

| will it be: the way of ſpwing it is on digged ground, in Rows, and ſo 
51615 bawed ja the intervals berween the Sctd.; oh | WH . STIL > y 

eco; 1 7 11 OF YOR May firſt; owe a ſmall Bed7of it; and thenext year retnove it 

"-4am>\1 > Out Intoground new, dreſſed with Plow:or Spade;:;and planted at about 

Gag A Ingen Jnghes: diſtance, -by” which means you may eaſily 

TT "weed or haw-it; it will rake root very deepintothe earth, and bear a 

 Largehead, therefore; you; need not. doubr :of it's: yielding a plentiful 
Swarths although :atfoigreata difiantes :, _!: 1: 1 | 


. . Theſe. aqd many other.moſt rare apd;excellear/Plants thereare,; which 
they mere advanced. or ropggrann. het. they mighs openly; paciſeſt 
, Mi yg muc ” HuG 


Korg? 


"W more adyantage to the Labopious: 
\. bandmery 
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bandmen, than the ſhort, ſower, and naturally wild and barren Graſs, 
mixed with a ſuper-aboundant proportion of pernicious Weeds : There- . 
fore it would be very acceptable ſervice to the whole Nation, if thoſe 
that have Land enough, would yearly prove ſome, ſmall proportion of 
theſe ahd other Pegerables, nbt yet brought into common uſe : by which 
means theywould not only advance their own Eſtates,but the whole Na- 
tion in general, and gain themſelyes an everlaſting Fame and Honour 
as did the Families of Piſo, Fabins, Lentulus, and Cicero, by bringing in- 
to uſe rhe ſeveral Pulſes, now called by their Names, 
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Virgil. 


Pliny. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Arable Land and Tillage, and of rhe ſeveral 
Grains, Pulſes, Kc. uſually propagated by the 
Plough. 


N the greateſt eſteem, & moſt worthy of our Care,is the Arable Land 
Pricwss untothe laborious Husbandman,the moſt neceſſary Suſtenta- 

tion this Life requires, but not without Induſtry and Toil : The 
Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument that ever was diſcovered; theIn- 
ventor of the uſe whereot was by the Heathens celebrated as a Goddeſs. 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Taſtituit 


Firſt Ceres Mortals taught to plough the Ground, 
___ When Acorns ſcarce in Sacred Groves were founa, 
And Dodon Food dexy'd; then Swains did toil. 


for before that time it may be ſuppoſed Men lived wholly on the Fruits 
the Farth naturally produced, as in many places lately diſcovered in 
Remote parts, the Natives feed moſt on ſuch natural Productions, with 
ſome additional Food they acquire by Hunting, Fiſhing, or Fowling. 
But where the ſevere Winters bereave them of thoſe natural Supplies 3 
Neceflity, the Mother of Ingenuity, hath taught the uſe of the Plough 
and Spade ; and where Men have ſo multiplied, that thoſe kinds have 
not been ſufficient, they have long ſince learnt to tear the Ground with 


Fonz yd force from it thoſe things tht tend to their preſervation, and 
fatishe t | 


eir unlimited deſires. : 
The Plough it ſelf, Tripto/emus is ſaid to have invented. . This Art 
was always in eſteem, as before in-the Preiace we haye ſhawn ; and from 


- this part thereof, being the moſt principal, doth it take its Name of 


ericulture, from the Tilling of the Land with the Plough, or with' the 
Spade, the more ancient Inſtrument, though'not more neceſſary and be- 
neficial : And ſince its firſt Invention there hath been ſeveral Improve- 
ments made of it, for the more facile and commodious ule thereot ; and 
every day almoſt, and in every place doth the Ingenious Hasbandman 
endeavour to excel the {lothfull 1n this moſt neceflary Art; that from 
a burthenfore-and-eonfome dabour;2e-+5 tr forte paces become bur a 
plealing and profitable Exerciſe: and its hoped that by thoſe Preſidents 
and Examples, the more vulgar will be provoked to a more univerſal uſe 
of that which is beſt and moſt advantageous to themſelves, as well as the 
Publick. More of this Inſtrument ſee hereafter in this Treatiſe. 


Sh CT L 
What Lands are improved by Tillage. 


Non omnis fert omnia tellus. Every ſort of Land almoſt requires a dif- 
ferent Husbandry ; ſome Grounds producing plenty of that which 
on another will not grow. This is none of the meanett part of the Hus- 


bandmans Skill, to underſtand what is moſt proper to be Propagated 
i | on 


# 
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on each ſort of Land: the ſtrong and ſtiff Ground receiving the greateſt 
Improvement from the Plough: and the niellow, warm, and light, from 
other Plantations of Fruits, &*«. 


One ſort Corn beſt affetts, the other Fines... | | 
To Ceres Thitk, to Bacchus 7hin inclines, Virgil. 


Although the beſt, warmeſt; and lighteſt Land yields moſt excellent Corn, 
yet the other forts of Land yield-not ſo good Fruits, Plants, Graſs, Hay, 
 &c. alſo neceſſary for the Husbandman : therefore our principal Deſign 
miuſt be 'to appropriare'each ſort to thar method of Husbandry moſt na- 
tural unto it ; that where the natute of the Land differs, which ir uſu- 
ally doth in the ſame Pariſh, and many times in one and theſameFatm, 
and ſometimes in the ſame Field, that there may be uſed a different way. 
We have before diſcourſed of whatEands are fitteſt for Meadows and Pa- 
fates; and now ſhall give: you thoſe DirefionsT find, to know. what is 
moſt proper for. the Plough, 


Black Grounds, which under heavy Plonghs are rich; | 

A brittle Soil ( for Tillage, makes it ſuch ) IE . 

1s beſt for Corn: wpon no Ground appear} , | 
More Wins returning home with weary Steers, | | 
Or where ſome ſtardy Swain « Hood deftroyd 

And Groves, which Peace and Plenty long enjoy'd; UT, 

Bat & rough Champain ſoon improves with toil. Virgil. 


The ſtrong and ftif, as we ſaid before, and alſo the cold and moiſt, 
and that which lies obvious to the extremities of Cold or Heat, as is 
moft of the Champion F Field-land; for there may be ſown ſuch ſeeds 
that naturally affe& ſuch Places, until they are reduced and better qua- 
lifed by Encloſure, the firſt and main Principle of Improvement: Alſo 
moſfieand rufty Groundsare much improved by ploughingzand Grounds 
 TubjeAto peraicious Weeds, may be much oranges by deſtroying the 

a and propagating good Corn or other Tillage ia the m——— 


All Clay, ſti, cold and moiſt Grounds, are generally thrice ploughed, 7k one 
in the Serine, Summer, and at Seed time for Whear ;: and pr prong for | = 
Barley, ifit be the firſt Grain ſown after loog retings which 1a moſt pla- 
ces is not uſual. Theſe ſeveral Ploughings or Fallowings are very ad-F6y Cold, 
vantzgeous to Ground in ſeveral S Sant; ads 2/11 4 46.7 ras PR. 
r. It layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges, in ſuch order, as the 
nature thereof requireth ; for the more in number, and the,higher the 
Ridges, tho berter they are for Wheat, which naturally delighterh ina 
wi 5 went ſo that it be laid dry, that is, not ſubje& to be drown- 
ed or over-glutted with moiſt years. And this Method of laying the 
Ridges, much prevents the bla of Wheat; _ for Whear is cafily 
over-charged with Water, cither in Winter or Summer. | 
2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light, and fitter for the Seed 


to take root therein; the Clods being apt to diflolye by being expoſed 
to the weather, and often broken by the Plough. 


Cn 2 Therefore 
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mmm Therefore go 01, } 
' And thy rich Soyl which the firſt cheering Sun . 
Let thy ſtrong Oxen Plow, that Heat may cruſt 
The Mellow Gleab, and turs it ivto Duſt." ” \ Virgil. 


It kills the Weeds which in frong Lands are apt to overrun the 
_ Corn, and waſte. the nitrous Fertility of the Earth. TR UTn 
| + 1k fertilizeth Land * The Suz:and: the Sa are ſome Husbandmens 


30, capaciatng i to receive the nirrous Dews and Celeſtial Jfluen- 
ces, they more eaſily coagulating andfixing ona light Earth, than on a 
lad or heavy. lump. of ant rf 


1. 1: The greedy #illager likes beſt that Mold, |, 
Hhich twice hath left the Sun, aud twicerhe Cold. © Virgil. 
That is to ſay, often Plowed, and expoſed to the Sus and Froft, as ſome 
ſtrong _ require befgre they are ſown, and rhen become extraordi- 
nary Fertile. "Cad a hue an tl IM St =O 
5. It defends the Corn much from theextremities)of Weather, eſpeci- 
ally cold Winds: for the more uneven any Piece. of Land is, the better 
it bears the extremities. of the Winger. z for which reaſon inthe open 
Champion where the Land is drysand they donot.lay up their Ridges as 
in other, places, yet they; harrow.ir but little, and-leave it as rough as 
they car, for no other cauſe but to break the fleeting Winds. The Gar- 
diners near Loxdox now ſcem to imitate this praiſe, by laying their Gar- 
dens in Ridges, not 'only' the better to ſhelter their Seeds from the cold 
Winds; but alto to giveit an adyantage of the'Sun,'as I my ſelfproved 
it many'years fince,' that Peaſe fown'on the South ſide of ſmall Beds, ſo 
raiſed, that they ſeemed to reſpond the Elewarion of the Pole, proſpered 
well, and paſſed the Winter better, and were much earlier in the Spring, 
than thoſe otherwiſe planted. 
"But in eaſe you intend to ſowe Barley firſt therein, after the third Fal- 
lowing, it rhuR lie over the FYizrer, thar'the Froſts may the better temper 
it fil Seed-time,when it is to be ploughed again: If for Peaſe or Beans, 
- 19% Fir hith'a good Svwrdor Turf ob it, T rather adviſe you to Denſbire 
<2: +: OF burn ir'the Summer before you ſowe ir ; this is the more cxpeditious 
\\.2 and adyantageous way: irfcuth the Acid moiſture (an Enemy to Vege- 
- tation }) it, kills the weeds, and britigs the Land quickly to a fine light 
| temper. 123% ; LIL et WL MIL CITE 21) my 
Rich #n4 mel; Other ſore of Land improveable bythe Ploagh, are very good, rich, 
lets Lind. mixed Land, and of a Black Mold, - 


Nigra fere & ping —— 
yy > TO rd oi 


Or of _ other colour that hath Tajn log for Paſture, till it be over- 
grown: with Moſs, Weeds, or ſuct-like, which will as ſoon , grow 
on rich Lands as poor :- To theſe: Lands Ploughing is not only a 
Medicine.or Cure, but raiſeth an.ingmediate advantage, and much bene- 

$2 340 , fitteth 
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fiteth the Land for the future; in, cale you take bura Crop or twoata * F/ 
time, & lay it down for Paſture agata well foiled : or elſe ſown with ſome Ki 
of new Grafſes or Hays before named ; bur if not, yet only by ſoiling 
i: the year bztfore yogi) _ I's ray yield a very good Grals after 
the Corn is carried off, and fdon racne to _ The Land is to be 
laid in height according as it 15 incligable to: Moiſture. or Drought. New 
Broken Ground, If ir befown RN hs Gs , laves onePlough- 
ing, and a'food patr,of che Herhage che Summer a 3,10 allp de- 
Rioys the Weeds, and Verter preparas.the Lind for any other Grain. I 
Ln ecery patc of Ziglaap there 1s mich walte Land, and other; old Pa poren-Lond. 
Rares chat bears the tart of barxeti ang, alcbough-for the moſt part by 
$50d Hysbandry it may be teduced znto; Tillage, and become yery fruit- 
tal and adyantageous to rhe Hosbandman 1h. particular, and Commen- 
wealth in'genitral : 7 It ideritian AY parcels lately incloſgd,, and ta- 
n'out ofthe fappo e barren Heathogn Co, mans, that are now fruit- 
ull-Fields:' therefore before any thi g conl crable can be. effected to 
the improvement and Fight or El attheſ ſorts of Land, the Deſign 
of Enclofure' ought to be [erioully proſecuted 3, but, for ſuch that are al- 
teady Ehcloſed, and' yer temdln, barren, and yplruuful, it is;a-manifeſt 
fign of the fl management of the Proprietofs, or thapthe Tenant in pol- 
ſetſion harh bit a ſhort time, or rhathe, is obliged not. to alcer\the naturs 
and order of the Ground; or ( which is too. commygn. ). that the preſeas 
charge of 50d Husbarjdry,' exceeds an4ll Husbagids tore: His poorand 
beggerly *2rin hath waſted what he bath; and be bas no moreto try new © ©... 
-onclufions Withal : And in this condition is abundance of, Land.ia this 
Kingdom : barren Land,” poor Cattle, and bad.Corn, :doinſenlibly as is 
were deyour its 3 becauſe once infive or ſeven years 1g a very-wet-Sum- 
mer, of fuch like, when the rich V ales ſyffer, theſe barren Lands yield a 
conſiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery eacou us to beggery. 
The beft and ſedieh way to reduce theſe as ee wp ong lain 
untilled, and that have a Sward, cither of ſows 'Grals, or of - Ruſhes, 
Weeds, or fuclf like, or of heathy Gols, Fern or Broom; by which-means- 
they have contratted an,eviljuyce, 1n0jurious to. Vegetation, and withal, 
2 fertile Terreſtrial Salt :, rhe beft way, 1 ſay, toamproveand reduce theſe 
Lands into Tillage, is to Burn-Beat, or Thalkine chem, as is hereafter 
ſhewn ; which way is uſed on the, barrenneft, and \pooreſt Landsjn Exg+ 
land or Falei,where before hardly any thing would grow,now will grow 
as 800d Wheat or other Grain, as on the beſt Land you have: Many Pre- 
ſidents hereof there are in ſeveral places of Zxg/azd; where in two or three 
years, by this only means the Husbandman gains, as much above all ex- 
pence, as the Purchale of the Land was worth before, Qbſerve. only this 
Cautious That you bemnot roo greedy. to. owe... 'till you have: 
awn out the heart of the Land, which. thea /it will cafily yield, that) 
it muſt lic reſted fmany years to gain a Sward, again z, Nox thar you ex- 
pend the Soi! made of the Straw, on other Lands,;-which ill Husbanduy 
is generally uſed, that it bringsan AM SARnEn ahispaztof Improvement; _ ,. -; 
which if well ſoiled and laid for Paſture, er two Crops, will yield 8; ++ 
very good Graſs, as Thave ſeen expericaced, or hh be: fawn with. 
tew Hays or Graſſes. . RE aronant af 3 npiltG oy 
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SECT. 1. 
Of Digging of Land for Corn, 


"The Spaile ſeems to contend with the Plough far Antiquity; ana is the 
common opinion, that it was in ufe before it ; the Spade being the more 
plain and fimple Inftrument, and withal the moſt laborious. 'The Plough 
ſeeming to be an /zvention for expedition, eaſe and adyantage, to which 
general all New Irventions ſhould tend ; butthat now at laft the Spade 
ould ſupplant the Plexgh, I ſee no reaſon ; for asthe oxe is neceſſar 
and uſeful for the better propagating of Plants that take deep Root, p 
is the other as neceſſary and profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow, as 
Corn and Pulſe uſually do: Other differences ſeem to be in the looſenin 
and tempering the ground for the. Seeds, the better to extend an 
ſpread their Roots,” and for the better burying and deſtroying the 
Weeds: Theſe ſeem to be of greater Importance'than the depth only ; 
bur all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious Husbandman are remedied 
and reformed by the Plough, as well as by the Spade : for if the depth 
of the Mould will bear it, or the nature of the Seed you ſowe requires it, 
a Double Plough, the one ſucceeding the other in depth, may be made 5 
or the Labour may be performed by two Ploughs, the one following the 
other inthe lame Furrow 3 but ifaPlough be Artificially made, and ſer 
to work days although you plough the leſs in a day, it will ſtir the Land 
deep enough for any of our uſual Graizor Pulſe: And as for breakin 
or tempering the Land, and deſtroying the Weeds, ploughing and crofs 
ploughing at ſeveral Seaſons will do more, and at leſs expence, than once 
diggitig can do: And if you pleafe you may draw over the ſame( before 
your laſtploughtng) a large kind of Harrow very heavy, or with a 
ſufficient weight on'it, which in ſome places is uſually called Dragging. 
This extremity is only yecefſary in ſome ſorts of ſtiff Land, other lighter 
is much more eaſily managed. Mr. Platt in his Adams Tool Revived ;' or, 
His New Avt of Setting Corn, where he ſo much contends for the Spade, 
gives this inſtance of the Plough, That « parcel of Land, firſt croſs ploughed 
with @deep cutting Plough, and then Plouzhed over the third time. with a 
ſtalls Plough, that very cloſe and narrow Furrows, th:n was the Seed 
ſownby « shilfal Sower, and then Harrowed over, yielded Fifteen Quarters 
on each Acre ſo Tilled and Sown. 1 preſume, if this Relation may upon ex- 
perience'prove true, that none will be ſo much conceited of a Novelty, 
as to deſert this Method of Agriculture, for that redious and coſtly way 
ofthe Spde: But incaſe it 'doth not annually amount unto ſuch a prodr- 
jous increaſe as this Preſider, yet dath ir plainly evidence, thar good 
sredoth infinitely meliorate the Land, and advance the Crop, and 
manifoldly repay the expence and labour beſtowed thereon ; which is 
the moſt you canexpett of the Spede. 

But if your Land be Light or MeHow, and you are willing to have it 
turned up deep, then 'may you Plough one Furrow, and have 5, 6, or 
7Labowurers ready with their Speder, one at a reaſonable diſtance from 
the other, todig in the Furrow, and caſt. up the Earth on the Glebe 
turned up by the Plough ; and whilſt your Labourers are about this 
Work, may your Plough plough another Furrow at ſome —_—_ di- 

ancez 
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ftance, which done, may your Labourers dg the like there ; whilſt the 
Plough turning the Sward or upper Earth of another Furrow into the 
former Trench ; Thus may a Plough go before, and by the helpof 5 or 
6 Labourers, may a grear deal of Land be Plough-trenched in a day, 
with much more Expedition, than by the ſame hands if cog have been 
trenched ; and is equally as good, as well for the rooting deep of Beans, 
Carrots, cc. as for the burying and deſtroying of the Weeds. This way 
is much uſed in $»rry, and ſome parts of Himpſhire. And I doubt not it 
would more than quit the coſt tor the ſowing of Wheat and other Grain. 


SR&'£. 55 


Of the different Species of Grain, Corn, Palſe, 8c. uf; ually Jown 
or neceſſary to be propagated in our Countrey-F arm. 


There is not any Grain in our European Territories, more univerſally Meer. 
uſeful and neceſſary than Wheat ; whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome 
more agrezable and better thriving on ſome ſort of Land than on other, 
that it conduceth much to the Husbandmans advantage, rightly to un- 
derſtand the natural temper of his Land,and what ſpecies of GrainS& par- 
ticular ſort of ſuch Grain, beſt agreeth with the nature of his Land : As 
ſome ſort of Land bear P{ſes better than Corn, and lome bear Barley bet- 
ter than Wheer, and ſome forts of Wheat prove better on cold ſtiff Land, 
than on hot or dry,,c. We find many ſorts of Wheat, mentioned ia our 
Ruſtick Authors, as FPhole Straw Wheat, Red Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, Kind, of 
Whiteand Red; Pollard Wheat, White and Red, Great and Small ; Turkey Wh 
Wheat, Purkey Wheat,Gray Fheat Flaxen Wheat:1 ſuppoſe the ſame in ſome 
places is called Zammas Fheat,Chiltern,Ograve Wheat Saraſins Hheatywith 
ſeveral other Names,though its probable may be the ſame ſorts. The Grenz 
Pollard, they fay delights beſt on Riff Lands, and ſo doth the Ogreve, 
Flixen Wheat, and Zammas, on indifferent Land, and Sarapns Wheat on 
any. But what the different natures of theſe and other ſeveral ſorrs are, 
and in what Land they moft principally delight, and the differences of 
cheir Cu/ture, T leave to the more ingenious and expert Husbandman to 
tiad out, and diſcover. | | 

It is obſerved that the Bearded Wheat ſuffereth not by Midew, becauſe 
the Beard thereof is a kind of Defence to preſerve it from the Dew. Wheat 
is uſually ſown in the Aetumm, and beſt in a wet leaſon ; Triticum lato, hor- 
denm pulvere conſerite;: and either carlier or later, as the nature of the 
Land, and ſcituatioa of the place requires. ARS 

Barley is another very neceſſary Grain, though uſually converted to g,z,. 
the worſt uſe of any that grows in England: It is the principal Ingredient 
in our neceſſary Drink moderately uſed, but rhe uſe thereof in exceſs 
is become the molt general raging Vice, and as it were the Primun Mobile 
to moſt other deteſtable Evils. It is alſo a Bere to Ingenuity, many of 
our beſt Mechanicks being too much addifted to the tincture of this Grain; 
nevertheleſs it ſo naturally delights in our meaner fort of Land, and in 
the Champain Countreys, that its become a principal part of the Coun 
$7 ymans Tillage, that the too great a quantity thereof, doth impede the 
propagation of ſeveral other Grains and much more neceflary. 
Neither know T any way toremedy this NegleCt on the nt _ __ . 

ulneſs 
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Oats. 


Wilfulneſs on the other, unleſs the Deſign of Encloſure might take efteQ, 
for then would the Lands be ſo much the more enriched, that they would 
bear other Grain, to a greater advantage to the FHnzbandman than Bar- 
ley; or that a double or treble Tax might be impoſed on every Acre of 
Barley-land, for what it 1s on other Grain, which would provoke the 
Husbandman to that which would be moſt for his advantage; then would 
there be a greater plenty of all other ſorts of Grain and Pulſe, and ar a ' 
lower price, and only good Liquor a little the dearer, which may by 
"3M vin the caſter be born withal. NET 

The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according to the nature of the 
Soil, and ſituation of the Place: Some ſowe in Merch, ſome in April, 
others notuntil May, yet with good ſucceſs ; no certain Rule can be here- 
in preſcribed : it uſually proves as the ſucceding weather happens, only 
a dry time is moſt kindly br the Seed. 

Foras before is obſerved, moiſt Weather is beſt for Winter Grain, 
and dry for any Seeds in the Spring or Summer, becaule the Grain 
in the Winter ſhould ſpring $he ſooner 3 and that ſown in the Spring 
more gradually, leſt the too ſudden drought injure it. Alſo a moiſt Seed 
time in the Spring, too much favours the Weeds, but in the Winter the 
Cold prevents them. | | | 
Theres little difference obſerved in Barley, only there is one ſort called 
Rath-ripe Barley, which is uſually ripe two or three weeks before the 0- 
ther; and delights beft in ſome ſorts of hot and dry Land, 

Rye isa Grain generally known, and delighteth ina dry warm Land, 
and will grow in moſt ſorts of Land, ſo that the Earth be well tempered 
and looſe; it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor ſo much care, nor coſt 
beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat; only it mult be ſown in adry 
time, for Rain ſoon drowneth it : They uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will 


drown it in the Hopper 3 Wer is ſo great an _— Therefore dry 
ing m 


{andy warm Land, is ofually termed Rye-Zand, b ore proper for 
that, than for any other ſort of Grain. It is quick of Growth, ſoon up 
after it is own, and ſooner in the Ear, uſually in Fpri!, and alſo ſooner 


Tipe than other Grain ; yet in ſome places it is uſual to fowe Wheat & Aye 


mixed, which grow together, and are reaped together ; but the Rye muſt 
needs be ripe before the Wheat : Neither can I diſcover where a greater 
advantage lies in ſowing them together, than in ſowing them aparr. 
The principal Seaſon of ſowing of Rye is in the Lvtumn about Seprember, 
and after, according as the Seaſon permits, and the nature of the 
Ground' requires. 

_ Oats are very profitable and neceſſary Grain,in moſt places of England : 
they are the moſt principal Grain Horſes affeA, andcommended for that 
uſe above any other,being of an opening nature,ahd Sweet ; other Grains 
being apt to ftopwhich is iturious to labouring or travelling Horſes ; al 
though on the other hand, Oats newly Houſed and Thraſhed,before they 
avs Feweat in the Mowe, or be otherwife throughly dry'd, are too laxa- 
tive. On ſuch Lands,that by reafon of the cold,no other Grain will thrive, 
yet Oats grow there plentifully, as many places in Wales & Darbyſbire can 
witneſs: there 1sno ground too rich nor too poor,too hot,nor too cold for 
them : they ſpced better than other Grain in wet Harveſts ; the Straw and 
husks being of ſo dry a nature,that although they are houſed wet,yet will 
they not heat inthe Mowe,nor become monldy,as otherGrain uſually do; 


then, 


they arc eſteemed a peeler ofthe Ground); the beſt feaſon for ſowing of 


4 
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them is in Febrazry or March, The white Oat is'the bet and heavieſt 
Grain : The Meal makes good Bread, arid much uſedfor that purpoſe in 
many places, and allo good Pottage, and ſeveral other Meſſes, and is in 
= requeſt towards Scorland and in Hales : Orten Malt allo makes 
o0”d Beer. | WE. | | 

0 There is a new ſort of Oats, or Groats growing like unto whole Oar+ Naked 0ata 
meal, without any Hulls ; they grow hear the City of Durham, where 
they have been yearly ſowen above thele thigty 'years : Afeer they are 
- ſowen, they come up like common Ozts, but with a ſmaller Blade - when 
they are ripe upon the gtound, they are like ripe Oars, and not eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from them ; the greateſt difference berweeh them, being, 
that in the thraſhing, theſe come ovt-of the Husk Glean like unto Danr- 
Zick Rye, which they very much- reſemble both in ſhape and bi nels, 
and need not to be carried to the Mill; as other Ozt5, to be made into 
Oatmeal or Groats. h | | | 

The taſte of them is mort ſwetrt and flaſhy than Groars thade of com- 
mon'04ts 3 they are moſt natural boyled, as Kize in Milk. © © 

An Acre doth not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe as of the common 
Oats,/ by reaſon the Grainis ſmall and naked; and go near in meaſure; 
but whatis wanting in meaſure is fupplyed in'the Value. --- 

The Husbandry uſed about them is the ſame as with other Oats.  .. 

This1 received from an ingenious Hand;+ arid 'when Þ hear more I 
ſball imparfie. eo JL 


Back wheat is a Gtain exceeding ddvantageous on barren ſandy Lands, p,t.atws; 
it is much ſowen in Surrey; much leſs than any other Grain fowes an” As or, Frene- 
ere: it is uſually ſowen as Barley, but later ; it is alfo late ripe, and' yields *** 

« very great increaſe, and is excellent food: for Swine; Poultry, &e. af- 
ter it is mowen it muſt lie ſeveral days 'till the ſtalks bewithered, before it 
be houſed : Neither is there ariy dinger of the ſeed falling from” it. "Nor 
doth it ſuffer much by wer. | CL OT EISPES 
+ Buck wheat makes as good a Lay for Wheat, 'as any ther Grain of 
Pulſe; eſpecially if it be not piowed, - but ploughed" in : But the beſt 
way is; when it is in Grafs before it .bls mz” t6 feed” it with Milch 
m—_ who will tread it down,*and makedn excallent Lay-thereby for 
Wheat. iN YC 0 J1Jvobh' Ei .nax0 1 
i - Moreover,” your Cows will give | 
that ſeaſon when uſually other Grifs' is burat ia botan Summers? 
So have you's double advantage by your Buck whrar, 7 0 0 iis Os 
' Our Ruſtick Authors'mention other ſorts "of Cort 66 Gtain, as Other fares of 
Xes or 8pelt-corn, Fir, Millet,  Seſume, Riteg- 54! which 1-Malt fortedr © 
to particularize on, they bo as yet made" Denizens 4 our Cl 
mate 3 andujntil we arebetrer {atisfied of theirn: tures-ard uſe,andicx- 54s 51 
perienced inthe way or method of bir progeny ING CONDE. 
- Of all Pulfes' rhat are fowen or propagared. Peaſe -cldim' the prehemi Fed 
nence,-not only for 'theit gerieral/ uſe' both by 86 ai(t'Tardg' both: for 
man and- beaſt, but&#ſo for the diverſity-of heir! kittds't (Almoſt: for 
every ſort of Land, and for every ſeaſon a different ſort of Peaſe ; ſome 
are white Peaſe, ſome grays green, &c, not neceſſary here to be enume-g 
rated, every underſtanding Husband knowing what forts beſt accord 
with his Land. Ina iff fertile Ground they yield a very conſiderable 
Crop, without ſuch frequent AM” wen as other Grains require, and 
o 


deſtroy 


great ſor of Milk, it happening ar 
S 


gar , Wy 
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F, etches, 


Lemiils. 


Had 


| Ocher Pulſes. ., There are 1 
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—Tftroy the Weeds, ang fic and prepare the Land tor After craps, being 
0th and not jan 1mpoveriſher of Land, as Husbaudmen wually 
oblerve 

Beans are of general uſe and benefit; and placed before any ather Pulſes 
by Pliny, for their commodiouſneſs both for man and beaſt ; yet we find 
the Peale tobe more univerſally propagared. Of Beans there are ſeveral 
ſarts ; the Great Garden-Beaxs, and middle ſort of Bean, end the ſmall 
Bean, or Harſc-bean : the latter only is uſually ſowen in Ploagbed Lands, 
and delights principally ia Riff and ftrogg ground, and thrives not in 
light, landy, or barren : They are proper co be ſowen in Land at the firſt 

eaking up, where you intend atterwards to ſowe other Grain, becauſe 
they deſtroy'the Weeds, and improve the Land, 3s generally doth all 
other Cod-were. Of the other forts of Bran, and alſo of Peaſe, we ſhall 
ay more hereafcer in this 7reatiſe. 

The Citch or Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts ; but two of moſt 
priacipal Note, the Winter and Summer-Fetch ; the one ſowen before 
Winter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather ; the other not ſo har- 
dy, and ſowen in the 89ring :, They are much ſowen in ſome places, and 
toa very.conſiderable Advantage : They are a good, ſtrong and nouriſhe 
ing food to Cattle, either given in the coun without, and are prope 
gated after themanner of Pe 

The leaſt of all' Pulſes is _—_ "Lemil. in ſome hw called Tis : They 
are ſown in ordinary ground, and: require it not yery rich. Of a ver 
few ſowen on an Acre, you ſhall reapan incredible quanticy ; althoug 


y.appeear on the ground bug {mall,' and. lie in g lictleroomin the Cart: 
| " * Hey are moſt excellent. ſweet Fodder, and to be preferred before any 


Fodder or Pulſe for Calves, os-any other young Cattle; and are 


the beſt and cheapeſt, f20d forPigeans;! elpecially thoſe that are the mo 
tame, and ted by hand.” 

Eupixer, though not. uſed. make Country as oyer I could underftand 
unleſs a few in a Garden) yet we find them-highly commended to beg 
Pulſe requiring little trouble, and. to belp the Ground the moſt of any 
thing cas s {owen, and to be a good anurefor Barren Land, where 
it thrives Wy mm I, as on; fandy, _; and the worlt that may-be, 

ea, among :Bryars Sagddea in water they are e 
"_ moneh 2k an doubtleſs for Swine and other Cattle. If this be 


it ſeems-to be,, I admire; the Plant ſhould be ſo much 


reel bur 
vg wa oxv5 plenary and ſacisf; 
of this, and fome ot 1000 ORE Pulles, anurher 


isfaQory Accompt 
Lime, 


" Teena in motor land ; bus where they are ſowen 
as other Pulfes, and are rather to be pre- 

ey 0p = other uſe they can be putyugto. 
other, Palſee. ox Seeds as pos ig qur. Authors, ag 
Fas, Cc Cich Peaſon, Jud Tares, 850: which if caetully and ingeaiouſly 
t redpund to the Hugbandmans, Advantage ; and 


EN might ſeveral other nart- yer broughs' into common uſe, af 
<a. might: iaiall propabjley: ba has Joel cs 
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SECT. ty. - 
of Hemp and Flaz. 


Within the compaſs of our Lands ſubje&t to the: Culture of the Plough; 
inay theſe two neceſſary and profitable Vegetables be propagated ; re- 
quiring a competent proportion of Ground to raiſe a quantity ſufficient 
to ſupply our ordinary occaſions and neceſſities; in dete& wheteof, and 
meerly thorough our own negle& and ſloath, we purchaſe'the 
ſhare of theſe Hempen and Flaxes Commodities we uſe, from Strangers 
at a dear Rate, when we have room enough to raiſe wherewith of the 
ſame Commodities to furniſh them : But that ( to our ſhame be + us 
ken ) we prefer good Liquor, or at leaft the Corn that makes it, before 
any other Grain or Seed, although other may be propagated with greater 
facility, leſs hazard, and abundantly more adyantageous, both to the 
Husbandman and Nation in general, than that. Kt | 
I need not put Excuſes into the Country-niens mouths, they. have Iapediments 
enough for their grand Negligence in this principal part of Apriculture ; 7 Pw 
but that 1 here propoſe them in hopes ſome Horthy Patriots will uſe their Pax: 
Endeavouts to remove theſe Impediments. 


1. Thefirſt and moſt grand Inipedinient to this Improverent, is want Wantof | 

of Encouragement to Trade, or a right Conſtitution or Ordefitig of In- 795, 
ployments for the Poor throughout the Countries, which may be accom- 
pliſhed without charge/ the common Remoys to all Ingenuiries by grant- 
ing ſome extraordinary /mmunizies to certain Societies in” ſeveral places 
convenient inevery County to be eſtabliſhed ; which being the firſt and 
« chiefeſt thing to be done, will alooſt of it ſelf remoye all othier Itnpedi- 

ments. | "4 
., 2. The next is the defe&t of Experience; very few ' underſtandirig Woe of Ext 
the way of ſowing, Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and-other parti {one 
cular Modes in ordering theſe Commadities, nor yet the nature of the ' 
- Ground either of them delights in : All which by the Prefident and Ex- 
ample of ſome publique and ingenious Spirits, arid by the Conſtitution of 
' a Tradetotake offthe ſaid Commodities tothe Husbandmatis Advantage, 

tnay eaſily be removed. _ AW get 91 OTE i <S 
3. Another niain Inipediment to the Improvemeiſt and Propagation Tythes, «» | 
of theſe and ſeveral other Stapte-Commodities, not' yer brought into 
- publique uſe and praiſe, is, that the Planter after he-hath been at extra- 
 otdinary Expenſe in Fertiliziog, Tilling, ahd Planting his Land, and 
| in preſerving and advancing the Growth of fuch Commodiries,- not on- 
- Iy the Profit of his Land, but alſo of all his nee arid: Tabour muſt 
| be decimated 3 which in ſame years amounts to'mbre"tharf his own clear 

Profits ; . when before fuch Itmprovements' tide; little bo wo was paid, -. 

as for Paſtare-Lands 1s uſaal 3 etther a reſervation to the' Perſon of whiat 
was formerly paid onr of ſuch unimptoved: Larids,-or '# certain” Modus 
decimandi, according to the nature of the Commodity planred, mi 
prove a very great Incouragement to the Husbandman, att itifinite Ad- 
vantage ent d. Nation jn general, and not the feaſt injury or-1ofs to the 
Clergy or Impropriator. Sor Iv Impedimenty there are, and allo 

3 2 . 0 


Ad. Of Arab Lant-and Tillage. 
— other Propoſitions might be made for the Advancement of this and ſeve- 


ral other Commodities, but they require more time to treat of, than ia 
this place we may deſpenſe withal. 


_w WY —— 


Hemp. Hemp delights in the beſt Land, warm and fandy, or a little gravelly, 
{6:ir. be rich:and of | a, deep Soil z cold Clay, wet and boa its not 
good :,.It-is good to deſtroy Weeds on any Land. - The beſt Seed is the 
brigliteſt, bac; will retain its colour and ſubſtance in Rubbing : three 

els, wall ſowe an Acre; the richer the Land, the thicker it muft be 
ſowens he;poorer, the' thinner :.. from the beginning to the end of 
April 45 the tzme of ſowing; according as the Spring falls out earlier or 
later 3 /iti muſt be carefully preſerved from Birds, who will deſtroy many 
of, the Seeds. 


aro (+ . What. you. leave, leſt you, 


Falue of If UP 10 Bundles, 1n Bonds of a yard compaſs, (the Statute- Meaſure ) 
Hed, cc: you muſt Back, it upg or/hovſe icrill yourthraſh our the Seed, An Acre 


Oo A 


Brew? = of Hemp, may.be worth un W rought from. fve [0 eight pounds 5 if wrought 


.i;Bur fon.ghe Method. and righ 
C. 


Flat? 1:1 #45, inſpa very excellent Co 


2 ned of #£ or. at, fartheſt .in, the, beginning of fpril. If it ſhould 


S%*  4# 
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© "> ,gome'a,,wer ſeaſon, it waul TOOuHy Mecing. | Lapel, 
£12 We.conngypretend 39.am Intemperadgy 0 Climate for neither Hemp, 
ror [Flax, , cing t 'in... Scotland, Holland, France, Flanders, ' &c. 


-rNosth, Eaft,.. - | : 
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South of us, Finer Lmnen is made than what we make 
in: Gug/and;; Tor: _ 
TO INSIRS 1h & Countries. _ pot! ou 

Bef Sees, ebiuT he beltiSeed. is hab. comes i m the Ef Eonntrey, although 
:£0ſt Year; \ yo it will cafily, repay rhe:Charge, and will laſt jadifterenc 
«well two.or three, Crappptthen, it {t to renew it again: . Kh eſt 
1;Setd ry9cpſhels ay. ve;;on an, Aere, but mare of our Exglyb Seed, 
thecauſe)it; growerh'ſmaller. You muſt be ſure to ſowg it on. good Land, 
» -becauſe.it.robs the: ground much, and burneth it, as ent it was ob- 
\{erved by /rgil, Urit. enim. tim Cammpums. Seges, bor & liberally repayeth 
»M; _—_ when 

| You 


ement;to. Trade and Induſtry being-mote 
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You muſt be careful] that it grow notrill -ir- be: over-ripe, nor ro ga- | 
ther it before itbe' ripe ; the ripeneſs is beit knowa by the Seed 3, at the 
time let the Pluckers be nimble, and tie it up inhand-fulls, and ſet them 
up until they be perfeRtly dry, and then houſe ir. 

An Acre of good Hex onthe Ground may be worth, if it be of the Vale f 
beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve pounds, yea far more ; 'bur if it be **** 
wrought up fit to ſelf in the Market, it may come to fifteen or twenty 
pounds. | | 

As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing, as we faid 
_ of Hemp, we muſt refer to thoſe that are better' experienced 
therein, 


- = 4 "Of A © 
Of Woad, &c. l 


This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be taken notice of 
the Hasbazdman; it requires a very rich 'Land, ſound and warm, 
faich Mr. Blith : But I have ſeen ir ulually' Plarited upon an ordinary 
Ground, but warm and light, and in good heart, -having long reſted, 
and but new broken up : ir robs Land much, —_ long - continued up- 
on it 3 yet moderately uſed, it prepares Land for Corn, abating the over- 
much Fertility thereof, and draws a different Juyce for: what the' Coru 
requires : the Land muſt be finely ploughed and harrowed for this Seed, 
tire about four Buſhels will fowe an Acre; it muſt be-finely hat- 
ot and all Clots, Srones, 'Turfs, &«. ' picked away and laid on 
caps, as is uſual in Fped-Zands,' then it is tobe continually weeded till 
the Leaves cover the Ground ; and when the Leaves are-grown- fair'and 
large, then fer to cutting, and ſothroughout the Summer, that you may 
have five or ſix Crops,''and ſometimes but thre&'in one year 'of Woed': 


' £ 


what grows in Winter, Sheep will cat, 
The timefor fowing of Woad is tn the middle'and end of Aſfarch.: 
When-it is cur ; it muſt be immediately -catried to the Milk The 
manner whereof, with the right ordering of 044; and of all ather ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances relating: theretd, is beſt Tearned -of an experienced 
Workman, which is eaftly obtained.” 2 1 £15 VISS 
' Torake'tt in the very ſeaſon is' a fundamental 'Piece, -which'is when 7; tow * « 
the Leaf is come to its: full g wth; and retaihs its perfeQt colour 'and when # is 
ſively greennefs; then ſpeedily 6i 6 thr # fads wor, nar will pals be- (© 
tore ou hare eo yur E-rep wt ns eHDNT 20 {ol I (97 
 "Therw6firft Ciopeaies e'beft, which are" uſually mixeditogerher in 
"the ſeafoning ; ther Crops are mach worſe/which if cithet'are mixed 
with the'former, they mar thewhile: 7 0901 ot oi 20 5 6 wart 2719 
It is a, Staple Commodity for the , Dyers Trade, and is very 2dvanta- pyoge of 
<greous.to' the Hu5b2vd nw ;" it mote than-doubteth the Renr'of his iLand, Weed. 
-fomerimes it "qui ples it; itlhavh'" been” 168" from! 64, 59246 4:the 
bh 0...7U I), VEE 13.73 36G] Df: IT ICC ICH 2330 629 ny - 
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un. | WP [O23s | | | | 
© ThePlanting and Propagatitig of - Repe and Coleſeed is cfteemed anv- 
© ther 'exc Ef Haba#y ahd Timprovetnent for Land, and more Giles. 
eſpecially on Merſb-Zand, Fen-Land, or he” — "ang iSradlands; br 
.any.Land rank and fat, whether Arable or Paſture, 0 
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The Cole-ſced is etteemed rhe beſt, the biggeſt and faireſt alſo that you 
can get: let it bedry and of a clear colour, like the beſt 0zzor-ſced ; ic 
is uſually brought from Holand. | 

It is to be ſowen at or about A4;d-ſammer: you muſt. have your Land 
ploughed veſy well, and laid even and fine, and then ſowe it; about a 
Gallon will ſowean Acre : the Seed muſt be mixed with ſome other mat- 
ter, as before we direted about Clover-Graſs Seed, for the more evea 
diſperſing thereof. | 

Whea the one half of the Seed byes to look brown, it's time to reap 
it, which muſt be done as you uſually do Wheat, and lay it two or three 
handfulls together till it be dry, and that through-dry too; which will 
be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough ; it muſt not be turned nor 
touched, if it be poſſible, left you ſhed the Seed: it muſt be gathered 
on Sheets, or large Sayl-Clothes, and ſo caryed into the Bar or F loo ve- 
Ty large, to be immediately thraſhed oat. 

Profit thereof, The *main Benefit is in the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five Quar- 
ters on an Acre, and 1s worth uſually four Shillings the Buſhel, ſometimes 
more and ſometimes Jeſs; the greater your parcel is, the better price you 
will have. ſt is uſed tomake Oy/thereof; it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, 
it. cannot be toorank ; it fits the Land for Corn, &«c. Thus far hath Mr. 
Blith delivered ; little elſe is written of this Seed, therefore we leave it to 
the more experienced perſons. 

Turns, - . Although Turneps be uſually nouriſht in Gardens, and be properly 
- Garden-plants, yet are they to the very great Advantage of the Hus- 

| ſowen in his Fields in ſeveral foreign places, and alſo in ſome 
parts of Exgland, not only for Culinary uſes, as about Zondon and other 
great Towns and Cities, but alſo for Food for Cattle, as Cows, Swine, 
&c. They delight in a-warm, mellow, and -light Land, rather ſandy 
than otherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. The ground muſt be finely 
ploughed and harrowed, and then the Seed ſowen, and raked in with a 
. -:Buſh,or ſuch-like. They are fowen at two Seaſons of the year; in the 
=_ Spring with other the like Kzrchen-7illage, and alſo about Midſummer, 
or after, 'in the Fields for the uſe of Cattle, or any other uſe. In Hot- 
Lind they ſlice their Turneps with their tops, and Rape-ſeed Cakes, and 
Grains, &c- and therewith, make Maſhes for. the Cows, and give it them 

warm, which the Cows will eatlike Hogs. 
. Cows and Snine allo will cat them raw, if they are introduced into 
»1 c> the dyet, by giving the 7arneps firſt boyled unto them, and then only 

©: n-\+- '{calded, and ards they will cat them raw. 

++. Itis alſoreported, that at Rovez they boyl 7urneps with the Leaves on 
them till they be tender, and add thereunto Wheaten-Bran, and of the 
Cakes of Repe Seed or Zin-Seed, all which hath a ſingular faculty of fat- 
ting Cattle, ( but for Milch-Beaſts they pnt leſs of the Seeds:) this they 
give twice a day, and is the« moſt part. of their Feeding for the Winter 

Y. T8 0: | | 

{'- Itis a very great negle& and deficiency in. our Engliſh Husbandry, 

- that this, particular Piece is no more proſecuted, ſeeing that the Landiit 
requires, need not be very rich, and that they may be ſfowen asa ſecond 
Cropallo, eſpecially after carlyPeaſe ; and that it wpplies the great wanc 
,of Fodder thatis uſual in the Winter, not only for fatting Beaſts, Swine, 

:&c. but alſo for out Milch-Kine. | 


SECT. 
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Of Hvable Lind and Tillage. © To 


SECT. VI. 
Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides rhe uſual manner of ſowing of Corn, there are ſeveral other 
ways of diſperſing it, as by ſerritig, and howing of it in, &c. This 
Arr of ſetting Corn feems to be very ancient, as appears by Yirgil, Un- 
guibas infodiunt & ipfis fruges —— and harh been a long time at- 
tempted ro be brought into praftice again, as appears by Mr. Platt's 
Adams Tool Revived, Printed in the'year 1600. where he doth very in- 
genioufly deſcribe nor only. the way, but the great advantage that ac- 
crews by this then tiew Diſcovery : The firft part thereof giving you 
the reaſon why Corn ſowen in the cotmon way yields not fo great an in- 
creaſe as it doth by being ſer; then he ſhews you the manner of digging 
the Land where you ate to ſet your Corn, ( whereof we have ſpokea be- 
fore; ) then he proageds. to the 'Deſctiption of his Inſtruments, whereof 
ſome are only many Pins ſet at a4- edvenient diftance in a Board, which 
- compreſſed on the Earth make ſo thany holes wherein the Wheat-grains 
are ro-be dropt one by ont + But becauſe theſe are very unnecſſary an 
troubleſome, and that there are-newet amd berter ways found out, 

. ſhall decline any furfher diſcourſe abour rHem. Alſo he gives you hg 
diftdnce and depth ; where he obſetves, that at three Inches diſtahce an 
three Inches depth there are growt! thitty Quarters of Wheat on an A- 
ere of Ground, and that four Inches indepth and diſtance hath yielded 
but ewenty Quarters: healſo ſpeaks of five Tiches 1h depth, and five in 
diſtance :. k*s probable the diverſity of the Land; or of thefe years where- 
in the experiments were proved, right btget ſome differences. After. 
wards he adviſett it! barren Lands to fift np ce holes with forhe good 
mixture or fat compoſt; or toimbibe the Gtaini you ſet therewith ; w here- 
of more-hereafter, | {prog = | 
| Thet MEi!Gebvie! Plirf facceeds With His Hewer and better compoſed an 
Method of ſerring, Corn,” whereby A rn to retftedy all the Incon. py" Tree: 
yenienves of the foritier way, by tistwo new invented Engins, the one 

for che more expeditions ſerting of the Corn, the ocher for che” faying up 
the Land'on Ridges,” fuſt or the tops of the rows of Corn, that nerther 


luſage' of morflire- mig ir, nor froſt in Wiacer kilt it 
are prevents the ok the Land in fi Ridges before ſowing : 
Mickebes need rhe Lan: be digged, only plotghtd, harrowed, and hea 
-Thiw deferi jon which Awgmnt'for the ſetting of Corh, he gives es YOu Deſiription of 
im theſd worde't *PLEdete bergsBobide of a} breadch'Boared with 36, Fc 
wide holes ar fou I a * Fran of two Poot Jntin Ow 
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_——«pheri the Holes in the Earth are niade by the Nether-works, then to 
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© be moved, ſo that all the Corns may drop down. | 
 * Andſorcharging, a little Corn being ſwept up and down by a Broom 
*or a Bruſh, will fill the holes3 and if any miſs, the workman may pur 
©jn here and there an odd Corn with his fingers; and then moving the 
« ſecond Board till the holes be anſwerable, all the Corns will drop down 
«2t ant inftantz then ler a large ledge be ſet about the cop of the Engine 
«to keep the Cotn from Tpilling ; and ſo is the upper-part thereof made: 
* And as for the Nether-work, it is ſomewhat more chargable and in- 
« tricate ; for there muſt be for every_hole a little ſocker of Braſs, caſt 
« witha Verge to nail unto the Nether-board about the hole, which muſt 
&© be turned, and boared all of one wideneſs to an hairs-breadth, and 
* muſt be wide above, and ſtreight below like a Faucet : Thea there 
« muſt be Iron-pins of five Inches long, of great thick Iron-wyer, drawa 
& (> fit, that no Earth can come into the Braſs-lockets. Now. to make 
«theſe play up and down at pleaſure, is: the greateſt skill ia the whole 
« wotk, and there is no other way but that which is here deſcribed: 
« There muſt be for every wooden Funnel a piecy, of Iron forged flat 
<« with a hole in the middle, edge-wiſe, which through two ſlits in the 
« Nether-part, muſt play up and down, through which a Braſs-nail myſt 
©*be faſtened, caſt with an head, contrary toother nails, bowing down- 
&* wards, to which the Iron pins muſt be faſtaed with wyers, and ſo thruſt 
© down and plucked up at pleaſure z and then egery cnd of the flat _ 
© pieces of Iron muſt be. faſtned into a piece of Wood, of ſuch thick- 
* neſs, that two thereof may fill up: the diſtance between the rows of the 
* wooden Funnels. Theſe may be made to play up and down like Vir- 
&* ginal-Jacks,; and when they are lifted up, then -the Braſs Funnels be- 
« ing wider above then below, give leave for the Corn to fall: igto the 
< holes all at an inſtant. Theſe Jacks muſt be faſtned together,. the rwo 
*firſt on either ſide of the wgoden Funnels, then ſo many together as 
© the weight of the workmen is able to thruſt down to make the holes : 
«And there muſt be a ſtay to hold up the Jacks art pleaſure when they 


. .; <arelifted up again to ſuch an alritude, as that the -Corns may deſcend 
4... by them intothe holes : And the bottom of the Iron-pins muſt be flat, 
+4 and by that means they will not be ſo apt to draw- up the Earth into 


« the Funnels; alſo the roots of rhe Corn. will ſpread better, and bring 
«a greater increaſe, if the groand be ſadned a, little in the bottom of 
«eyery hole: And the tops of the Iron-pias muſt hkewiſe be flat, and 
« hang a little looſe iathe wyers;. elſeif any of. che Braſs-ſockess ;get a 
« little wrench, they will not be drawn t roughs becauſe the holes - 
« muft be ſtreight. Though the making this Engine be ſomewhat 

« chargeable; and -troubleſome, yet if. Skiltull men; firſt break. the Ice, 


_ hen it will be common, and the qrglt profitable Javention that ever 
** was found out : and the top of the Engi 


> Engine: muſt be'ledged about. wich 
« ]arge ledges to keep the Cora fr ling PE wall a Quart or; two of 
«Corn ſerve a good whe, and. muſt be renewed upon occaſion, Alſo 
«& If thy the in the Fannels be lined with Iron, che work will be-more 
du E. Mi t:7 03 26 Boris 1] 

« Bur leſt the charge of this Engine. togethe ether with the difficulcy of 
<« <tting it, may bea hinderance to. che, wo inegoded, one TS" 
« 2 deſcription of a more ealie way: ( «he ſuopoſerh) for the poorer; ſort, 
&* which is ſubje& ro che capacity. of (every ordinary workmag, and is 


« made 
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& made of Wood only without either Braſs or Iton. But he further tells 
« you, theſe Engines will nut endure like the other; beſides, there muſt 
< be four workmen, becauſe the Engine muſt be made of two Pitts, the 
«one to go before and 'make the holes, and the other toconie after and 
« drop in the Corn, this'laſt muſt nor differ a whit from the upper 
« part of the former, only it muſt have four feet like tops, in the four 
« corners, Which mult be ſet right in the boles, which are by the other 
« vart which goeth before, which: likewiſe muft have four ſuch feet to 
« leave an impreſſion when it is removed forward, whereby the ſecond 
« may be rightly placed, ſo that the Corns or Grains may fall right into 
«every hole. That part which muſt make the holes, is to be made of two 
« boards of equal breadth to the other, and muſt. be bored full of holes; 
< of equal diſtance likewiſez the wooden pins muſt .be greater than thoſe 
«gf Iron, becauſe the holes will need to be ſomewhat large and wide; 
& and they muſt be faſt in the upper-board, and looſe in the a board. | 
--<«6* And-if the Engine be large, asthis way it may be larger than the * The _ 
« other, by reaſon that it is caſilier lifred and removed, being in two-parts, bom gr 
&© then the upper muſt be lic, and divided into' ſo many parts that 1k Led [> 
«rhe weight of the workmen by ——y upon'them, may preſs them Foy <p> 
«to make the holes: and though this way will require four Work- 4. the pons 
« men; yet the charge will not be double, nor much more than the for- # drews our 


© mer way; by reaſon that the. workmen may go forward with moreex- %*%, £9 
'« rnedition, .and may ſet a broader compaſs of Ground at one time. fall not into 


oo far hath Mr. Gabriel Plart proceeded in his deſcription of his In. ** *%* 

'ftruments, which are the moſt aceurate and ingenious that we, ficd pub- 

li/b'd. LThave givenit you vevbatim, leſt any miſtake might be impu- 

tedto the Relater. To ingenious men iris plain enough, but tootbers 

this and every thing elſe beſides the plain Dunftab/e-roed is intricate. Ce- 

piat qui carere poreſt. Let ſuch make uſe of ic that are willing to pro- 

mote Ingenuity: It's probable it may ſucceed according to his delign, and 

your expeAation 3 if not, by the Errors of theſeand ſuch-like you may 

diſcover ſome better and more facile: way toactompliſh this Enterpriſe: 

Fati'e eft addere Inventis. Let not a few errors or miſtakes, or bad ſuc- 

ceſ., diſcourage any man inadelign of ſo great and publick concertiment, 

2nd experimented at ſoeafie an expence: | | 

" Butleftany ſhould beover confident in theſe Engiries, and ſpend much Frrer: Y- 

rime and ſome: coſt on,their preparation, and not immediately find them **# £22 

to reſpond tohis expeQation, which mivht beget a prejudice not only | 
. againſt this, but all other ways eſteemed Novel { for ſuch that are over- 

earneſt ro accompliſh any defign, incaſe it ſucceeded not, are ſooner pre- 

judiced againſt it, than thofethat undertake it with more Cautjon ) I ſhall 
diſcover ſuch Inconveniences and Errors that you may probably meet 

'withal in this way Mr. Platz deſcribes. {5:10 | 

r. Men, not Children nor Women are capable of this Employment, 

that ic will be very difficult to procure Setters for aty great quantity, 

'the work being ſo tedious, and {o many required to perform it: Such 
Tnvenitions” being to be' preferred, that are moſt univerſal,moſt caſy and 
*performed in leſs time; and with leſs expence. : | | 
4.10 hard ftrffclay-ground, or any other after Rain, holes willbe very , 
,troublefomg to make; the pins going down-right, and riſing perpendicu- 

larly again, 'will bring up mueh of the Earth with them,that ic wilt be ans 
intolerable trouble to keep A 3 and the holes open. ' of 

”: 40 : 3 
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3. Inftony Land, or where roots of Trees, &c. annoy the ground, this 
Engine will be uſeleſs; for ifone ſtraw hinder one pin, the reſt cannos 
enter. | IP 1 OI F 
4. The pins muſt be very thick and near __— elſe if any of the 
Corn be injured by Worms, Froft, &:, your Crop will bedefeRQive. 
Howing iv All which Inconvenienciesand Errors are remedied and prevented by 
; 4: na howing in of Corn by hand in rows, both for the ſaving of Corn, and 
** - convenichcy of Weeding, and for the berter - increaſe at the Harveſt, 
far beyond what can be expeRed the common way : Allo it is of much 
tels expence than the ſetting Engine. 
Hartlib's Theſe ſeveral ways are all that we find as yet diſcovered,. and theſe 
Zegs)- alfo, for what I can underſtand, but little praQtiſed, at leaſt for Corn; 
but for Peaſe it is uſual, eſpecially the better ſort of Peaſe, to be howe 
in as Mr. Herilib preſcribes, and thatto a very conſiderable advantage:: 
Alſo I have cauſed the beſt fort of Peaſe to be ſer as Beans, in a doubl 
row. at' a good diſtance, with admirable ſucceſs. The fame Method ivuſed 
..._.... at this day about Goda/ming in Surrey. 5:76, 
The beſt 'wmyy But to remedy and remove all. manner of Errors or Inconvenicncies 
FRee-" thatcan be found in ſetting or. bowing of Corn, 1 ſhall here give you a 
”, -* plainand perfetdeſcription of an eaſy aud' feaſible Inftrument that {hall 
diſperſe, your Corn, Grain or Pulſe, of what kind ſoever, at what di- 
ſtance, and in what proportion you pleaſe to deſign, and that with very 
great Expedition, nd -vnry lictle exxraordinary charge, expence or ha- 


Firſt, make a Frame of Timber, of about two or three Inches ſquare, 
the breadth ofthe ' Frame abourt' two Foot, the height about eightcen 
Inches, the lehgth about four Foot, more or leſs as you pleaſe; as at 
u.. v..u. v. in Fig. at the — car ug. 1tt Chapter: this Frame 
on two-pair of ordinary Wheels like Plough-wheels. The Axle-tree of 
the two foremoſt wheels is to lock toeither fide, as doth the fore Axle- 
tree of a Waggon, for reaſons hereafter ſhewn ; the hindermoſt Axle- 
tree being of Iron, and ſquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to the Centre 
of the Wheels, rhar the Axes and Wheels may move together : then a- 
bout the' middle of the Frame in the bottom, let there be an Iron In- 
ſtrument, or of Wood pointed with Iron, like untoa Coulter, made a 

: 1c. Iittle ſpreading at the bottom, in the nature of a Share, made to paſs 
" through two Mortoiſes on the top for its greater ſtrength, and made alſo 
to be wedged higher or lower, according as you will have your furrow 
in.depth; as at o. 0. the uſe whereof is only to make the Furrow ſo 
that you-muſt make the point thereof of breadth only co move the Earth, 
and caſt it, or force it on cither ſide, that the Corn may fall to the bot- 
tom of the Furrow 3; then over this Share or Coultef, a little behind it 
may a wooden Pipe be made, to cometrom the top of the Frame, tothe 
lowerend of the Share, tapering downwards as at p. and as near as you 
' can to the Sharc, to deliver the Corn immadiately as the Ground is opeg- 
ed, and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth-afterwards fall 
in, it _—_— on the Corn. This Pipe is to proceed out of alarge Hopper 
fixed on the top of the Frame, that may cqatain about a Byſhel,more or 
leſs,as you think fit, as at q. but that the Cora may gradually deſcend,ac- 

to the quantity you intend to beſtow. on an Acre; at the ver 

neck of the Hopper, underneath-in the (quare Hollows thereof, mu 
be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of Wood, about balf an Inch thick, 


and 
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and proportionable ro the cavity of the neck; as behind the Ler- 
ter r. the Wheel need not be above two or three Inches Diameter; 
and fixed on an Axis extending from one fide of the Frame to the 
other ; on which Axis is alſo to be another Whee! with anedge on the cir- 
cumference thereof like the wheel of a Spit or Jack, asatr. which muſt 
anſwer to another wheel of the like nature and form, fixed on the Axis 
of the hindermoſt Wheels, as at s. then fit a Line( of Silk is beſt, be- 
cauſe it will not be ſo apt to ſhrink and reach as Hemp)) about theſe two 
Wheels, that when the Inſtrument moves on the hindermoſt Wheels, by 
the means of the Line, the ſmall Wheel at the neck of the Hopper, may 
alſo move 3 which lefſer Wheel in the neck ofthe Hopper, may have ſhort 
pieces of thick Leather fixed in the circumference thereof, like unto the 
teeth of a Jack-wheel, that upon its motion it thay deduce the Corn out 
of the Hopper, ia what proportion you pleaſe ; for in caſe it comes too 
faſt, then you may by a wedge at the 7enon of the piece whereon the 
Hopper reſts, asat #. or at the end of the Axis of the leſſer Wheel, like 
as in a Querne, force the Wheel and Hopper together ; and in caſe it feeds 
too ſlow, then may you remove them by the ſame Wedges to a further 
diltance : alſo in caſe your Line be too (lack or too hard, you may pre- 
vent either extream by a wedge in the place where the Axis of the Wheels 
moves, or by a third Wheel, about the' middle of the Line made to move 
further or nearer, as you ſee cauſe. | 

- Alſo by the means of the Iron Rod» v. fixed to the foremoſt Axis 
that is made to lock, may you guide your Engine art pleaſure, which 
Rod is made crooked at the neckof the Hopper, leſt that ſhould injure 
#ts motion. 

And at the turning you may lift up your Engine by the handles at 
x. for whilſt you lifcit up, the Corn feeds not until you ſet the ſame 
down again. : | 

One Horſe and one Man may work with this Inſtrument, and fow Land MR 
as faſt or faſter than ſix Horſes can Plovgh, ſo that you may with eaſe com- 4,4 of 
pute the Expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be ſingle ; but-you may in the the, Infew 
{ame Frame have two ſhares at twelve Inches diſtance more or leſs, as ** 
you will have the rows of Corn diſtant 'one from the '-ocher ; and two ,, 4, tne. 
Pipes ot of the ſame Hopper, and two ſmall Wheels on the ſame Axis, 
with other Wheels anſwerable, every whit as eaſy 10 be ——_ as one, 
and then may you double your proportion-of Land'1n a day. 213 3 | 

This Inſtrument will always keep the ſame proportion you firſt ſet it ,: xz, 
to, which you muſt thus contrive: Firſt, know the length of the Furrow of Seed. 
you ſowe, then caſt up how many of theſe Furtowsat- fuch a diſtance your 

\ Inſtrument is made for / whether a Foot, more or leſs; will amount un- 
toan Acre ; then! conclude how much tq ſowe on an Acre ; as ſuppoſe 
2 Buſhel, then divide rhar Buſhel into '{o many -parts as yow have. Fur- 
rows or diſtances in that Acre: then take one or eyo of thoſe parts, and 
Put into your Hopper, and obſerye whether it will -hzld. out, ov ſyper- 
abound at the end of one or two Furrows, and accoxdingly proceed-and 
TeQtify the Feeder ; or you' may judge by your own-reaton,- whether it 
feed too faſt or too flow. | by ORF 107 3607 BOG 

Iti caſe it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they” be cloſe. placeU gyope- z. Regipes 
ther, you' may make that 'Wheel at the/ lower Axis, wherein theLane nf / 
moves, to be leſs then the upper; then will the motion be flower: and 
thus may you make it moye as flow as you will, by augmenting ihe 
22 H 2 upper 
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upper, and diminiſhing the lower Wheels whereia the Linc is, and make 
it move faſter by the contrary Rule. S462 | | 
In caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace 3 in caſe you drive but ſlows 


"it feeds but ſlowly : here is no error. 


When you come to any turning at the Lands-end, by lifting up the hin- 


£ N vs of germoſt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe Wheels touch not the ground, 


the feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſeth until you ſer it down again. 

Alſoall the Corn you ſowe lies at one certain depth, none too deep, 
nor any too ſhallow, ned 

You may place a {mall kind of Harrow to fallow, but the beſt way is 
to have on each ſide each Furrow, a piece of Wood, alittle þroad at the 
end, ſer aſlope to force the Earth rounding on the Corn; this may well 
be placed and fitted to the bottom of this Inſtrument, juſt bebind the 
Share and feeding-Pipe. l: SHE HET 

By this Method of Sowing, any ſort of Grain or Pulſe may be ſaved 
the one half, and in ſome places more, which by the other way is either 
buried ſo deep under Clots, that ic cangor come up, or elſe is fo ſhallow, 
that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought in the Summer killeth .ir, or 
elſe lies on the Surface as a prey to the Fowls of the Air: Much alſo 
thereof falls in cluſters, twenty or thirty Graias where one arewo mighs 
ſuffice, which are common Inconveniences,. and uſually happening to the 
vulgar way of ſowing Corz, the greater half by far is loſt, which in all 
probability mgy be ſaved by the uſe of chis very Inſtrument, which will 
doubly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof 3 for here is 
no Corx ſowed under Clots, but in:Rows, as the Earth is ſtirred and mo- 
ved: itisall at one certain depth, and at one certain diſtance; and equal 
ly covered, below the injury of Froſt, and Heat, and Rapine of Birds. 
Alſo by this way the Corx may be ſown ia the very middle or convenient 
depth of the Mould, that it may have the ſtrength of the Land both be- 
low and above the Root, which in the other. more uſual way, the Core 
falls to the bottom of the Furrow on the Grayel, Clay, or ſuch like hard 
Ground, - that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as whar happens to be in the 
midſt, This way alſo exceeds the way of Serring Corr, where the Pins 
thruſt-iato the Ground, hardens and; faftens the Mould ; that unleſs the 
Land be very light, it confines the;Roots to too narrow a place, which 
in this'way is prevented, as I have lately obſerved in Garden-Beanes, 
that thoſe howed in, prove better than thoſe ſet with a ſtick. 

By the uſe of this Inſtrument alſo may you cover your Grain or Pulſe 
with any rich Compoſt you ſhall prepare for that purpoſe, either with 
Pigeon-dung dry or granulated, or any. other Saline or Liaxavial Subſtance, 
made difperſeable, which may drop after the Cor», and prove an excellent 


* Improvement ; for. we figd experimentally, that Pigeons dung ſown by 


the hand on Wheat or: Barly, mightily advantageth itby the common 
way of Husbandry ; much Coming might; we expe this way, where 
the Dung, or ſuch life fubſtance-is all in the ſame Furrow with the Corn, 
here the otheryulgar way, 2 great part thereof comes not near it. 

It may: either be done be haying-anothes; Hopper on, the ſame. Frame 
behind that for the Corn, wherein the Compoſt may be. put, and made to 
drop fucceffively after the Corn; or it may be; fown. by. another Ioftru- 
ment 'to; follow the. formery! which is the/berver wayy. aud may both 
diſperſe the Sole, and eover beth .Sail and Seed,” ©. 
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The Corn alſo thus ſown in Ranges, you may with wuch morc <on- 
yeniency$0o between, and cither weed it, or hoe. it, and carth i. UP as 
you think good, and at Harveſt it will eafily repay the Charges. 

' Alſo the Fore-wheels being made to lock: co and fro on cither ſide, 
you may have an upright Iron pin fixed to the middle of the Axis, ex- 
tended to the top of the Frame; and from thence a ſmall Rod of Iron 
to come to your hand, with a crooked neck juſt againſt the: neck of the 
Hopper ; by means 6f which Iron rod, you may lock or turn the Wheels 
either wayz and om your Inſtrument, and rettify it, if it deviate ut 
of its right courſe. | | 

The Hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the Seed preſs not much 
harder whea itis full, than when it is near empty, leſt in ſowe not pro. 

rtionably. | | 

This Inſtrument, although ir may at the firſt ſeem myſterious and intri- 
cate to the ignorant, yet Tam yery confident it will anſwer toevery par- 
ticular of what I have written of it: and any ' ingenious Wheel-right, 
Joyner, or Carpenter, may eaſily tnake the ſame with very little In(tru- 
Qtion, and any ordinary Ploughman may ule it. | | 


If your Land be either near the Water, of Clay, gr Sand, Rock. Grg- Hunter _ 
ce 


tage of this In 
firument. 


yel, &c. it is not then convenient to ſowe the Corn within the Land, be- 
cauſe it may not have depth for rooting: By this Inſtrument. may you 
then by placing the Share near the top of rhe Land, only to remove as 
it were the Clots, &- drop your: Setdin fows, and by certain Phixs,or 
pieces of Wood or Iron, made flat atthe end, and a little ſloping, ſet 
on each fide ſuch rows of Corti or Grain, the Barth may be caſt over it 
and laid in Ridges, above the ordinaty level of the Land ; which way 
I have proved tobe very advantageous ro Beatis laid on a ſhallow Ground, 
and covered over, #s. | | £2140 | 

The wav of Plough-trenching Land hbefore-mentioned, prepareth it fot 
all theſe ways of Setting or Sowing of Corn; as well as digging of it. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the General Uſes of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, and other 
| Seeds propagated by the Plough. 


- TPheat is the 'moft general Grain uſed. here in England for Bread, al- Teo 


though ir be not, unfit tor  moft of the uſes the other Grains are fit for : 
afr Beer, the beſt Beer. to keep hath: afuely a proportion of Wheat 
el 


Gur ordinary Beet, makerh it Mantle, or Flower in the Cup' when it is 
pouted'out ; which ſheweth with whars tie ſpirit Wheat is endowed, 
that ſo- much remains in the very | Bran... Allo Starch is made of muſty 
and udwholſortte- Wheat; and of the Brantheroof, chan which there are 
few things whiter. 


The principal uſe of Barley isfor the making of Beer,being che ſweet-, of Bavey. 


eſt and moſt pleaſant Grain for tf purpoſe3'it1s one of the beſt - Grains 
or fatting.of Swine, eſpecially being either boiled till it be ready to 
reak with nombre water than it' drinks up 5 of ground ina Mill, and 


wet into a Paſte,” or made igto «Meſh, elther way it prodaces mo.t ex- 
celtent ſweet Bacon.” | Hoe © | F290 


Rye, 


rothe Malt; and the. Bran of Wheat, « little thereof boiled in, | 


ws 
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Of Rye. 


Of Oats. 


Of Pulſes. 


Rye, its general uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf or mixed with Wheat 3 
it makes Bread moiſt, and gives it a very pleaſant taſte to molt Apperites. 
I know no other particplar uſe thereof ( it being not univerſally propa- 
gated ) only it's, reported, that it yields great ſtore of 8pirit or Aque- 
vile. T7 

Oats are the only Grain for a Horſe, and. beſt agrees with that Beaſt 
of any other, and in which the Horſe moſt delighteth ; and is a conſtant 
food either for Bread, Cakes, or Oatmeal to the Scots, and ſeveral Nor- 
thgrn places in England, and in ſome parts of Wales. Oats alſo will make 
indifferent good Malt, and a little thereof in ſtrong Beer to be kept, 
isuſual. They are a Grain that Poultry alſo love to fred on, and it makes 
them lay ſtore of Eggs above what orher Grain doth. 

The common uſe of Pulſes are generally known, as well for Menas 
Beaſts; but there are ſeveral that pretend to extract from them excellent 
Liquors, and- diftill very good Spirits or Aquavite, without Maulting, as 
one( ina certain 7Zraf# publiſhed by Mr. Harzt/ip ) pretends that Rye, 
Oats, Peaſe, and the like inferior ſort of Grains, handled as Bayley until 


it ſprout, needing not for this work tobe dryed, but beaten and .moiſt- 


ned with its own Liquor, and ſoundly fermented, will yield a monſtrous 
increaſes He alſo affirms, that out of one Buſhel of good Peaſe will. come 
of Sp#rit at the leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as- ſtrong as the 
ſtrongeſt Anniſeed-water uſually fold in Zoedon : this he affirms to be of 
the leaſt. He afterward in the ſame 'Tra&t gives the particular Proceſs, 
which is thus. {we 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water as will cover them, 
vill they Swell and Come, and be fo ordered as Barley is for Maulting ; 
only with this difference, that for this work if they ſprout twice-as much 
as Barley doth in Maulting, 'tis the better. The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if 
beaten ſmall, which is eaſily dorie, rhey being ſo tender, put into a Veſſel, 
and topt wich a Bung and Rag, as uſually, theſe will ferment ; andafter 
two, three, or four Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what before 
is promiſed. : | 

Thus (healſo adds ) may a Spirit or _—_—_— be made out of any green 
growing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, &s. which are not ily. | 

Alſo that the Spirit which is made out of Graiz not dryed into Mault, 
is more pleaſant than the other. 7. SC 

It is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tire, and that excellent 
Beer or Me may be made thereof without Mating : but thele things re- 
quire in another place to be Treated of ; and alſo of the: different. ways 
of Fermenting Ziquor, which we refer td another time and place. 
. Hempſeed is much commended for the feeding of Poultrey and other 


Fowl, ſo that where plenty thereof may be had, and a good return for 


Fowl, the uſethereof muſt needs be advantageous, ordered as you ſhall 
find hereafter; when we Treat of Poultrey. _ _. 


Flex-ſeed, or Lin-ſeed, Rape, and Cole.ſeed, are generally made uſe of 
for the makiog of of : - 4 


Of the preſervation of Corn. 


The preſervation of Corn when it is plenty and good, isof very great 
advantage to the Husbandman, andthe. Kingdom in general; for in 
ſcarce and dear years, the Husbandman hath little to ſell to advance 
on - his 
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his Scock, and the Buyers are uſally furniſhed with, muſty and bad Cors, 
from forreign parts, or from ſuch that were ignoxant of the ways to pre- 
ferve it. | PANEL | | 

Therefore in cheap years it will be very neceſſary to make uſe of ſome 
of theſe ways for the ſtoring up your plenty of Corn, againſt a timg of 
carcity. | | 

The way of making it up in Reecks, or Reeck ſtavals, ſet on ſtones,thax s Reeck- 
the Mice may not come at it, is uſual and common. Joo. | 
* But Corn thraſhed and clean winnowed, is apt to be muſty, therefore hey 
ſome adviſe that you lay up your Corn in the Chaff in large Granaries 
made for that purpoſe ſecure from: the Mice3/ and when you uſe or ſell it, 
then to winnow It. * | Ser hes | 

Alſo it is adviſed to mix Beexs with Corx, and that it will preſexve it Cres 1458 
from heating and muſtineſs. Ic is probable, that if the Feens be well drie 
edona Kiln, it may ſucceed, for then will they attra& all Gperfluous 
moiſture unto them, which is the only cauſe of the injury to the Corn; 
for in £2ypt where it is ſo Ge Cond will keep. in apen, Gracarics many . : 
goal, as in Pharaoh's title. The Beans are caflly (egaratedafterwazds fxom ” 
t ra. DT | 
Corn, preſerves it from heating : which may be true, 
aſtickan end in Corn, only to give paſſage” for. the Air to 
jng, pI, Granary full of ſquare waodea pi 
ay long trom heating, though not ſo wel 


| 

the upper, which had a ſmall hole in the bottom, that the Corti, 
like Send in an Hour-glaſs, hath fallen iato us 
all in the lower, they remoy'd it intothe upper 
al motion ; which is@ good way topreſerveit. ON 

The beſt Granaries are thoſe built of Brick with Cups of Timber 
wrought in the inſide, whereto to nail Boards, with which you. muſt line 
it ſacloſe ro the Brick, that there may be no ſhelter fot vermin. You may 
- make niany Stories one above the other, ler pant, gear the goe ta the 

other, for the ſhallower the Cart: lyeth, thebetter, and is the caller turn- 
ed, which will be very neceſſary todo ſometimes.  _ CET 

The way of preſerving Corntid Granaries, may be very advantagigus 
againſt a dear year; but if you keep it too long there, it may be unprofi- 
table, and is hot ſo praficable here as in the Zow-Counreys. 


Frf, Becauſe England it felf is a it were 4 Granary for theſe Coun- | 
Mas rar they re ſcarce any there, bug what dey bity adfodd | 
hence. or elſewhere, and therefore muſt haye Granafics to lay up their 
Cornin when they buy it. OY ; 


Secondly, In caſe they ſhould not buy {when it is cheap) ge thay 


Thirdly. In times of War they cannot have Corn fo | rt 
25 in times of Peace. So they are compelled to provide 


Imported, . 
a wet days 
23S 
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as Husbandmen uſually term it, when on the other ſide / ler the Seas be 
never {o much troubled ) we have our Corn at home. | 

So that the prinoipal uſe of a Granary is againſt 4 very dear year ; 
Therefore it is moſt adviſable to diſpole of your Corn in the Granary eve- 
ry other year, and lay up a new ſtore at a low Market, for by the ſhrinking 
of the Wheat, and the oldneſs of it, you may otherwiſe ſuffer more than 
the gain of a dear year can recompenſe you. 


SECT; YIL 
Of the preparation of the Seed. 


- The greateſt part of Vegetables, and more. eſpecially thoſe whereof we 

have betore Treated, are propagated of Seed, which included in a ve- 

ry ſinall ſhell, Skin, or husk, containeth the very Qzinteſſence of the 

Plant that produceth it, and is as it wete, the Life and Spirit of the Vege- 

Dy. Willis 4: table, coagulated into a ſmall compaſs. Erenims [ Natura |] # toto Plante 
Fe ments- mole nobiliores & maxime attivas particulas ſegregat, eaſque cum pauxillo 
_ terre & aque ſimul collett as, in Serina wvelut Plante cojaſen quintas efſenti> 
as efformat ; interian truncus, folis, caulet, & reliqua Plante membra, princi- 
pits attivis, pene orbata, valde depeuperantur, ac minoris efficacie ac virtutis 

exiſtutit. This Seed or Spirit of the Plant being caſt into its proper Ma- 

trix or Menſtraum, in -its proper time doth artraf unto its ſelf its pro- 
nouriſhment or moiſture, whieh by'its own ſtrength or power ir doth 

| ent, and tranſmuce that which was betore another thing, now into its 

. own being, ſubſtance or nature, and thereby doth diſpand irs felf, and 
Increaſe into the form and waiter by Nature deſigned. A more Philoſophick 
Definition and DifſeQion- of the nature of the Seed and Vegetation, we 

will leaveto the more Learned, and content our ſelvesin our Habitation 

with ſo much of the underſtanding thereof, as ſhall guide us unto the 
Diſcovery and Application of what may be this proper Menſtruum where- 

in cach'Seed moſt rejoyceth in, and with moſt delight atrrated 3 for it 

.is moſt evident, .that every Seed as it differs in nature from another, ſo 

it requires "different nouriſhment. For we perceive that in the ſame 

Land one fort of Seed will thrive where another will not, according to 

the Proverb, One Mans Meat is anothers Poiſon ; and that any ſort of Grain 

or Seed” will 'in time extrat and diminiſh ſuch Nutriment that it moſt de- 

lights in. Which is the cauſe that our Husbandmen do $5 ſo great an 

Grange of in. Ad and Improvement by changing their Seed, Clpecially from 
that Land which is ſo often tilled, which they call Homk-Zana, into 

Land newly broken; and from dry, barren, and hungry Land to rich 

id fat Land 3 alfo from” Land inclining to the South, to Land incli- 

ning tothe North, &e contre; all which produce a good Improvement. 

As Cattle that are taken out of ſhort ſoure, and bad Paſture, and put in- 

to. good ſiveet Paſture, thrive better than ſuch that are nor ſo exchanged. 

Afﬀeer the ſame manner it is with Trees' removed out. of bad Ground 
into. good ; all which are manifeſt Signs, that there is ſome particular 
thing. wherein each Seed daligh : which if we did but underſtand, 
we might properly apply it, an "iſ Riches and Honour to our ſelyes3 but 
becauſe weare ignorant thereof, and are content ſo to remain, we will 
make. uſe of ſuch Soils, Dungs; Compoſts, and other S__ and / 
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Ways of Advancemrat of the Growth of Vegetables, as are already dil- 

covered and made uſe of, and ſhall here give unto the Reader the {cveral 

Ways and Methods we ſhall find difperled inour Reſtck Authors for the im- 
bibition of the Seed, which hath been long attempted, and mariy ways 
cryed ; but'moſt of chem have fallen ſhort ofthe expettarion of che Fx- 
perimenters, becauſe they neither took the right Matter, por obleryed 
the right manner. of the Operation. As according to ſume Authors you Stecping of 
are preſcribed ro'ſteep your. Cor» 1n Dung-water, or Water - wherein Gn in 
Cow-gung| hath lain ſometime, which it's probable may be ſome,though 25": 
little advantage tothe Corn. | 

Then in. oge of the ſame Authors are ye commended to an Experi- 

menr better than the former : That whereas before you fteeped your Corn 

in the Water 'which had fucked out the itreagth and faltof rhe Dunz, 

you muſt now mingle your Dxzg, your Hates and your Cory together, 

and ftir them one whole hour ar the leaft; alſa in theevening ſtir them 

again for half an hour-or more, let\ them ſtand together- all night, and 

the next day at ſome tap draw-away . the Water, then mingle:the Corp | 

and Duxg throughly well together, and -afrer ſowe the Dung and. Corn 

mixed ig a barren- and hungry mould; and yourſball have (ſaith mige 

Author) as rich a Crop, asf the Ground it ſelf had beed dinged before; 

he giveth alſoa Probatum' eft untolt. ©» | RD wd 7 : 

The ſame Sir Hugh Chath ghegs youd procels of fteeping Cora out af Adam's Tool 

Johannes Baptiſta Porta; "which he preteids tocauſe 4 wondetful encreafe, **** 
and at leaſt five for 0he above: the accuftamed yield, which is, ' 7o rape 
#he Corn out of the middle of tha Ear, and hathe* i tn ſweet, Oyntment neage 
with the { of old Goats, being mixed with Bacthws and #ulcan, ( which 
our Author” interprets to be Goats'dung, the older-the betrer, mioiſten- >... 
ed with Wine, or new Muſt, or I rather judge Leesof Wine, J-let 1heir 
oft end even laid bed be gently warmed: | which he alfo interprets to be 
the Digging of the Land; and by warmiag, itvprobable he means foyl- 
ing or watering it with fome d-rich1Liquar.} TT 

* . Alfo-our Avthor there adviſes: for the {teeping of Coin in-zep He or 
\FPort, its own natural: Bathe ; 'burt ſeems to prefer the ſeeping thereof jn 
-the' Water wherein the: Dang of Oxesz, Kine, and; 'Sheep,..nad Pigeans- 
-dung hath been imbibed, which he preferibes ta be-aboule two; parts of 
Water to one of Dung, and let theta fland four or five tays,often. ftir- 
ring them together; «which Water decanted 'ar courſly filtered is fie for 
"your wſc; 'whercin you are to '{teep your Cora till it be glutted there- 
- With - which: you may eaſily difcoyer :' but be fare not to overcharge the 
- Corn with the Liquor: 3X3 mi 09290 apart) FATAL 
'* 'Thusfar we find howthe .ſfteeping of Cars in-Dung-water hath been 
-uſed and: apfiroved of, 'and that as may be prefucned from the; zationa- 
lity of the thing, and credit of thei Author, with: ome gged-fucceks ; : 
"But it is*probable/itmight not always anſwer.tha iexpetativn of the Ex- 
:perimenters; of at leaſt/not to produce fopreatan Increafe as the Authors 
promiſes neither cars choſe waysbe 1o.excelleritas theſe we {ball advyſe 
"you to, being grounded! on more adtional- Principles, and have begn 
'proved to'be more efeftgal chan thedther: 102106 + © oo 
earn nn ag Up 
inf Yepetables (whe (> | 8.9 beginning of this Treat 
"is the firceſtf tis pple; ofa which, Nie or Sal terrg is eligety- 
"2d the i ieft;-wwhereoF + 2 adviſfutn evidfuſe;os befprinkle, she; Seed : 


Semims 
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Semina vid: equidem multos medicare ſerentes 
Et Nitro prius profundere——— 


iraculum This alſo is that SubjeQt Glauber ſo highly extols, where he ſays, S: 
Muiidi, p 52+ Apricole ſemen hoc menſtruo humeFatum in agrum ſpargunt, citius matureſ- 
Cit, grams pinguioribus, &c. 1f Husbandmen did ye. their Seed imbibed 
with this Menſtruum, it would ſooner be ripe, and bear better Grain, 8c. 
This Subiett or Menſtruum he labours in ſeveral TraQts of his, to prefer 
above any other matter whatſoever, for all ſorts of Vegetables, either by 
application thereof unto the roots, or by way of irrigation, or by im- 
bibition of the Seed therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and 
acceleration of Mafuration; but in another Tratt of his, being the Ex- 
plication of the former, he very honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that judge 
Explicatio this /Vitre ar Subjef# to be common Nitre or Salt-petre, Velim autem men- 
Miraculi fem intelſigi meam non accipiendum eſſe Nitrum communt, hiſce minime pro- 
13" fcium, Common Nitre being nor fit for that purpoſe. The Mitre or 
Sal'terre intended by theſe and other Learned Authors as apt for this 
'work, is the fixed Salt extrafted out of any Yegrrable, Animal, or Mi- 
'#eral throughly calcined, as after the' burning of Land in the common 
way of bure-beiting, that which cauſeth ſo great Fertility is as well the 
., fixed 8alt or Alcali that's left in the Albes, . as the. waſte or expence of the 
Kerile acid Spirit which before kept that vegetating Salt. from a Qing. 
What is it'that is fertile in Lime, Aſhes, Soap aſſes, &c. but this N+- 
e, or Sal tere, this' Univerſal Subjef# left therein, and moſt ealily ſepa- 
rable after Calcinatioa ? 24173 

Uew 46. Therefore let every Hwbendman that expeds ſo large a Produ@ or 
Reward, take the right mattcr, ſuch that Glauber caſt on his Aparegas, 
which through its fiery nature deſtroyed the Worms, or baniſhed them 
| wholly from their ancient habitations, and by igsvegetating and fruQi- 
M fying nature it made the Aſparagus thrive more fully. and perteAly than 
before, &c. This Salt is as eaſy to be procured, as the. Lee or Lixivium 
wherewith the Women uſually ſcour their Cloths, being extrated ont 
of any -Aſbes, either of Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals, All the diffi- 
_ *culty is in the true proportion*- and: ſtrength ,of this Zixivium or Men- 
+9 "hi ftrunm: 'for Glauber adviles in another 7ra# of his, by no means to add 
Mundi, 21.: £00 much thereof to the Yines, left-they grow too rank © but in our way 
of Imbibition of Grain, werneed not fear that ; only this we muſt be 
cautious of, that the great and fiery beat thereof deſtroyeth:not the Corn, 
for the higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove the greateſt Poyſons - 
but let not this prove'a Diſcouragement, for it cannot be- difficult to 
prevent this Inconvenience, either: by moderating the quality - of the 

Menſtruum, or the timeofImbibition. bo: Mb 
Next in'place to this WWniverſal Suhjet# may beuſed ſuch materials that 
contain moſt of the ſame, as Vrize, 'which contains very. much of that 
; Volatile or Vegerating Salt, aad- hath been experimented to have advan- 
5 -ced the growth of Corn, and to/baveaccelerated{it,. as you may, obſerve 
in the 402. Experiment of the Lord: Barons! Syivs. Then the Dung of 
"Sheep, Pigeons, and other Fowl, who; becauſe izrhey; make ng Yrae, have 
\ their Dung enriched with a mars err of that Swbjz than other 
_  Crearvures, wheace it is uſually by. che 4rine: Sheep alſodrink 
 - but little, and feed dry, which makes their Dung exceeding; rich and 


ertile 
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fertile. 1 caſually met with the following Procef hi hly -ax a lauded b 
the Owners thereof, promifing wonder! l Prodtritions from ; its which, 
5 thus: A 

Take half a Buſhel of Sheeps- dung; ond 4 upon i ewenty quarts- 
of Spring-water, ſet it onthe fire till it -- luke-warm, but not boyling, 
and ſo rub with your hand all the Sh by lirtie! and Yrerle; (- rill 


be diſolygd i in the water jrhen ler tt _ elvehouts, after which 
- Ir the water theo! h a courſe Cloth; 'witha hard Com prefſion : this 


water keep far uſe: Then take of Bay: falt mduiffolve itin luke warar 
water, which water fifter, 'and ey —_— in 40 Paftheri Veſſel over the 
Fire ; of this congealed, Salt after the'witers Evaporition, take'two good 


handfuls, likewiſe do the ſame with Salt-petre, eg it in water, filter 


the water; and evaporate it; then'takeof the ifing congealed Sale: 
petre one. good handful, and let both; theſe vet the fore; 
mentioned Liquor of Shetps dung; making 'it wiin milk-Wwarw | whey 
all the Salts are therein well diffolved, pur Hits? 'thit 'Prepired Liquor 
eight Gallons of Corn, or. other Seed, and let it ſteep therei thirty or 
thirty ſix hours ; the take it andput it into! TR, Sh ran the' wa- 
ter into anather Veſſel, ' which water maybe f [6-5 'manners 1 
when the water is all drained away; ; oth he Cor == Seedind dey — 
it in {&me upper loft expoſed to i 

moſt dry, ſcarter or fowe itin bal 
dung-dregs: being dryed muſt be Gf; 
uke warm water, which being 
Salt thereof is to be diſſolved witf' 
water. . 
I have here given you this proceſs | Fat, 
contracted for at a high rate, the ow 
to ſucceed. The Proceſs a we 1 
enced in Rural Affairs, for you will find it di 
dung-water, difſolved in, thoſe roportions ; 
ly diffolves, which doth b thi 
.cilage, that all goes Re, Po, Kite goes, * 
which is more ſtrange Pe Gerd pY 

avated, but the ve ry ubſtarice 0 Foe 
Is an Argument ſu Aicient of Fi | 
nodregs or remainder of the S 
difſolyed treddles. As for the 
from themy and therefor role rhe 
needleſs ; only the Salt of £ tp _ pew 00d: , 
that pgs Salt, or Univerfd SBjt# we I 
only it is Har fue ropes AY dear Yougoe: as W's ſhay. be ad at a far 
caſter rate. oft ls Fl 


Nevertheleſs Fas 0 15 Sea [ſalt eden 
ory re + I ER RIO 


| Improver of the Seed, $ad an 
paſſing over an Arm of the Sea 
IP & his corg being If 
IT FT = 


miſchance at his landing. fell into. the 


Air, not tothe Sun, being al- 
10H NB. 1, nod being -.. 
4, td MeSalcther re 


ted-and 'E in 
the er in hee F ons 


=: 


ſ": IMO rs 


Ih 


there till the next low-water, e Jam 

neceffity) did the man beftazy the farne Wheat 

and at the Harveſt he reaped a Crop of goo 
not any of his Neighbours had the 


Legacy. 


| _————_— 
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Doubtlets, infufion of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforeſaid Mas 
terials, is {ome advantage to it; or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, Beer, 
Perry, Sider, or elſe in Beef-broth and the Brine of Poudering-tubs, as 
is by ſome. adviſed. wth 


: Alſo ſome. affirm that Cora fpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Mault, and then ſown, came up ſpeedily, and got the predomination 
of the Weeds at firſt, and ſo kept:the ſame, that there was produced 
a- far greater: increaſc'than ordinary ; which is a ſufficient convincing 
Argumeat, "that if common water ponguce ſo manifeſt an Improvemenr, 
that thea a better Liguor may much more. 

Becauſe the Corn alſo.. will ſeem troubleſome to ſowe being wer, it is 
preſcribed either to let it dry aday or two on Floor, or elſe to fift Nlack- 
ened - Lime thereon, which is to be preferred, becauſe it preſerves the 
Corn from .Vermine, Smutt, & C. | 


I find alſo. another compounded Liquor to have been commended and 
experimented for the eeping of Graia thereig, which is thus : Pour in- 
to: quick and .unſlaked Lime, as much water as ſufficeth to make it ſwim 
four inches above the Lime, and unto ten pounds of the ſaid ,water 
pgured of mix one; pound of Aques Yite, and in that Liquor ſteep or 
ſoak Wheat, or Corn, tweaty four hours which being dryed in the Sun, 
orin the Air, Hioep qqninin the faid Liquor twenty four hours more: 
and do. it likewiſe thethird time ; afterward ſowe them at great diſtances 
the __ the _ — «1 fg of - _ berween = 
Grain,: {0.,one Grain: wi uce y, thirty fix, thirty* eight,forty . 

fikty try "age and thoſe very friucful, with a tall Stalk Squalling 

_—_T 4 RS, > OY G0 1 FO 
ſeemsto bea moſt rational Proceſs for this purpoſe, and on this 
ike ways of 'Maceration or Fermentation of the Seed depends 
zxperiments, where the Corn or Seed hath yielded fo pro- 
 Lacreaſe, as that one Grain of Whear ſhould yield a hundred 

. Ears, and in them fix thouſand Grains : latina it ge- 
nexally; hold to. be. but a quarter of the number, it is beyond what any v- 
ther way of, Husbandry can perform. 


: wo A - 
” 
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But for the imbibing or ſteeping of Corn, or any other Seeds in rich 
Wanes, or Spirit of Wine, it will not ſucceed, thoſ things being of too 
hota aature, and too ſoon excite the Vegetable Faculty. 


| It is no finall advantage to pick or cull out the beſt Seed, for the 


Petiagef -. Seed that grows in the middle of the Ear is the beſt, and that which 
Seeds...» grows. 08. the principal Stalk is the beſt, and doubtleſs yields the faireſt 
7 encreaſs; Thisis no new opinion, as may be obſerved in Yogil, 

$- ' 


\ Tſaw8eedpicÞ d and cull d with tedious pain, 
: Hndyet degenerate, unleff yearly we 
The largeſt chuſe ; each thing by deſting * 
So baſtens to grow wrſe=——=— 


Gardoers- 


Of eArable Land and Tillage. FT 
"Gardners uſually preſerve the faireſt Plants for Seed, owe” TEEETT = 


the faireſt Seed ; from whence they have: their ſuitable and proportion- 
able encreaſe : therefore it may not be labour loſt to uſe the ſame me- 
thod in picking of Whear. ' 

Some. have ſtrain'd a Wimſheet athwart a Barns Floor about the 
middle thereof, and with a Scoop or Shovel caſt their Wheat againſt 
the upper part of the Sheet; by which means the heavieſt Grain have 
been caft over, and the lighter fallen on the nether ſide of the Sheer. 
Other ways may be tryed for the deciding the better from the worſe, 


but leave them to the ingenious Country-man to diſcoyer. 
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CHAP. Y. 


Of the Manuring, Dunging, and Styling of Lands. 


H 


and of the ſeveral ways of Improving Me, 


the great Advantages and Benefits that are raiſed out of them, 


Aving diſcourſed of Meadows, ws and" Arable Lands, and of 


s by drowning or watering, 


and of Paſtures and frable Zands by Incloſure, by ſowing and propaga- 


.ting New Hays, Graſſes, and the beſt ſorts of Corn, Pulſe, and other 
Seeds, and by the beſt way of Tilling 


and — the ſame : Now it 


will be neceſſary to fay a little concerning this moſt general way of Im- 
provement by Manuring, Dunging, and Soyling of Zend; under which 
terms we comprehend. all the ſeveral ways of tempering, altering, re- 
newing, or adding unto the Land, or applying any ſubje&t whatſoever 
thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. | 


SECT..L 


of the Burning of Land 


7 he Burning of Land, or any other operation on it by Fire, ſeems to 
be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advantage to moſt of our 
barren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet: The burning of 
the Ground it ſelf ſeems to be of very ancient uſe, as appears by #irgil : 


Sepe etiam fteriles incendire profuit agros. 


And burning of Wood, and other Combuſtible Materials on Land, is 
praiſed amongſt the Americans for the Improvement - of their Land 3 


which is aa Argument as well of their Natural 
of the Improvement. For 


cellency and advantage 
- _ on Land, doth very much heat che Ground, and 


enuity, as of the Ex- 
burning of ſueh 


lets --free. that 


fertile Principle the Sal terre which before for the moſt part was bound 
up 5 alſo it leaves a good quantity ofthat Salt on the Land mixed with 
the Aſhes, whichis generally held to be the only advantage this way 
yields, though the 


altho 


you remove the 


3 for whereſoever the Fire is made, 
es wholly, yet will the place bear a better 


Crop than where you beftow the Aſhes, as formerly we noted. 

his Art of Burning of Land, uſually called Dexſbiring ( queſt Devon- 
Londs burn- ſbiring or Denbighſhiring, becauſe it ſeems there to be moſt uſed, or to 
beezing good. have +been invented ) or burn-beating, is not applicable or neceſſary to 


z 


all ſorts of Land : for ina good, fertile, rich, looſe Soyl, where a good 
ſweet Graſs, or good Corn flouriſheth, it waſtes as well the good asthe 
bad Juice ; wherefote in moſt places in Somerſerſbire, and ſuch other fer- 
tile places, they reje& it. But for barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy Land, 
be it either hot or cold, wet or dry, it is a very great Improvement, 


inſomuch 


ee PO CO TOIS 
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infomuch that moſt ſorts of ſuch poor Lands will yield intwoor ens 
years after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 


was worth-before. 


The moſt uſual Method is, with a Breaſt-plough to pare off the Turf, zamer of 


turoing it over as it's Cut that ir may dry the better ; if ir prove a very #urn-beating, 


dry ſeaſon and the weather hot, then it needs no more turning 3 bur if 
the weather be caſual, it muſt be turned, and the Turfs ſet a little hol- 
low, that they may dry the better, and when they are throu h-dry, 
they may be laid on ſmall heaps about two Wheel-barrow loads on a 
heap : the leſſer the: heaps are the better, ſo there be enough to make a 
good Fire throughly toconſume the whole to aſhes. If the Turf be full 
of fibrous roots, or hath a good head on it, it will barn without any 
other additionary fewel; it not, you muſt raiſe your heap on a ſmall 
bundle of Ling, Goſs, Fearn or ſuch-like, which in ſome places they call 
Ollet, which will ſet"the whole on Fire : you may afterwards let thoſe 
litle hills of 4ſbes lie till they area little ſaddned with rain, before you 
ſpread them, or take a quiet time that the wind* may not waſte your 
aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering; alſo you muſt pare the ground 
under the hills fomewhat lower than the ſurface of the Earth, to abate irs 
over-great fertility, cauſed by the Fire made thereon. It is alſo to be 
obſerved that the Land is to be bur ſhallow or half Ploughed, and not 
above half the uſual quantity of Seed ſowen'on an Acre, and that alſo 
hate in the year : If Wheat, towards theend of Ofober, only topreveant. 
theexceſſive rankneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge 
what advarirage Burning is to the Land, and this alſo on+ the pooreft 
Plains or Heaths. \ & - 

You muſt note, that ih bttroing your Turfyou do not over-burn it : 
that is, that you do only burn-it that it will break and ſpread well : for 
if you burn it roo much, of into white aſhes, you do waſtethe Nitrous 
Salt. Although the middle part of 'your Hill will be more burnt than 
the outward, yet may you ſo ofder it, by applying little Combuſtible 
matter to the Hill, that it-ſhall not burn ro6! faſt : ' for' the Nower the 
Fire, rhebetter it fixes the Sale. | | 


' | Others there are that when they-ſtubb up their Goſs, Brooms, arid ſuch« . 


ltke, lay the Roots on heaps- when they are dry; and cover them with 
the parings of the Earth between, where they raiſed the Roots, and'fo 
Burn over the Land, which is alſo's very confiderable Improvemenr. 

In ſome places alſviris uſual to Burn the-Stubble and other traſh they 
can rake together on their Lands, which muſt needs be very good ſh far 
as may be according to the quantity thereofy: although it berror © mach 
uſed for ferility ſake, as to rid tHemſelvesof theſtuff, for they uſually 
burn Heaths and Turf-Commons to give liberty t6'the Grafs, *+- 17, 

"Sir Richerd YYeſton gives this for a good' way; that is," Firſt pare'of 
the Heath, { or Tar, | ; 
may put'to one Hill as much .paring as 
Ground. = C27 £2299 \ ' ef 21906) 
The Hills being ſufficiently made and Prepares, are to be fired and" 
burat” ito -Aſhesz and unto the Aſhes ofeyery Hill you muſt puts peck? 
of uriſlaked Lime? the Lime is to' be covered! over with the ©Aſhes;- ai” 
ſo- to ſtand till ain comes and flakes. the Lime, afterthat mingle yogr- 
Aſhesand Lime together, and ſo ſpread it over your Landy > i 9th 


o vn 


In 


then'make the parings*into little Hills'+- you _ 
es offfrom a-Rod' or Poledf! 
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In ſuch places where Fewel is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, it is 
very excellent Husbandry to get together into ſuch Land you intend 
to fertilize, all the ſmall Wood, Buſhes, Furze, Broom, Heath, Fearn, 
Stubble, or whatever combuſtible matter you can procure, which in 
moſt places are eaſter obtained than Dung ; and in a dry time lay itin 

' heaps diſperſedly about the ground, and caft over it the parings cf the 
Land where it lies, and fetfire to it, and whilſt it burns (having ſeveral 
to help you.) caſt on Turf or Earth on the moſt flaming parts, to hinder 
that itflame not too'much 3 the heat of which fires will ſo calcine the 
Earth under them, and the Earth caſt on them, belides the - aſhes of the 
Vegetables, that it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bour beſtowed thereon : | there can be no better uſe made of theſe com- 
buſtible matters, and eſpecially of the Hawm or ſtrings of Hops, which 
burnt in the Hop-garden, and the parings ofthe Turts on the fide of the 
Garden, or elſewhere, or any other Earth caſt over it as it burns, and 
then more Hawm over that, and more-Earth on that; as they uſe toſay, 
Stratum ſuper ſtratum, till all be done, either in one or ſeveral places, 
will make ſo excellent a Compoſt; to be applied to the Hop hills, thac 
gone can exceed it, which TI my ſelf; have done ; And this anſwers to 

NOR TRETo%s what. Glauber delivers as a great ſecret, and very profitable: Pertice, 

Miraculi Aongwrit, aut pali, quibus Yites Iupalorwn Canles ſuſtinentur, ſs igne , qua 

Mundi, p. 34- 742 extremitatem ſam inferiorem deſunt, adurantux, & extremitate adujta, 

in lignorum oleum illud  immittantsr, -ut pingnidingy lam imbibant, &c. 
duplex hoc patfa' emolunsentum affererites ; prixs eft quod .pertice a putredine 
conſeruate quotannis breviores non evadent, ſed dintius duxent : Alterans 
quod witium & lupulorum radices pinguedinem & alimentums ex Pperticarum 
extremitatibus. attrahentes , Inxuriante intremerts: excteſcaut, By which 
it 2ppears,' that the ends of the Hop-poles only being burat and imbibed 
. 1, his / egetable Ol, or Fixed $«lt, will -not only eadure long from rot- 
tings but allo. will yield extraordinary nouriſhment to the Roots of the 
Hops ; of ſuch, wonderfull efficacy is this ſybjeQ, that the leaſt Grain 
thereof carrieth- with;ic- much of ferxility,' as the-ſame Author faith a lic- 
tle before of the ſame Subjeff ; Non tantum: in'agris" praſtat, ſed etiam 

Pag-21, A4tboribus,.. &. witibue, addo:'ut- una 'colews plena' tonns' tantum ad agrorum 

ſhexcorationem. conferre valeat, quantim: Aecem fimo' equino, aut vaccine re+ 
Mig pieefes olent.. | 1 9 g99'v (5! 11 . 
This kind of Meaure/ either. by Burning, as before, | or with the fixed 
= Salts of any, thing whatſoever, dath alſo much more enrich your Crop 
; thag any other Dung ox $pil;: for: this teadeth: pripeipally uato fertility, 
ordinary Dung of Beaſts: nwvre unte:the groſs lubſtahce of the Srraw or 
awm, thag unto; Fruit! pr Seed, 'and! alſo; breeds moxe of Weeds than 
this our Havoc, Saint, JIt2G: SY 12 03 Cf1GHT 11; 
Other 2h, © There are; alld - ſeveral othes. ſpresofi Materials cobe uſed, as Soils. and 
& Mennres, Niagures; for the fertilizing; and enriching; of Lands : Some whereof ans 
| taken ofrom; the: Earfhy,) as ;£be/k, Marie, ' Clay, &c., Others from the 
Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c. Others alſo are the Dungs and! Excrer 

Of ofliging Creatures;; and'others that are ſeveral-lortsof Vegerbles 

| elyes,/and other: caſual things; a2-Syot, Rags, &ec. Of all: which 
waſznd theſe whereof we: {hall now treat, ito: have'been found'ont 

| anger wo £9: be uſeful and beneficial: to-the Husbandman for the pur+ 
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Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth. 


35, \ 7 "4 
Whereof there are ſeveral ſorts ; ſome of ſo hard and_undiſſoluble 8 
nature, that it is not fit to lay on Lands ſimply as it is, but afrer it is 
burned into Lime, - becomes a very excellent Improver of- Lands : there 
arealſo otber ſorts of Chalk more unttuous and ſoluble, which being laid 
on Lands crude as they are, and let lye till the Froſts and Rain ſhatter and 
diſſolve the ſame, prove a very conſiderable advantage to Barren Zands : 
now whereany of theſe -Chalks are found, it is good to prove their na- 
tures, by laying them on ſome ſmall portion ot Land crude as they are, 
or by burning them into Ze, if Fewel be plenty, 'or to half burn them; 
by ON = _y experimentally know the true effeQs and benefits that 
Subject will yield: - 9-1. « (= 3T 3 __— p ; 
= although Chalk ſimply of it ſelf either burnt or unburnt, may 
not- prove ſo advantageous -as many have. -reported, . yet is it of y 


grear uſe to-be mixed:with Zarth and the Daungs of Animals: by whic | 


may be+made an admirable, ſure, and natural fruitful. Compoſition for 
almoſt any ſorts of Lands, and raiſeth Corn in abundance. 

- Liming of Land is of moſt excellent uſe, many barren. parts of this 
Nation being thereby reduced into ſo fertile a condition for bearing: moſt 
Forts of Grain, that upon, Land not worth above one or:twoShillings an 
"Acre well husbanded with Zize hath been raiſed asgood Hheat, Barley, 
white and gray Peaſe as England yields. Engliſh Improver. | 

Alſo that by the ſame means from a Ling, Heath, or Common natu: 
rally barren and little worth, : hath been raiſed moſt gallant Cor»,worth 

five or ſix Pounds an Acre, bythe ſame Author. | +, + 

He alſo.affirms that ſome men have.had and received ſo-much profit 
upon their Lands -by once Ziming,. as hath, paid' the purchaſe of their 
Lands, and that himſelf. had . great advance thereby, yet lived twenty 

_ from Lime, and ferchediche ſame by Waggon ſofar to lay it on his 
Lands. ; vetl7 C: x3 5 4 He : 

- One Author faith twelve or fourteen quarters will Lizze an 'Acrez/anox 
ther faith 160 Buſhels: the difference of the Land may require adifferent 
10N. l , Eid SLE] » 4 $10 1 415 

The moſt natural Land for Lime is the light and ſandy, the next 
wie and gravellyy wet and cold gravel not good, cold clay. the worſt 

all. SON 37 7.5: Bent!  2./19mfn.3 5. vill 
Alſo a mixture of Lirhe, Earthy/ and Dung together; isa very excel- 
leat Compoſt for Land. #25511 46 $1422: ork offs nougrits; 
- . Marle is a vety excellent thing, commended'of all that either write 
or practiſe any thing in runs 


There are ſeveral kinds of it, ſome ime. 


of Chalk, 


of Live 


Stony, ſome Soft, white, gray, ruſſet, - ellow, | blew, black; and | ſome red: of Mark. 


It is of a cold nature, 'and faddens Land exceedingly; and very heavy 


It is, and will go downwards, though not ſo:much an Liwedoth,, The : 


goodneſs or badneſs thereof is not known ſo inuch by the colour, :as by © 


Purity. and Uraniponatelac of it ;: for iF -it-will 'break-i Ro ab 


like a Dye, or ſmooth like Lead-Oar,. without any Campoſition'. 
or Gravel or if it will flake like Slae ones, and flake or ſhatter after 
Si. - 
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a ſhower of Rain, or being expoſed tro the Sun or Air, aad {hortly af- 
ter turn toduſt when it's throughly dry again, and not congeal like tough 
Clay, queſtion not the Fruicfulnels of it, notwithſtanding the difference 
of colours, which are no certain ſigns of the goodneſs of the Marle. As 
tor the Slipperimef, Y:ſcoufneſs, Fattineff, or Oylineff thereof, although 
it be commonly eſteemed a ſigne of good Hare, yet the beſt Apthors af 
firm the contrary, viz. Thar there is very good Mayle which is not ſo, 
Beſt way 16 but lieth in the Mine pure, dry and ſhort, yet nevertheleſs if you water 
Enow Marte. jr, you ſhall find it {lippery. But the beſt and trueſt Rule ro know the 
richneſs and profit of your Marle, isto try a Load or two on your Lands 
in ſeveral places, and in different proportions. 
Uſe and Be They uſually lay the fame on ſmall heaps, and difperſe it over the 
neftef Whole Field, as they do their Dung; and this Marie will keep the Land 
Merl. whereoa it islaid, in ſome places ten or fifteen, and in ſowe places thirr 
years in heart : it is moſt profitable in dry, light, and barren Lands, ſuc 
asis moſt kind and natural for Rye, asis evident by Mr, Blithes Experi- 
ment in his Chapter of Maz/e. Ir alſo affordeth not it's vertue or ſtrength 
the firſt year, ſo muchas in the ſubſequent years. It yieldsa very great 
. Increaſe and Advantage on high, ſandy. gravelly, or:mixed Lands, though 
never ſo barren, ſtrong Clay-ground is unſuitable to'it : yet if it can be 
laid dry, Aarle may be profitable on thatallſo. # | 
It is very necefſary in Mzrlize Lands to find out the true proportion; 
how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, nor too little, 
( in medio -virtus. ) It's better to errxe: by laying on too little than too 
much, becauſe you may add moreat-pleaſure, but you-cannot take away; 
the ſureſt way is to try ſome ſmall quantities firſt, and proceed as your 
Experiments encourage. -It hath been alſo experimentally obſerved, that 
youaretolay your Marc in. the beginning of Winter on hard and bind- 
tag Grounds. And on: the :contrary, you ,arc to lay it in the Spring on 
light, ſandy, dry, and gravelly Lands, but it's gaod to try both ; it's 
held to betbeſt to lay-it abroad in the;beginning of Winter, that the 
Froſts may firſt make the ſame moulder into' ſmall pieces, and ſo become 
apt for Solution, which is done by : the Rains that more plentifully fall 
in the Winter. ; 
You ſhall obſerve ( faith Markham) that if you cannot pet any perfe& 
and rich Merle, .if then'you can get of that Z5rth which is called Fullers- 
Earth, 'and where the one is not, commoaly the other is, then you may 
uſe it in the ſame manner as you ſhould do Merl, and it is found to be 
very near .as-profitable. 
- Mr. Zernhard Paliſty (that French Author cited ſoggften by Sir H; 
Plate ) commends the ſame; I have not known it at Any time practiſed 
in Exglazd for the bettering of any ground, ( faith Sir Hugh Platt ) but 
by all preſutmption the ſame muſt of neceſſity be very rich, becauſe, it is 
el fall of chic Vegetative Salt, which __—_ in theſe ſcouring effeQs, for 
_..;,-, the whit ic:is divers ways had in uſe. oft us. | 
Gui, | © Clay 'is'byrmany commetided to be -a tonfiderable Improvement to 
- fir ſome-forts of light and fandy Ground, as Sir Hugh Plaze gives the relati- 
fd »d on of a: certain perſonthat aflured it tobe moſt true, that the very Clay 
wwe which he digged up 5, > pony, le ur being daid upon bis Paſture» 
"Mo, ITO he there held by Leaſe, did excecdingly enrich the fame, 


—_—_ 


lravhe did acver regard to. feck after-any other Soil. 
uo is Alſo 
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Alſo Mr. Gabriel Platt relates that he knew light ſandy ground which 
was good for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a great quantity 
of tf Cley-ground which converted it to good temperament, whereby 
ir became truittul, and not ſubjet to fail upon every light occaſion as it 
did before, but would abide variety of weather, according to the nature 
of Hafel-ground : And this Improvemat ("{ath he ) is of no little va- 
lue, for there 1s a great difference berwixt Land that is ſubjeA to fail 
once in two or three years, and Land thus Improved that will not fail 
once in two or three aad twenty years through the diſtemperature cf 


the weather. | | 
Mr. Bernhard alſo affirms that all Xfzrle is a kind of Cl iy ground; and 


- ft ſhould ſeem ro differ 0aly in digeſtion from Mayls. 
It is good to try it on {everal grounds both Arable and Paſture, and 

for ſeveral Grains at ſeveral times 1a the year, and in ſeveral proportions, 

by this means you may find our the true value and ef:&- of this, and 

by the ſame Method of all other Szberranean Soy! or Manure, and there: 

by raiſe unto your ſelf a conſiderable —_— 

By the ſame Rule, and for the ſame Reaſon that Clzy advanceth the of S:24. 

benefit of light and ſandy grounds, may Send bean Inrichment and Im- 
rovenmieht to cold Cy grounds, as Mr. Gabriel Platt teſtifeth that he 

Path known ftiff Clay grounds that would ſeldom be fruicful unleſs the 

ſeafon of the year proved very proſperous, to have been cured by lay- 

ing thereupon a great quantity of light Szxdy ground, which afterwards 

was converted to a good © terriperament, like to the ſort of ground 

commonly called Hatel-ground, which ſeldom or never faileth to be 

fruicful. 3 + Eve 

The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills or 

ether S«ndy places by the violence of RKawn; other Sexds that are digged, 

have little fertility in them, only by way of contraQting to Cls -ground 

they may effe& much, as Colume!s fairh, that his Grandfathet uſed to 

carry $44 0n Clay, and on the contrary to brirlg Clay on Sandy grounds, 

and with good ſucceſs. "On | þ 5245-6 

| Sand allo isof great uſe to be mmiked with Soil, as Mr. Blizh adviſeth; * 

for the ſpeedy raiſiag of great quantities of Soil in the Winter by the ſheep 

when foulding is generally negletted ; and that is by making a large 

Sheep-houſe for the houſing of Shee in Winter, which may be Sheep- 

cribbed round about and in the middle too, to fother them therein : you | 

may bring herein once or twice a week ſeveral Loads of Sn cither out L 

cf che Streets or ways, or from a Send-pit, and lay it three of four Inches 

thick, and ſo continue once or twice a week as long as you pleaſe; and 

what with the heat and warmth of their bodies, and the fatneſs of theit 

Dung and Urine, the Sad will turn to excellent rich Soil, and go very 

far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable then you can conceive, 

. There are ſeveral ſorts of Ezrtb that are of fingular wiſe for the bettet- of £4. 

ing of Land, as all Ezrh of a Saltiſh nature is fruitful ; eſpecially ill 

ſuch Earth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houſes, of which you 

_ Salt-perre, is rich for Land, and. ſo are old Floors under any 

Buildings. XP 

_- Mr, Plan affirms that he hath known many hundred Loads of Ferth 

Told for twelye pence a Load bein digged out 'of a Meadow neat to 

Hempton-Court, which were carried three or four miles to rhe higher 

grounds, and fertilized thoſe TW wonderfully, and tecompenſed 

2 
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"Long 


the labour and charges very well; which Earth being laid upon Arable 


Land within a Furlong of the ſame Method 'did more hurt than good 3 
which ſheweth that the Earth muſt be of diflerent nature from the Land 
whereon it is laid. $4 r | 

Alſo any ſort of Farth may be made uſe of for the folding of Sheep 
thereon under a Covert, after the Flanders Manner, as betore is ſaid of 
Sand. | SE or 
All forts of Zarth ate very uſeful to intermix with Lime, Dung of 
Beaſts, Fowl, or any other fatty ſubſtance being laid, ftratum ſuper ſtra- 
rum, in pits or on heaps to putrifie together, as well ro moderate the qua- 
lity as to increaſe the quantity of your Soil. 

Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent Improyer of ſeveral 
ſorts of Land, eſpecially the light and ſandy. 


SECT. IIL 
Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


The richeſt of all Sezxds is what comes from the Sea-cozfts and the 
Creeks thereof, and all Lands bordering on the Sea may be improved 
by them; it isthe uſual praQtiſe in the Weſtern parts of Exglend for the 
people to their great charge 1n carriage to convey the Szlriſh Sands un- 


to their barren grounds, whereof ſome of them do lie five miles diſtance 


from the Sea, and yet they find the ſame exceeding profitable, for that 
their Inheritance is thereby enriched for w_ years together, the greac- 
eſt virtueconſiſting in the Saltiſhneſs thereof. 

Others ſay the Richneſs of the Saxas is from the fat or filth the See 


doth gather-in by Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches daily from the 


ſhores, and from fiſh, and from other matters that putrifie in the Sea, 
all which the Waters cafts on ſhore, and purgeth forth of it {cIf, and 
leaves in the Sapzds, while it ſelf is clean and pure. 

The Sands of freſb Rivers challenge alſo a place in our Improvements, 


: being laid on Land proper for the ſame, but more eſpecially if ic be mix- 


of Sea- 

Weeds and 

Weeds in 
A 


ed with any other matter, as moſt uſually it is, where it is caſt on ſhelves 
at the falls of ſome Land-waters deſcending from Hills or High-ways. 
In Devonſhire and Cornwal, and many other parts, they make a very 

reat Improvement of the Sea-weeds for the Soiling and Manuring of 
their Land, and that toa very great advantage. 
All manner of Sea-Owſe, Owſie-mud, or Sea-weed, or any ſuch-like, 
growing either in the Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof there is a very great 
quantity loſt anddeftroyed; are very good for the bettering of Land. 

In Cormwel there is alſo a Weed called Ore-weed, whereof ſome grows 

upon Rocks under high water-marks, and ſome is broken from the bot- 


-" fom of the Sea by rough weather, and caſt upon the next ſhore by the 


V ind atid Flood, wherewith they Compoſt their Barley-Land. 
Of Smayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. 


"It lieth inepoatly it deep Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is 
very ſoft, full of Eyes and wrinkles, and little ſhells, 1s very rich ; ſome 
they {ell for one {ſhulling two pence the Load, another ſort they fell for 
”Y. | two 


— 
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two ſhillings four pence the Load at the Rivers-fide, which men ſerch 
twenty miles anend for the Inriching of their Land for Corn and Graſs, 
one Load going as far as three Load of the beſt Horle or Cow-dung that 
can be had : Ir hath in ir many Snails and Shells, which is conceived oc- 
caſioneth the fatneſs of it. 

I am very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman living near | 
the Sea fide, laid on. his Lands great quantities of Oyſter-ſhells, which 9 ®:fe* {bets 
made-his Neighbours laugh at him, (as uſually they do at any thing be- 
fides their own clowaiſh road or cuſtom of ignorance ) for the firſt and 
- ſecond years they ſignified little ; bur afterwards they being ſo long ex- 
poſed to the weather, and mixed with the moiſt Parth, they exceedingly 
enriched his Lands for many years after: which ſtands alſo with reaſon, 
the Shells of all ſuch Fiſh being only Salt congealed into ſuch a form, 
which when it is diſſolved of neceſſity muſt prove fertile. 

There is in moſt Rivers a very good rich Mud of great fruitfulneſs, 9 444. 
and unexpeed advantage 3 ir coſts nothing but labour in getting, it 
hath in it great worth and vertue, being the -Soil of the Paſtures and 
Fields, Commons, Roads, Ways, Streets, and Backſides, all waſhed 
down by the Flood, and ſettling in ſuch places where it meets with reſt, © 

There is likewiſe very great fertility in the reſidence of all Channels, 
Ponds, Pools, Lakes, and Ditches, re any ſtore of Waters do re- 
= rhemſelves, but eſpecially. where any ſtore of Rain-water hath a 

ong time ſertled. 

In Foreign parts where Fiſþ are plenty ——_— an excellent Manure of £6. 
for Land ; in ſomeplaces herein Exg/and there are plenty of ſome ſorts 
of Fiſh, and at ſome ſeatons not ble of being kept for a Market, it 
were better to make uſe of them for our Advantage than not 3 I pre- 

. fume they are of the beſt of Soils or Manures, but herein I ſubmit to 


experience. | 
'  Doubtleſs there is not _ thi _—_— from the Sea, or other 
Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the Garb! of Fiſh, Vegetables, Shells, 
Sands, or Mud, or any, fuch like diflolving matter, bur muſt be of very 
great advantage to the Husbandman, if duly and judiciouſly applieg. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Dungs or Excrementitious S oyls, 


Horſe Dung is the moſt common of any Dung whatſoever, by reaſon of Baſe 
that Horſes are moſt kepr in Stables, and their Soil preſerved, yielding a 
cor.ſiderable price in moſtplaces;; the higher the Horſes are fed, the bet- 

_ ter isthe Dung by far: it is the only Dung in uſe, whilſt it is new, for 
hot Beds, attld other uſes for the Gardiner. 

| Next unto the Horſe-dung is Cow-dung, whereof by reaſon of its of 0s; 

- eafie ſolution, hath been made the Water wherein Grain hath been 9-dung 
Reeped,. and. hath deceived many a' plain meaning 'Husbandman, for 

"there not that richnefs nor vertue therein as many judge, for that 

© wh Som k 
* Br this, together with Horſe-dung, or other Dung, is of very great 
_ advantage to Land if it be kept till it be old, and not laid abroad ex- 


Poſed to the Sun and Wind, as is the praQiiſe of the ſeveral ignorant 
: : Hasbands, 
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Husbands, letting of it lye ſpread on their Field Lands' three or four of 
the Summer-moanths together, till the-Sun and Air hath exhauſted all the 
vertue thereof; which if ;t be laid oa heaps with Earth mixed there- 
with, and fo.ler lie till it be rotten, it will be the ſoorfer brought to a 
convenient temper, and on Paſture Grounds'brings a ſweeter Graſs,and 
goes much farther chan the common way, and ſpread before the Plough 
produces excellent Corn: Ir is aiſo to be uſed with Judgment ; for ordi- 
nary Dung uſed the common way in ſome years doth hurt, and ſome» 
times makes .Weeds and trumpery to grow, which ordered as before, is 
not ſo apt for ſuch inconveniences. Ofall Beaſts, Sheep yield the beſt 
Dung, and therefore is moſt to be eſteemed , it is a very high Improve- 
ment to the common Field-Lands, where there is a good flock duly 
folded on them, eſpecially where it is turned in with the Plough ſoon 
after the Fold : the only way to Improve your Sheeps-dung to the high- 
eſt advantage, is to fold them in a covered Fold with intermixture of 
Earth, Sand, &s. a&before, and by this means we make our Sheep 


inrich moſt of our barren Lands. 


Sheeps-dung is very excellent being difſolved wholly /as it will be if 
well ſqueezed ) to ſteep Grain therein, for the Grain doth very eagerly 
imbibe the whole quantity of the Dung iato it ſelf, except only here 
and there a treddle undifſolved, and proves a great -Improvement if 
rightly ordered. 

Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained, if poor Women 
and Children were imployed to pick up the ſame on the Rode-ways, 
and burning tops of Hills, where it ſeldom doth any good, but would 
prove much more advantageous than the coſt or trouble, by far. 

This-hath in former Ages been eſteemed the worſt of Dungs, very - 


| hurtfull co Corn, a Breeder of Thiſtles, and other noiſome Weeds, 


' But our late Husbands(whoſe experience I rather credit than an old 


<A vain Tradition ) ſay *tis very rich for Corn or Graſs, or any Land; yea, 


of fuch account to many ingenious 'Husbands, that they prefer it be- 
fore afiy- ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore they make cheir Hog- 
'yards moſt compleat, with an high Pale paved well with Pibble or Gra- 
va in the bottom, &c. thev caſt into this Yard their Corniſh Muskings, 
and all Garbidge, and all Leaves, Roots, Fruits, and Plants out of Gar- 
dens, Courts and Yards, and great ſtore of Straw, Fearn, or Weeds for 
the Swine to make Dung withal ; ſome Hog yards will yield you for- 
OI ſixty, fome eighty Load of excellent Manure often or twelve 
WINE, 

It's moſt L-kely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additions, is 
_ Jomunſage kindly to Lad, {Ram the bare or” are: ww . —- 
mult of neceſſity prove a very high advantage, conlidering the deſpicable 
vile ſtate of this! Beaſt. aria: mM s : 
| Lands that are hot and burning, may be -allayed with this Dung, 
being eſteemed” the coldeſt of Dungs ; and-it is the beſt of Dungs to 

revent or cure the Canker in Trees, but ought to be covered with the 
leſt it produceth too greata plenty of Weeds. 

Some good Daries will make the Soil of their Hog-yard produce them 
twenty orthirty pounds worth of profit ia a year. 


o 


of 
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This challengeth the Priority not only of the Dung Fow!, but of a 


all other Creatures whatſoever. 

Pigeons or Hens dung is Inacomparable, one Load is worth ten Load 
of other dung, and therefore 1ts uſually ſowen on Wheat (or Barley 
that lieth afar off, and nor eaſily to be helped; it's extraordinary like- 
wiſe on a Hop-garden. 

A Load of Pigeons-dung is more worth than twenty Shillings in many 
parts a very excellent Soil for a cold moiſt- natured Land. 

I have cauſed it to be ſowen by hand after the Grain is ſown, and in 
the ſame manner, and then harrowed in with the Grain, and received a 
ver» great increaſe on poor Land. 

I have known /ſaith Plat ) a Load of Pidgeons-dung fetched ſixteen 
miles, and a Load of Coalesgiven for it; which in the Soil where it was 
fetched would have done more hurt than good for the Manuring of 
Land, yet where it was carryed, it did asmuch. good for the fertilizin 
of Land as double the charges: In the one Soil is cured the os 
and in the other it poyſoned the ery: 

This Dung is of lefs eſteem, becauſe it is not obtained-ar ſo eafie a 
rate; and 7: Aud it is, it's generally little ſet by, becauſe our Fore-fathers 
did not. make any great matter of it, and becauſe they underſtand not 
the ftrengrh and. power of it; for when they rake it outof the houſes it's 
of a very hot nature, and muſt needs Injure fone things, if laid there- 
on: burtif it be mixed well with common Earth, Sand, or ſuch-like, and 
tet lie till it rot well together, you will find ic a very rich Manure, and of 
value taanſwer a great part of your Poukreys expence. | | 

E have known a Quince-tree whereon Poultrey always pearched, that 
by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to its Roots the ſalt and fatneſs of rhe 
Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very excelleat Quinces. 

This hath been held by the Antients ro be moſt hurtful and unprofi- 
able ro any Grounds. They ſay that to good Graſs they are a great 
enemy, for their Dung and rreadipg will putrify it, and make it worſe 
than barren. | | OY 

I have it from. a credible hand, that Gooſe-dung is very advantageous 
to Corn, it being difcqvered bya Hock of Geeſe dayly paſſing over-rthwart 
a Field -of Wheat, making as it werea Lane over the ſame in the Winrer- 
time, and had nibbled the Wheat- clean from the Ground, and dunged 
it where they went; in which palige the riext year proved to be very 
gallant Whear, far excegding any other part ofthe Field. - | X 

Like unto that T have heard, thar a flock of Wild-geefe had. pitched 
upon a parcel of green Wheat, ang had eaten jt up clean, and ſathere- 

r 


on, and dung'd jr fevetal nights; thyrt the Owner difpaifed of having 
1 nights, th La ee: 4 


any Crop'thar year, but the conrfary | - fork far richer 
Stock of Wheair rhere chan nn ob Neha had in the Land adjoyn- 

ing, eg _ > ry #, 16 . 
hich demonſtrateth that this Dung is ofa very hot and fiery nature; 
which occafionerh that barrengefs fallly fopgeſfed to be in it; ind being 
hid abroad thin inthe Winter-rime,: provesa very rich Mature,and there- 
fore to beeſteemedof; and being mnxed with cooling Earths, and let pas 
7 toy ſome time; 'tns" prove very tuch for your benefit : —— : 
e 


* 


of Hen-dung, 


of Gooſe 
ung 


Markham. 
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tet it not, but make ſeveral trials, the Adyantage will be your own. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Dung of any other Water-fowl. 

Although that Urines are eſteemed to be ofa deſtructive and morti- 
of Orines. fying nature to Vegetables, as Glauber affirmsz. by, reaſon. of its Salermo- 
Mia: aacal and burning Spirit that 1s therein, as is evident. to our Senſes upon 
AMundip. 55. the caſting of new Urine on Nettles or other vegetables, .it. ſoon de- 

ſtroyeth them : but it is with this, as with many other moiſt things ſub- 
jeQ roputrefaCtion, time wall digeſt it, and alter the nature and proper- 

ty thereof, as it doth Wine or Beer into Vinegar, ſo it. will of this 
fiery - an produce an excellent Soil, as many have had che experi- 

ence of, Mera velit, my 

_ Mr. Hartlip teſtifieth, that in Hollend they as carefully preſerve the 
Cows Urine as the Dung to enrich their Land. Columells in his Book 

— Husbandry faith, That old Urine is excellent for the Roots of 

__ HW ' þ 7 | | 

I know a Woman (faith Herrlip) who lived five miles South of 
Canterbury, who ſaved in a Pail all the Urine; and when the Pail was 
full, ſprinkled it on her Meadow, which cauſed rhe Graſsact firſt to look 
yellow, bur after a little time it grew wonderfully, . _. _ 
Engliſh Im- Another alſo ſaith, that Mans Urina is of great worth, and will fatten 
prover. Land more than you are aware of, and it were not ill Husbandry to take 
all opportunities to preſerve it for Land, and ſo of all other Urines, 
after the Durch manner... _ T4; 7b. 269 _ x 

_ Humane Ordure ought not here to be omitted as a rich Soil, if the 
Husbatidman would be ſo careful as to place his Houſe of Office, that he 
may once in two or three days add ſome mixture of Earth, Straw, Stub- 
ble, or ſuch-like, to reduce it into a neceflary ſubſtance portable into his 
Lands or Grounds remote from his Dwelling, Where after it hath lain 
ſome convenient time in a heap to putrify together, atid thea thinly dil- 

. Perſed, proves an unexpeted Advantage. 


SECT. V. 
Of ſeveral other Soy; or Manures: 


Aſpes. | Aſhes contain in them very much of a rich and fertile Salt, as before 
we noted, and therefore aot ſo much to be {lighted and negleQed as they 


are, be they of what kind or nature ſoever. 


Virgil, Ne pudet, 02 hi 
Effetos Cinerem immundum juftare per agros. 


. The Wovd-aſhes are the beſt, and very uſeful 3 yet after they have 
been uſed in. the Bucking of Cloathes, they are worth little, unleſs it be 
in cold and moiſtLand, whereI haye known them alſo toavail much. 
Sea-coal aſhes with Horſe-dung make an excellent Compoſt tor divers 
ules. | I 2-45 
Turf and Peat-aſhe? muſt needs be very rich, being much after the 
ſame manner as the Burning of Land, which moſt know to be a yery 
Improvement, and whereof we have already treated. 
Albes are agreat Curer of Moſs and Ruſhes in moſt Grounds, 


- - 2. ted. 
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"The Aſhes of any ſorr of Vegetables are very profitable, as divers pla- 
ces in England can teftife by experience, who conſume their Fearny 


S$rubble, Straw, Heath, Furze, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and the very Sward . 
and Swarth of their Ground roaſhesz and theſe according to the ſtore 


of Salt which their Aſhes do contatn, 'do either for a longer or ſhorter 
time enrich their barren Grounds. 

Mr. Pl«t: highly commends Soap-aſhes, after the Soap-boiler have 
made what uſe of them they pleaſe; ro be a very great enriching to 
Land; and gives you an inſtance of a Stalk and Ear ot Barley of an Ell 
and three Inches in length, that grew on barreg Land, enriched with 
$oap-aſhes 3 he alſo ſairhhe foundthe like ſucceſs in Paſture ground. 

In Lombardy they eftrers them much aboye other Dung. 

It is beſtto lay themeitcher 'on Corn; of Paſture, 'or Meadow in the be- 
ginning of Winter, thar che ſhowers may the caſter difſolve them. : 


Soor alfo is affirmed by {ome tg be very army rm that which is $0: 


made of Wood, Ir's moſt beneficial ro Trees or 


ants that” eicher grow 
jn the ſhade, or to cold and moiſt Grounds. _ * 


Common Sale may prove advantageous. if uſed with' moderatiba and 5. 


diſcretion, as well to 'Saltiſh' Sands,' Muds, Farths; &r. Some commend 
very much the Sweepitig of a Ship of Salt, or droffie Salt and Brine, 

k is of ſingular uſe, as daily experience teſtifies, being diſfolved and 
Seed-corn ſteeped therein, to preventthe Smut, and add fertillity, as we 
noted before in the preparation of the Seed. | 
| There is alſo arelation of one that fowed 2 buſhel of Salt long before 

on a {mail patch of barren wer wrmny i rt to that day remain» 
ed move freſh and Green, and full of Swarth,-than all the reft of che 


Field aboutit : This, though not a beneficial Experiment, by reaſon of - 


the price of Salt, yet a plain demonſtration of rhe Fertility that is in 
Salts, and gives us encouragettient to make uſe of the. Brines of Salt-pits, 
or ſuch-like, now in rauch eſteem. | dy 

In Rags of all forts there isgood virtues they are' earried far, and laid 
apon.Land, and have them iti a watming Tor temper : ofie good 
Load will gv as far as a dozen or more of the beft C ow-dung. 


Divers alſo have four ſingular profit: in rhe Hair that is gotten from nas; &c. 


the _—_ of Beaſts, being thinly laid upon the ground, and ſuffered to 
putrifie. -- | - | 

Alſo courſe Woot nippings and Tarry Pitch-tharks, may be reckoned 
into the number, having great virtue in chem. 


Maulr-duſt is commended for an enricher of batren Land; but be: Meult-duft 


cauſe great quantities are not to be had thereof, it is beſt tobe ufed in'Gar- 
co where you will find ir to be of ſingular uſe: only ir isapr tobreed 


$. | 
All forts of Fearri, Straw, Brake, Stubble, Kuſhes, Thifttes, Letves of +..n, 
Trees, or any manner of Vegetable traſh whatever, cither caft intq the Smew, 
ooks or places to rot in, Sis & 


Yards among the Cattle or Swine, of caft into P 
or mixed with other Sotfs, help very much; nd tttke very good Com- 
po ; . kh JDiUus . 
It is not unlikely that the eortupt Pulp or Chaff of any Fruit laid about 
the Rootsof any Trees of the ke Kind ſhould advance their Growrh 
and Fearing, becauft it more eaffify ſupplies them with 7 ſimilar Juice y! 

remaining in the Pulp or Chaff, which the Fruits or Seeds ont of which'it 
was made; had by their Franches & Rbors arrta@&ed. The Lees of Wine,& _ 
L Groun 
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"Grounds or Setlings of Beer, Ale, &c. are of the like nature, but m—_— 
excellent, | Je 2M 1+ oath 

Banec, Horne» | A]] Marrow-bones, Fiſh-bones, Horn, or ſhavings of Hora, or Liquory 

fnkingF/?. herein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any other nog whatſoever, that hath. 
any oilyneſs or fatneſs init, is uſeful 1g Husbanding Lands, 2 

f were not much labour to try whether the. bones of Horſes or other, 
Feaſts, whereof there are great quantities at ſome Dog-kennels, being 
burat in heaps, with ſome {mall addition of Fewel, would be of good et- 
fe(t to be laid on Lands. 

Bark of Tiees ,, There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but in the Oaken Bark the moſt, 
which is made uſe of prgcipelly by:T azners 5 but Barks or Rindsof Trees 
not of ſo higha value, ,being broken into ſma} pieces, muſt, of neceſſi- 

TOY ty; enrich either Corn or Paſture-groynd being laid thereon: It muſt 

6:02 © needs be much richer than the Mould or Earth uſually foundin the bo- 

Tree. _., dies of old, large, and hollow Willow-trees, that are ,putrified within, 
which. is efteemed.to be lo rich and effectual. 

. Amongſt the Cole-Mines they uſually dig a. kind of Blew or Black 

. Clay, thar lies near the Coal, and 1s as it werean unripe Coal, which 
che Country men commonly call Vt7y, which they lay on their Paſtures 
with wonderfull ſuccefs, and is very proper forwarm Lands. | 

Blood, C Blood. is very good for all ſorts of Land, eſpecially for Fruit,haviog in 

it ſelf all the ptinciples of Fertility in the greateſt plenty, and moſt equal 
proportion. IE noting 

.. Saw-daſt being rojted,,,or anv Totten. Wood whatſoever mixt with 
Earth, makes heavy Land light, and fertilizes it exceedingly. 

.* There are ſome ſorts of Land that are in themſelves rich, but their 

- Tichesare bound up by the ſtubborneſs of cheir Clay*y ſurfaces, for which 

Zabour ſeems to be the beſt So#l.. | 


Labour. 


. Turning his Team, and by Ft ernal Toil 
—_ brings a diſobedient Soil, Virgil, 
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uſe-or Barns, a large pit in legth and breadth according to his ſtock 

of Soil he is capable to, make, -and ſo- prepare it at the bottom with Stone, 

Chaulk or Clay, that it may detein Water or the moiſture of, the Dung, 
Oe mo pe 15 Fo 


<a 
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and ſo polited, that the Sinks, Gutters and Drips of his Houſe and Barns © 


or other water may run into it. Into this Pit let him caſt his Water, 
Fodder, Litter, Dung, Weeds, &c. and there let them lie and rot toge- 
ther, till eicher the over-quantiry of the Soil inthe Pir, or his occaſion 
for it abroad oblige him to remove ir. | 

For it is to be obſerved that the moiſter your Dung mixed lies, the bet- 
ter Dung it makesand the ſooner. 

If you have not ſuch a conveniency ofa Pit, or that you are compel- 
ted to remove your Dung before it be fit for your ule, or that your Land 
be ready for it; then is the belt way to cover it with Turf or other 
Mazter, to prevent that the Sun and Winddonot attra@ or 'drive from 
1: much of its virtue. 

The well preparing of Dung mixt, is apiece of Husbandry not to be 
lighted ; for the more and better your Duag is, the better will your 
Crop be, and an.increaſe in your Crop will make you an increaſe of your 
Dung, and fo ad-infinitum. Andon the contrary, a decay in the Dung- 
mixed. creates a ſenſible decay in your Crop, &c. On which two Points 
of good or ill Husbanpry depends the ruine and fall of the Rents or Va- 
lues of many Farms in this Kingdom, 
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Of the Benefit, Raifmng, Planting, and Propaga- 
ting of all / orts of T imber-trees, and other © rees 
uſefull eith:r in Building, or o:ber Aechanick 
Uſes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c. 


Sact L 


Of the Benefit of Propagating Timber-trees, and ether 


Trees in general. 


| He Propagation of Woods or Trees is ncne of the leaſt Improve« 
ments that can be made on moſt f the Lands in Zg/ard, .ur the 
particular advantageand pleaſure of the Countryman, & 1a raiſu;g 
the yearly profits of his Farm, and very much advancing the price of 
the purchaſe thereof, over and aboye the Annual gain : and nothing can 
render a Seat more deletable and pleaſant than Wood and Water, but 
principally the curious Groves ——_—_— or bordering near it. 
What can be more profitable than Woods or Trees? which will thrive 
and increaſe on the moſt barren and unfruitful Lane, te it either wetor 
dry, cold, mountainous, uneven, remote, or never fo inapt for any 
_— manner of Culture, where neither, Corn, Graſs, or any other 
neceſſary or uſefull Vegerable will hardty grow, yer may we there per- 
ceive the lofty Woods flouriſh, far exceeding in valve the purchaſe of 
the Land without them ; and inſtezd of injuring the Land where n they 
ſtand, it is much better and capaciated _ 11lage at the removal of 
the Trees alſothe other bordering grogrtis yield a greater increaſe of 
Corn or Graſs, by their defence from the extremity of the cold, and 
bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
mer. | 
"And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and limits 
of your own Propriety preſerved, and continved from Age to age by 
the Teſtimony © ſuch living and growing witneſles, in the Spring 
yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled ſpirit, giving you 
an aſſurance of the approaching Summer by their pregnant Buds, and Mu- 
| fical Inhabitants? In the Summer what more deleQable than the curious 
proſpeTt of the variety of Greenneſs, dark ſhades, and retirement-from 
the ſcorching Sun-beams? "The Autumn and Winter alſo not without 
pleaſure and content forthe ative Husbandman, 


The Delights whereof Rapinus thus Sings, 


Or if be pleaſe, imo the Woods may ſtray, 
Liſten ro th' Birds which Sing at break of ay. 


Und 
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And theſe Delights all others ſo tranſcend, 

That we the City now no more Reſpt@. 

Or the vain Honours of the Court Aﬀet?. 

But to cool Streams, to aged Groves retire, &c. 


. And what place can be more diſpleaſing and ungrateful than a naked 
and dry Scat, lying open to all Winds and Weathers? of which it mav 
be ſaid as once of old Saran : 


Eſt thi defetius Lymphe, ſed copia Crete ; 
Sevit ibt Ventus, ſed Philomela ſilet. 


. J p © S... k 
As far the more particular advantages and benefits of planting Woods Pa-ticular 


and Trees, you ſhall find that 

Firſt, it improves and meliorates the Land it ſelf; for thoſe Lands where 
Woods have formerly ſtood, and are now grubbed up or taken away, 
the ground is very good and rich, and bears excellent Corn, or any other 
Tillage or Graſs, although the ground was before the Planting or grow- 
' ing of thoſe Woods barren, lean, and thin, as may appear by the bor- 
dering Land on either ſide of fuch Woods that were never planted. 

Seconely, the annual Profits of moſt Land planted with Coppice- 
woods are much greater than if the- ſame Land were uſed for Corn, Graſs 
or ſach-like : *For I have known on a Hill, Land not worth for Corn or 
Graſs above Five ſhillings per Acre, that at twelve years growth, the 
Coppice-wood thereon growing hath been ſold at the rate of Twenty 

aunds per Acre ; and. at the next Felling at Seven years growth it is 
tke tobe of the ſame value, it coming much thicker, and being better 
preſerved than at the firſt, which is a very cohſiderable advance of the 
value or profits 3 beſides, it is not ſubje& to. thoſe caſualties and hazards 
that Corn, Cattle, &c. are ſubje& unto: It will alfobring inan annual 
ofit, if you divide your Carpe into ſo many parts as you intend it 
tall ſtand years before it be felled, then may you every year fell a part : 
asif you have ten Acres, you may every year tell one Acre at ten years 
rowth. 

The better and lighter your Land is, the greater will your increaſe be, 
which may in ſome fort (if the. Land be very good ) make good the 
Improvement: Mr. #4 inſtances in his /mprover Improved, of a new Plan- 
tation, that at Eleven growth a fall was made, and ſo much Wood cut 
upon the ſame, as was worth or ſold for ſixty pounds per Acre or more; 
it was much Pole-wood, yea a good part of it made-Spars,and ſome part 
of it ſmall Building-Timber, &c. 'The Land was worth about ten ſhill- 
ings per Acre, digged and planted with Quick-ſets, 

The fame Author alſo. gives very great encouragement for the planting 
of Poplar, Willow, and Alder, on wet moriſh, or boggy Land, tothe 
advancement of Land not worth two ſhillings an Acre, unto five pounds 
an Acreat ſeven years growth, which isthe feaſt I am confident, if it be 
carefully ordered. ts. | ate do 

Thirdly, the Benefit and Advantage is very great that is rai'sd from 
Timber and other Trees ftanding ſingly, and in Hedge-rows,: Avenues, 
or any other way diſpoſed or. ordered about your Houſes, Lands,. Com- 
mons, &c. that a man may plant,. in a few years himſelf or his Succeſſors 
may reap the benefit, _ | | Y 
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Mr. Blith gives you an Inſtance of one that planted one hundred Aj» 
and atthe end of fifty years, ſold them for five hundred pound, : Andot 
another that planted ſo much Wood in his own life, that he would not 
take 50000 /. for them. . 

We have many Inſtances, where ſeveral of the Gentry in this Kingdom 
have formerly, and inthe memory of Man,planted ſtately Walks, Rows, 
and Avenues, near unto their principal Seats, which now are of conſide- 
rable value, and more in value than the Land they cover; therefore if 
the ſame Induſtry were uſed to plant the ſame ſpecies of Trees in other 
places of your Farm, it may ſurely produce the ſame cffeQ. 

For Aſb, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees that are quick of 
ang Itis a very great profit that is made of them where Fewel 1s 
carce, by planting them in Hedge-Rows, and other ſpare places, and 
ſhrouding them at five, fix, eight or ten years growth : they conſtantly 
bear a goud head, and every time whileſt the Tree is in proof, the ſhrowds 
increaſe. They are out of the danger of the bite of Cattle, and require 
no Fence. 

Fourthly, Another main benefit accrews to the induſtrious Husband- 
man, from the Propagation of Trees in Hedge-rows, and Out-bounds of | 
his Lands, it gives a check tothe fierce cold Winter-blaſts which nip the 
Winter-Corn. | 


According to Rapinus his Advice, 


But on that ſid: which chiefly open lies 
To the North wind, whence Storms and $bow'rs ariſe; 
There plant a Wood, for without that Defence, 

Nothing reſiſts the Northern Piolexce.' 

Hhile with deſtruitive blaſts o're Cliffs and Hills 
Rough Boreas mbves  ——— 


— 


Woods alſo finely tefrigerate tlie Air in the Summer-parching Heats, 
and qualify the dry and infurious Winds both in Spring and Summer, 
Ler the Champſon-Farmers obje&t what they pleaſe, there's no Field 
Champion-Land of that yearly value for either Corn or Paſture, as is 
the Wood-land : I know no other reaſon for it than the natural warmih 
and defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe why ſhould an en- 
cloſed agd well-planted piece of ſeveral, yield ſo much more certain 
Rent than the Land of che like nature in common and open, lying but 


on "the other ſide of the Hedge, obvious to the injurious Airs, al:hough 


both converted to the ſame uſe. 

Fifthly, Trees planted ſperſimhere and there in the Hedge-rows, and 
other places of your Land, prove an excellent ſhelter for Cattle in the 
Winter, to preſerve them from cold Storms and Winds, and allo in the 
Summer from the ſcorching Sun-beams, elſe would the Cattle deſtroy 
more with their Feet than they eat with their Mouths, and loſe more 
Fatneſs in one hot day, than they gain in three cool days. 

_ Theſe univerſal advantages alſo accrew to thoſe Places or Countreys 
well planted with Woods and Timber. | 

Firſt, there is a conſtant ſupply of Timber for the Building of Ships, 


the Bulwarks and defence of this Nation, and for the re-edifying of Towns 


br Houſes deſtroyed by Fire, or other Caſualties ; and-for the Building, 
Maintaining of, and repairing of all Houſes, Barns, and other Egifices, 


——_— cw ..- 
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And alfo it yieldeth us a continual Recruit of neceſſary Boots, Inftru- 
ments and Marterials for all durRural and Mechanick uſes; or for our 
Mills, Carts, Ploughs, &c. an&for Turners; Joyners, and other Wooden 
Trades : alſo for the maintenance' of the Groves or Pits 'of Lead, Coal, 
and other Mines under the Earth, that where plenty of Woods and Trees 
are, they need not be enforced to fetch theſe Materials afar off, ata great 
expence and labour. ' In ſome' places they fetch moſt of the neceſlaries 
aforeſaid near twenty miles on, Horſehgek, when the Land at the fams 
place where they need it, is as. capable'vF bearing it as the place from 
whence they bring ir. | 1 

Secondly, where Woods are raiſed and maintained, there is a conſtant 
ſupply of Fewel. The difference may be very eaſily diſcerned between 
the Woodlands and the Champion; .inthe one you have Fewel in every 
houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood ; in the other; the Rich have 
but little, and that at extraordinary. rates, and the Poor none but what 
they filch and ſteal fromthe Rich; or if their honeſty excted their neceſ- 
ſity, they either fir and ſtarve with cold, or. burn Stubble of Corn or Cow- 
dung, dryed, or the Parings of the Earth, or ſuch-like, that the other make 
uſe offorthe Improvemeart and Manuring their Land, * 

Thirdly, the Tariners Trade depends upon the Oaket-Trees, there 
fore where they are ſcarce, there muſt of neceſfity be a defeR of that Oc- 
cupation, which muſt in' fine prove prejudicial to the whole Nation. © | 

Fourthly, Where Beech, Oak, Hazel, and ſuch-like Maſt-bearing Trees 
are in any conſiderable quantity ſtanding, they yield a very good Food 
for Swine, of no ſmall value to the Hushandman, in ſuch years they 


take. | 
I ſhall thereforefore give you a brief Con of ſuch Tees as uſually 
flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil ; rhe places: rhey'moſt delight in, the mo 

natural and likely, way of Propagation, and, their uſes, and what other 
Obſervations we have mer withal concerning them; And Firft, | 


SLCT. II. , 
Of Timber-trees in particylar, 


There is no Timber natural go our Engliſh Soil exceeds the Oak, for 
it's. Plenty, -Strength, and Durableneſs ; Where are better and ſtrooget 
Ships for the War, than thoſe builrof Oak ? And what Timber more:laſt- 
ing or ſtronger than Oak in our Rural Edifices ? It is a Tree univer- 
 fally known, and will grow and, proſper in; any Land, good or bad, 
Clay, Gravel, Sand/or mixed-; Warm, Cold,.Dry or Moiſt, as eXpe- 
rimentally it appears'by its growth in ſeveral places of contrary Natures 


or Tempers ; bnt they do moſt -affe& the ſound, black, deep, and faſt Place 


Mould, rather warm than over-wet and cold, and a little riſing, for this 
produces the firmeſt Timber ; although I have known them; thrive very 
well in extraordinary cold, moiſt, and. clay-ground, that a Tun: of Tims 
ber could not be thence; haled unleſs in the. dry. agd Summer-ſeaſon, but 
that 'the Wheels would fink in the Clay..to' the Axel-tres.. _ They 
will alſo grow, though but ſlowly, on the high, ſtony, and barren 


Hills, 


The 


The Oak. 
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The Acorns; or Oaken-Maſt, being ſown in your Nurlery, atter tiey 
are full Tipe, and betore they are withered ( which will quickly te ifthey 
le open 1h the Air ) will the next Spring yield you plenty of young 
Plants, which you may order and tranſplant, as hereatter inthe Nuilery 
you ſhall have Directi-ns. LT. 
Or for expedition ſake, you may have young Sets drawn by thoſe 
at ſeek rhe Woods tor Quick-ſers, in {uch places where Acorns bave 
neouſly grown; and been ſheltred from Cattle till rhey are fir for a 
remove ; but : prove generally erooked and ill-ſhaped, and fo are 
to be cut near tothe ground when you Plant them, by which means they 
willemir another ſhoot more ſtreight. 


—marmnrmnnrntntmn mnt Yet 7 low 

No better means than if from Seed they grog.. , 
'Tis true, this way 8 longer time will need, 

Ard Oaks but on are produc'd by Seed; 

Tt they which for the happier ſhades are Lleſk, Rapinus. 


Oaks alſo proſper very well in Coppices, being felled as other Under- 
woods are, 1t is reported thata Lady in Northamptonſhire fowed: Acorns, 
and lived to cut the Trees produced from them twice in two and twent 
years, and both as well grown as moſt are in ſixteen or eightcen. Alſo 

Acorns fect in Hedge-rows,. have in-thirty years born a Stem of a 
got Diameter. | as | 
_ The ſeveral uſes of Oaken-Timber of Buildings, and other Mechanick 
uſes is ſo univerſally known, that it 1s but needleſs ro enumerate them. To 
abide all ſeaſuns of the weather, there.is no Wood comparable unto it, 


_ as for Pales, Shingles; Pofts; Rails, Roards, Gr. 


* For. Water.worksalfoit is ſecond to none, eſpecially where itlies ob- 
vious to the Air as well as the Water, there 15 no Wood like it : For 
Fewel either as it is, or made into Charcoal, there is no Wood equals it. 
The Park alfo for the Tanner and; Dyer, exceeds all other Barks : The 
very Saw-duft and Aſhes alſo of the Oak challenge a preference, the 
Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt trees, and is of great uſe to 
the Husbandmen 1n fatting Swine ; for in the Forreſts and great Woods 
many Herds of Swine are very well fatted in ſuch years that the Oak 
iclds pkaty of Maſt ; and that Bacon Þ fed( eſpecially if the Swine are 
foe up with Peaſe fometime after ) is the moſt delicious meat ; for the 
Hams we have fron! Weffphalis and other parts of Gerwmery under that 
name, are of choſe Swine that feed of this Maſt : for their excerciſe rhey 
of neceſſity uſe in ing fof theſe Acorns, as well as the natural ſweet 
neſs of the Fruit ic ſelfg very much nieliorateth the fleſh of theſe Animals, 
as itdoth of Deer, Hares, Conies, Pheaſants, Ducks, and many others, 
the fleſh of them that are wild being by much to be preferred to the 


tame. | 
Fhe young Boughs of the Oak inthe Spring-time ate of equal 
uſe mile — Joo, ps the of this. Tree, thy hr, oe found by the 


a——_— of many Tanners of this Nation within theſe few years. 

| Elm is one of the moſt caſy Frees to propagate, and delighting 
in moſt ſorts of —_— Land very dry, hot and parching, ſhal- 
Þw Land near Chaulk or Gravel; on the tops of Hills it thrives not-well, 
yet it will grow almoſt in any place. 

| | But 
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— Bur the places it principally delights in, is the level, light; and looſe 
Land, fo that it bemoiſt ; on the Banks of luch level and fertile groiinds, 
' whether they be of Grave), Earth, or Chaulk, the Elm proſpers well. 


— 


About the beginning of March fall the ſeeds of the Elm, which being Propezarien. 


ſown in'your Nurſery, will yield you Plants. Burt the care and trouble 
thereof is ſuperfluous, ſeeing there are newer and niore expeditious and 
advantageons ways known, wiz. by the Suckers. 
Which are produced in great plenty from the roots of the Elm, and 
may be irkafpdabl into any places : where the Elms grow, great plerity 
vf theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the Earth, if Cattle be kept from 
them;'or if any Elm befelled, the old Roots will yield plenty of Suck- 
ers ;/ or if the old Roots be chopped or flit, and {lightly covered with 
light Mould, they will ſend forth plenty ot Suckers, all 'which may be 
flipped off, and tranſplanted even untoany bigneſs ; there being no Tree 
more eaſily tranſplanted, and wich good ſucceſs than the Elm, obſerving 
theſe Cautions, that it you remove them very young, that you cut not 
the top, becauſe it is ſappy, and the wet will be aptto getin and de- 
cay the Plant. being weakened by his removal; but the greater you may 
be ſure' to diſ-branch, leaving only the ſtem ; ſome cover alſo the head 
of ſuch Elm ſo cut off with a mixture of Clay and Horſe-dung. 
* Thave been verycredibly informed, that a certain Gentleman in the 
North-Countrey, having a delire to raiſe ſuddenly a Plumpor Grove of 
Trees about his Manſfion-houle, there being a great ſcarcity of Wood in 
that place, obtained a parcel of Elm-trees, lops and tops, and made 
Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, and cut his Elm-branches, &c. into ſe- 
veral lengths of ſix, eight, ten, or twenty feer in length, as with beſt con- 
veniency he could, and buried chem (ingly in the Trenches ſo digged,; 
and covered them wholly trom the one end to the other, leaving only 'a 
hole open about the middle of the interred branch or ifit were a long 

iece, then two open places might be lett, out of which places did ſpring 
orth ſeveral ſhoots the firſt year of a very great length 3 the Winter ſuc- 
ceeding, he took theſe branches or ſhoots, all, ſave only the faireſt, and 
which was moſt probable and likely to thrive, and ſofilled up the bole 
about it, by which means they grew toa prodigious height in a tew years; 
that his habitation was compleatlyadorned with living aſpiring ProduQs 
of his ingenious attempt. Note, that the true time of this Sepu/tere is 


when the Sapis full in the 'Tree, when the leaves are newly ſprung, for 


then the great quantiry of che Sapthat is in tHe whole branch, forceth 
it ſelf into thoſe Shoots or Ciohs, that then have found a paſſage; alſo 
for the ſucceeding years, the whole Tree in the Earth becomes a main 
principal nouriſhing Root to the nimble growing Tree. For it isevi- 
dent, that if an Elm be feiled in. the 5 aw Yon when the Sap is up, 
that then the Tree lyiog on'the ground will ſpend much ofit's Sap in 
1 Shoots in every part of it. Much rather if fuch Tree were buried in 

- 4 good moiſt Soil, with only one part of-it'open'to the Air, from which 
art you expett a flouriſhing ſhoot to proceed: Sonte have with good 
Raceehiburied ſuch Elm-branchcs about theendof Jaxua#y or beginning 
of Merch: but if the Land be'not over-dry, the latter is better. - - | 
- Ifthe Elm be felled between November and February, it will be all 
Spine or Heart, or very little Sap, and is of moſt fingular uſe 'in':the 
Water where it lies alweys wet, and alſo where it may- always dry ; 


itis alſo a Timber of great ule for it's toughneſs, and therefore uſed by 
M Wheel- 


92 Of Wogeds. 
Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, &. It is alſo good to make Dreſſers, and 
Planks to Chop on, becaule it will not break away in chips hike other 
Timber. Lg 

The Elm is good Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal ; the Branches 
and Leaves of this Tree aregood food for Cattle ; in the winter: where 
other Fodder. is dear, they will eat them before Oats. - 

The Elm isalſoa moſt pleaſant tree to plant in Ayenues or Walks, it 
growing ſo ftreightand upright, and mounts to the greateſt height of 
any other Tree in ſoſhorta ſpace: It will grow the neareſt of any other 
rogether, being very ſociable, and affefting to grow in company, and 
ſpreads it's Branches but little to the offence of Corg or Paſture-grounds; 
to both which and the Cattle it affords a benigne Shade, Defence, and 
agreeable Ornament. - ef 41/4, ; 

This tree isalſo very flexible, and to be reduced into what form or 
ſhape you pleaſe for ſhadeand delight; it alſo ſprings earlier chan moſt 
other Forreſt-rrees. eels FN 

The Beech, This tree commonly grows toa great ſtature, delights moſt in warm 
Land, it grows plentifully in. gravelly, ftony, and landy Land : great 
Beechen-woods I have ſeen on the.,drieſt, barren, ſandy Lands ; they de- 
light on the ſides and tops of high Hills, and chaulky Mountains ; they 
wil ſtrangely infinuate their Roots into the Bawels of thoſe ſeemingly 
impenetrable places. | TIT” 202% AR 

: This Tree is altogether a ſtranger to moſt Counties in Exg/and ; and it 
is probable chat chere might be none here when the. great Ceſar denied 
that he found any. For many of thoſe great Woods of Beeehes may have 
ſprung up after the felling of Oak ; as-u hath been gbſerved of late years, 

t where Oak hath been felled the Beech hath ſucceeded, and rhar nor 
only. here and therea Tree, but in many Acres, and alſo where no Beech 
hack _ nearunto the place, $pomzeſu4 weniant. Some places naturally 

rncm, I | ſ 

If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinQ, as is reported of the 
Cheſout, at leaſt from a ſpontaneous growth.;, why may not as well a 
pew Species naturally fucceed? as the Elm, which is reported to. be no 
antient product of our Engliſh Soil, | | 

Propegition. This is raiſed from the Maſt as the Oak, and from young Plants 
drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, and planted as.the Oak ; it grows but 
flow whulſt it is young, but when the Beech. is. gotten a little out of the 
way,. na.tree thrives better, nor ſoonex attains toa large bulk than this 
tree; andalthough- it be crooked, knotty, and ill-ſhapen whilſt it is young, 
yet will it overcome all thoſe, and. prove a ſtraight and complear 
Tree. 

It's uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Upholſterer, and ſuch-like 

' _  miechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean, white, and fine 
Grain, and not. apt qorengiorflicz; tis. famerimes uſed. ia Building: it is 
alſo very good Fuel, yy at t and makes good Charcoal, 

ph \not lorig laſting : The Maſt s Swine, Deer, Pheaſants, &c. 

The Wood of this Tree will be cut by an Inftrument made for that pur- 

# ſe, into thin; and broad Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes, 

A facaſin; &e. being covercd with Paper : this they now doin Zondor, 
FS. though formetly ſent. into other Countries for that purpoſe. 
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* "That it is 4 tice of gteat uſe in Mechanicks, witneſs the vaſt quiantities 
thar are in Hwnpſbrre and forne adjacent places, converted into Tur nets- 
ware, and weekly fent td Londou, Many of the Inftrutnents uſed aboard- 
ſhip are made of this Timber. as | 
This tree-phnted in 'Ayeotes of Walks yields a moſt deleftable and 
agreeable ſhadow allthe Sanmer, few'br none txcecding it for colour 
and ſhade: EW ane $ 

"The Leaves alſo gathered abgut rhe; Falf, and Thmewhat before they 
dre much froſt-birren, afford the bett"and eaſieſt 'Matrrefſes in the world 
th lay under our Quilts infteatd of Straw, and continue ſweet for {even or 


g 


he years. ,, "Y 
© he Aſhis a pallatit quick-thriving wood, It delights in the beſt Lang, x4. 26, 
and will prove well in almoſt aay Te 'of Land whacſyever, and will alſo Po 

w. in the hard, barren, 'mountiajn6us Eardd,, but not fo wetl for Tim: 
et;-as in Coppice woods. Pollards *fhrowded or lopped, refuſe no place. 
The beſt Aſh grows ia the beſt Land, yer it is' not Convenient to plant 
them near Plough-lands, for the Roors hinder the Coulter, and exhauſt 
the fertiliry -of the Soil ; the dripping allo is injurious to Corn. 

There is no tree ONIEY nor is more beneficial in the'Chaulk or 
White Land than the Aſh ;for vn chofe x hice Hitls in Wiltſhire, Hampſbize, 
&c. that tree thrives exceeding well, and being ſown in the' Keys there, 
would in time provea very. conſidefable advantage, as well to the pri- 
as vo a> RR | a DM , i oY ca ws 
: Itis propagated from or” Keys, which being gathered in OiZp+ propareri 
ber or tha, inn they bxgin'to fall, and fown in your Konlety® the next EEE 
Spring come"Twelve-month they will appear, and'will afterwards thrive 
and proſper very well:” they are to be removed whilft they are ſmall, be- 
cal of their ſpeedy deep rooting. Take not aff the, tops of the ſmall 
young Aſh, becauſcit is a Seppy Plant 5 but of the Sean Inc it's beſt to 
cut them near the ground, and then will they "ſend forth new ſhoots, 
which will ſoon ſupply rhe defe& of che other; which may alfo be done 
in all young Aſh after they are well ſerled, and it will cauſe to ſhoot large 
and thriving ſhoots : I have ſeen the experience of ic in ſuch Plants that 
ſtood ſeveral years andevery year decayed till car off at the Roots, and 
then they did wonderfully chrive. ' © | 
© You may alſo have Plants drawn by thoſe that draw Quick-ſers, &+. 

- When you intend to raiſe this eree on Hills gr itz open Grounds 3 the beſt 
way isto ſow the Seeds inthe place before or after the Plough 4 if ih Cop- 

ices where the Plough. cannot paſs, then to prick them in amongſt the 
Rides of Hazel or other ſtuff, which will defend rhisplanc from che bite 
of Cartle ; fothat amongſt che infinice numbers that thus you may cauſe 
tobe interred, in 4 few years' you ly RYE Soy fair 'trees to ſteal. 
up amongſt the Under-wood, whith'you may preſerve. | 


The uſe of the Aſh is almoft univerſal, good for Building, or any other 2, 
uſe where it may lie dry,'ſerves the ns of the Carpenter, Plough: 
wright, Wheel-wright, Cart- wright, Cooper, Turner, &c. For Garden- 
uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it ; asfor Ladtlers, Hap poles, Paliſade-hedges, 
and all manner bÞ Utenſils for the Gardiner or HuShindman: Ir ferves al- 
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t her©:$ 115tany Wood fo [weer forthe Cattle to brouſe. an as this : Rags 
gers and Keepers of Parks in hard Winters have the experience of it, by 
broafing theu Deer on it, and prefer. it betare any other, Every Coun- 
trey-man allo hath che experience of it, by: feeding of Cattle onthe 
fallen Hedges, where the Aſhen boughs axe firſt chewedeven to admira- 
tion before any other, by the tender. mouth'd Heiter. _. ; 

For Firing there's nv Wood comparableto it, for a light ſweet burg- 
ing ; it will alſo burn better newly.cutthanany other Wood. 

The only fcaſon for ſetting the Aſh for ple; is from Npwember till the 
end of Jaxaary + for if the ſap be never ſoliggle 1a the Tree, the Worm 
takes it, and ſpoils the Wood in a ſhort time. 

There is no Timber. of ſo ſpeedy a growth as. the Aſh; It: is related 
thar an Aſh at forty years Kut from the: Keys hath beea ſold for this- 
ty pounds. Mr. Bl:th alſo inſerts aPrefident of a Nurſery of young Aſh, 
that were caſually ſown by the Wind, that ſpeedily returnedto the owne 


era very great adyantage. | | 
of the 12:8i- Becaule this 'Tree-is more generally. planted far the fake of the Fruig 
wet-rree. than the Timber, we ſhall refer it to the Chapter of Fruit-trees3 only leg 
you know, that the Timber of the Walnut-rree isof 1o great uſe and be- 
nefit, that 11's encouragement ſufficient for, the propagation thereof ;, the 
Fruit then added ai a the encouragement the. greater. 
" This Timber is of univerſal uſe ( unleſs for owrward, Edifices ) none 
betrer for the Joyner, Vpholſterer, Gun-ſmith, Cabinet-maker, and other 
occupations ; of a morecurious brown colour.than the Beech or other 
Woods, and not ſo obnoxious tothe Worm. - , | | 
Of the Cheſ- They delight in a light. ground or moiſt Gravel, and witkgraw in Clay, 
6s brve. Sadr 018 all mixed Soils upon expoſed aud bleak places, as more patiens 
cold than heat. _ -. | | 
Propazatimm. They arc raiſed from the Nuts, thus: Firſt, fpread them to ſweat, then 
cover them in Sand ; &month being paſt plunge, them in Water, and re+ 
je thoſe that ſwim 3 being dried, tor thirty days more Sand them agzin, 
and plunge rhem as before ; keep thera in Sand cill the beginning of the 
Spring, and ſet rhemjn your Nurſery, but they thrive beft unremoved; 
you may alſo ſet them in /#inter or Autumn, in or without their husks, 
_ and owe —— pet gs rem the raiſing of Coppices, ROT 
Oe. The Cheſaut tree grawing in Coppices, yields incomparable Poles for 
the Garden, or Hop yard; IF i like, ground; 1t. will 1g. ten. or twelve 


years time. grow to 4. kind of Timber, and, bear plentiful. Fruit. The, 


Timber whereof is ( next the Oak ) one of the moſt fought after b 
: the Cate je le and: is of. very; lovg-laſting, as appears by os 
ny antic Houſes a Barns builtthereot about Lame LA Kent. 

reg, 


- Being pla Hedge-rows, or for Avenues to our Countrey-Ho 
they area” Roen 


Plagied.in Fe xrey-Hou 

y gnificent. and, royal Ornament ; and although our Engliſh» 

mendelight.notfo A Eooj Fd -tree as other Nations, 
< ill they p 2 


I ſma LY ALA -qur other;occaſions. 
poet Faebg Fas wh ; goag. ” 0h oy uri tocold 
.than over-bot, for in-places that are.top kindly. 


bo ic op.dy they, never bear kindly 
Propezation. "They are raiſed from, the Berrics,; which: being: ripe may, be. ſown as 


other Maſts.;-theſe willcome. ſoon tabe Trees, and being planted young 
thrive exceedingly iN: ry dere way) is to increaſe them ho 


Suckers or Sets: 
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the Timber is ufefull for the Joytter, and 'being of a very cares” - 
Grain, is fit for divers curiolities: It foyielderti beans of a confiderable 
bigneſs for Building. = | 
The ſhade is beautifull for Walks; arid the Fruit not unpleafart. 


Es Rh. ET OEO—_ — —_—— 


Sect. itt. 


of ſeveral ather Trees not ſo generally made uſe of for Tims 
ber, for Fuel, Coppice-woeds, Hedge-row3, &c. 


/\"'The Birch. will gfrow-of any Land, ad eanttor well be tos barren ; It The Birch, 
will thrive on che hot burning Sandy in the eyl4 Wert Clay ;Maitles, :c5, 
ahd Stony places, no place comes amils ro kt. 'B \ ng 
+! The Birelt is alrogether produced of Suckers, which IN at Propagetionh 
four or five Foot interval; will ſuddainly riſe to Trees; a'terche firſt year 

you may cut them withtmman Inch of the ground, and they wall ſhoot 

out very ſtrongly. 2 

- Ir is Uſefull for the Turner, and for forte ruſtieal Urenfils : Ir rakes ve. 
good Fuel, arid Charcoal borh great and ſmall. | 

This tree yields the beſt Sap of any tree in Pvelaxd, atid rhe moſt in 

quantity, prepared eirtter with Hony or Sugar into a Wiaze; which 

being now- frequently made, hath obtarried the fiame of Birch-Wikz, be- 

3ng- a very pleafant and thnocent Liquor, and rttatheth a very fine flavour 

of the Tree it came from. - 

Where this Tree plencifully grows, great quantities of chis Liquor may 

be extracted, by cutting off ſome ſmall branches, and hanging ot Bortles, 

with the end of the branches in the m-»uths of the Bortles, into which the 
Chryſtaline Liquor will diftill : ſeveral Bortles may thus hang on one tree ; 

or by boring or cutting any part of the ſtem of the tree, and by 4 Chip or 
the like, to guide the Sap into the neck of the Bottle : By either of 
which w#ys great quantities of this Liquor my. beexcracted inthe month .. 
of February or beginning of March when the Sap alcetids; and before the 
fring of the Lezf ; it will run freely when the wind is South or Welt, or 
the Sort ſhine warm, but ror fo if the weather be very cold, or in the 
night-time. Sorne have reporred, that @ Birch-rred will yield in 12 ot 
2+ dxysit's own weight tn this Liquor; I ſhall got perfwade any man to 
believe it, alchough it be moſt evi thavrs few Trees will yield you' a 

anriry Of It; ; : 

Bhi! Liquor thus extraQted and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 
repaſt. | 5 10.0 6 

Fhe Maple affe&ts a fourntd' arid dry' Mionld, growing: both iti Woods x, Mole 
and Hedge-rows: | | ape" mn T _ 
+ Tris propagatet| of the Keys#s the A -- , 8 | 
"The Timber is excellent for the Tarnet of Joynet, for it's whiteneſs, 
its lightneſs, and fine Viapred knots; #5. —  _ | 

This tree chiefly deſires'toigrow in covl@ Hills; ahd'ire the barted; and The Abur: 
py he pln An SIO Ir5-is by-Set9 of abourn inch Dia- eu] 
* "Fe moſt ous way of rar ;-8'b 2n incl Dia- pins. 
fieter, and- cat within half Foor of the Barth ; it rity atfo be raiſed of 
the Seeds ſown in Oftober, which are ripe in Augaſt. | 
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Ir is very hard Wood for the Mill-wrighc, for Dome.uque, or Rural 


_ 
The Bezel. 


_ —z - 


Urenlils where hardneſs is required. . _-,---; "IT, 
Being planted at half a yur interval ina ſingle rew, it makes a ſtately 


to the very foot of the ſtem. 
It delig ts in Mountains and Woods, and to fix itſelf in good light 
round. 
- The Sets may be planted as the Aſh, or the Berries ripe in Ofobernay 
be ſown it 15a quick growing Coppice wood, is good Ro orthar 
uſes, and for Fuel. IIS 
This tree above all affeAs cold, barren, dry, and ſandy grounds, alſo 
Mountains and Rocky Soils produce them 3. but more proſpervully. i'the 
freſher botroms, and ſides of Halls, and in-Hedge-rows, .:; ,\, - >: ©; 17 
"They are beft raiſed from the Nut, preſerved, moſt, not! mouldy; by 
laying them in their own dry Leaves or in Sand, and ſown about the; lat- 
ter end of February: They are allo propagated of Sets andSuckers, rhe 


” % 


. young Wands by no means to be cut the hrſt-year, butthe Spring follow- 


Ofes 


1ng, within three or four Inches of the ground ; greater [Sers may be-cut 
within fix [nches of the Earth the firſt year. | F 
The uſe of Hazel-poles and Rods is generally, known to-the Husband- 
man, beſides for Fuel and Charc.al. | | 0 : 
Itis the only Plant for the /7irg«uls Divina, for. the. diſcovery of Mines. 
It isa good Ornament for Walks; and yields a pleaſant, Fruit, but w hy 


| ſhould we bring. this ſo near us, when we'have a muck more excellent 


The Poplar. 


Plant at as ealie a rate? viz. The Fiibert, 75 
StcT. 1V. * 


Of Acquaticks, or Trees affeSing moift and watry places. 
The white Poplar delights in moiſt grounds, .and ncar the Margins of 
Rivers, but not in the Water as the Willow doth, .. - he 
They are uſually increaſed by the ſtraight, Branches or Pitchers ſet. in 
the ground, but by no means cut off the cop.unciil chey have ſtood 'twa 
Or : hm years, and then head them ar eight. ten, or 15 Foot high or more, 
and they will yield in a tew years a, very..coanſiderable ſhrowd, which 
Shrowds or Branches; may alſo- be tranſplanted ; you may alſo let them 
grow upright without toppingthem, they are then. more Ornamental 


. but not ſo beneficial. - - 


2 


Its white Wood is of fin ular uſe for the Turner, and alſo for ſeveral 


places. 
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They are propagated of Truncheons, and will come of Seeds; bur p,,,,,;., 
| beſtof Roots being ſer as big as the ſmall of ones Leg, andin length abour 
two Foot ; if you plant ſmaller Sets, cut them nor till they have ſtood 
ſeveral / vx They are a very great Improvement to moiſt and bog- 
y Land. 
s The greater Alders are good for uſes under the water, where. it will Te 
harden like a very ſtone, but rots immediately where it is fomerimes wet 
and ſometimes dry : the Wood is firfor the Turner, and ſeveral Mecha- 
nick ufes ; the Poles, and alſo the Bark are very uſeful. 

The Withy isa large Tree, and fit to' be lined on high Banks,” be- The Witty. 
- cauſe they extend their Roots deeper then either Sallies or Willows. | 

Sallies grow much faſter if rhey are planted within the reach of the Tie Sals. 
Water, or in a very mooriſh ground, and arg an extraordinary Im- 
provement. | £ 28 

They are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhorter lived, and require con- 9s 
ſtant moiſture. 

The common Willow delights in Meads and Dich-fides, not over wet. Wilow. 
They may be planted by Pitchers, as the Poplar : thoſe 'Sets or Pitchers 
are to be preferred that grow neareſt to the Stock, they ſhould be 
planted in the firſt fair weather in February, and fo till they bud : the 
Oliers may alſo be planted of Slips of ewo or three years, growth, a Foox 
deep, and half a yard in length, in mooriſh ground, &c. The Willow 
may be planted of ſtakes as big as ones Leg, and five or fix Foot long. 

Theſe Aquatick trees yield a clean white Wood, fit for many uſes, like Tſe and te- 
unto the Poplar; they alſo yield Poles, Binders, &s. for the Gardiners weſie. 
uſe : the Ofier is of great uſe to the Basker-maker, Gardiner, Fiſherman, 

&s. they are all good Fuel, and make good Charcoal, they are a very 
great Improvement to mooriſh and wet Lands; an Acre at eleven or 
twelve years growth, may yield you near. an hundred load of Wood : 
no tree more profitable then ſome of theſe Aquaricks ( according tothe 
nature of the place ) to be planted upon the edges of Rivers, and on 
Banks, Bounds, or Borders of Meads ot wet Lands ; they yield aconfide- 
. Table head, and ready for ſhrowding in a few years. Mr, Evelinrelates, 

that a Gentleman lopped no leſs two thouſand yearly, all of his 

own Planting. | | 


SECT. V. "” 
Of other Trees uſually planted for Ornament, or adorning Gar- 


dens, Avenues, Parks, and other places ad Oaing to your 

Manſion-houſe, and convertible alſoto ſeveral uſes. ' 

This tree is a kind of a Maple, and delights in @ good Hl GardeH- TheSyeamore. 
mould, and will alſo thrive in any indifferent Land, but rather n-moiſ} 

than dry. It's propagated of the Keys, which þeiqg fown whep they'are te; Propey- 

pe, and falling from the trees, come up plentifully the next FPring. 200 trow and Ofc 
154 tree of ſpeedy growth. Setsalſo cut from. the tree will grows fer'in 
moiſt ground, or watered well in the Summer ; they afford acuriousdark 
and pleafant ſhadow, yield a good Fuel, and the Timber-fir fox ſeveral 
Mechanick uſes. | ft oOST50 PLC 


The 


: The Lime<ree delights in 2 good mich Garden-Sail, and ihoivcs fot ig 
- -oxaph a dry h cold Land. fc i railed from Suckers as the Elm, or from 
Foepigetnin. Ceers, or Bernes, whichia the 4otzzrn drop from the Trees. 

We have a fort of Tifis that grows wild here in £21224, which alaoft 
equals thoſe brought out of Holand, where there are Nurſeries to raiſe 
them ſtraight aad comely. |Þ"®" TY ; | 

This Tree is S—_ uct ary —_— —_—_ of all other the 
molt proper and Beautiful for Walks, as uclng an upright Pod 
Sytra. ſmooth and even Bark; ample Leaf, {wort Bloflom, and a _ ſhade 

- at; the diftance:of cighteen or twenty Foot, their heads toppedat abour 
ſix or eight Foot high: but ifthey are Tutfered to mount check, 
_ they become a very ſtraight and zall Tree in aliude time, eſpecially if 
they grow near tc r, they afford very pleafant dark and 
perfume the Air in the Moaths of Jazeand July with their fragrant bloſ 
ſom, andentertaina melliffuous Army of Bees, from the top of of the azora- 
ing, till the cooland dark evening compels their retura. No Tree more 
uniform both in its height and ſpreading breadth. 

I have known excellent Ladders made of Lame-tree Poles of a very 
great length ; the Wood may alſo ſerve for ſeveral Mcechanick uſes, like 
unto the other ſoft and Aquatick Woods. : 

The Horſe. | This moſt excellent Tree delights ia a rich Garden mould, or other 
Geſnut-iree. light Mould not too dry, and ealily propagated by Layers: It's a quick 
Its Propege- j &rOWing tree, moſt pleaſant to the eye at the IRTIOE; whea its clammy 
ton and Oſe. Tirpentine Buds break forth into curiaus divided hanging Leaves ; it 
bears a cluſter of beautiful Flowers, and Profſpers well inour cold Coun- 
trey, and therefore worthy to be taken into our moſt plealanc Gardens, 
Avenues, Parks, and other places of delight and Pleaſure: | 
. .. . They delight in cold, high, and rocky Mountains, where they natural- 
The Fir, Pine y geig - . * a 
Pinafter, ang 1y grow in great abundance, yet will they grow 1a better and warmer, 
Pireb-erce. but not in over-rich and pinguid ; if you plant them, you mult be care- 
ſul at firſt to keep them moiſt; therefore Land over-hot, Sandy, or 
| Gravelly is not fo good. | | 
Propagation, , . T Þey are all raiſed of the Kernels taken ot of the Clogs, which being 
4 laid in Water ſome days, and then expoſed to ſome gentle warmth of the 
Fire, will open, that you get the Seeds out with much facility, which 
may be ſown in your Nurſery, or rather where you intend they ſhould 
grow, eſpecially the Pine, which wall hardly bear a remove, vnleſs ve- 
Ty young; the Firrs will very eaſily, and way alſo be propagated of 
Slips, as I have been credibly informed. ; | 
oe. The Fir grows tall, ſtreight, and neatly tapering, therefore more uni- 
form for Walks, &c. but the Pinaſter bears the proudeſt and Ratelicft 
Branches, with a fairer -and more beautiful Leaf: theſe two excel the reſt 
for any Ornamental uſe, and are ſooner mounted, growing ina tew years 
.- to avery, great height.: Mr. Eveliz gives you the relation of one that 
ſhot qo leis than ſixty Foot in height in little more than twenty years: 
1, have ſeen Preſidents of the like nature. For the firſt half dozen years 
X. -: they make no conſiderable advance, but afterwards they come away 
miraculpully PIRY. . . . 
1, The uſe of this Timber is ſo well known to our Ship-wrights, Car- 
penters, andother Mechanicks inhabiting near the Maritine Coaſts, that 
% nothing here need be ſaid, ”_ 
h lc, 
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Oar of theſe Treesare made Turpentine, Rofia, Tar and Pitch. 

'The Platanus or Plane Tree yieldeth us the beft of ſhades, and hath 
been ever of great eſteem, inſomuch that ſome have been ſo tond, that 
they have iriigated ic with Wine, to make it fruitful, but whether you 
will be at that expence or nvt; If it be planted in a moiſt Groundiit is 
a quick growing Plant, very pleaſant, and to.be efteemed above any 
other Shade; the Leaves are ſometimes 16. Inches broad, and ofa curicus 
green colour, and delicate ſhape. It was ſo rare a Tree in 7taly, that P/i- 
wy admired that they would go into another World ( Africa ) to fetch 
them, and from /aly they came into France, where ſuch that walked un- 
der their Shade, 'became Tributary to. Rome; the truth is, it is the moſt 
beautiful of Shades. | 

The Larch and Zotus are not much in uſe, yet deſerve to be propagated The Larch 
for their rarity, excellent Shade, and durable Timber. —_— 

This curious Toelights in a warm and dry Land; .not ſo much de- The Gyreſs, 
firing a rich as a place. | | 

Ec 15 propagated from the Seed ſown in March, and eafily abides tranſ- Propagetion 
Plantation. | uſe. 

Ir is one'of themoſt Ornamental Plants nature affords, and may either 
ſtand ſingle, Pyramid-like, or ſer in Hedges, and clipped toany form you 
pleaſe: we have > little of irs Timber here, that we'only refer you to 
the foyner and Cabinet-m: ker for ts uſe. 

This Tree grows in all extreams; in the moiſt Barbados, the hot Bey- Geaw. 
kr the cold New- England, 'in the Bogs of America, in the Mountains 
of we 
- Iris 26: oo of the Seeds; is a beautiful- Tree: irs Timber incom- 
parable, and almoſt perpetual. HE Sis (71 
' Fhe' Mlaterns, thrives very well in England, as if it were natural; is The Mates 
raiſed from Seeds, is {wift of growth, and one of the moſt - beautiful and ** 
-uſefal of Hedges and verdure 1n the world, and yields an Honey-brearh- 
ing Bloſſom. | kv 2491197 < | I vi Dt! 

This Tree delights ina warm fertile Soil, and is propagated of the 2, Philly: 
_ or Seed ſown in cheSprinyz' and alſo of the Slips ſer like the Slips ra ©. 
Co) Box. © a Ch <4 Way 4 {heels | «11 U] y 

Itis a moſt beaurifut Plant; tid one of the quickeſt growth of any, for 
the raiſing of Zpaber Hedges, iid covering of Arbors, being always of in- 
JGUNPETION TRE,” 5, 20S ATI 22 0 ION RHEUE'Y: 

This Tree greatly, loves the ſhade, yet" thrives well in our hotreſt The Bay 


Gravel. ' IIKIL! KY - 
© They are raiſed of their Suckers, andtheit” Seeds: gathered whea the 
are throagh "ripe, in the mideſt'6f. Winter, and ſown in' March. + - 

The* Beauty and Uſe of this Tree,/ is commonly known. 6? 369) 
© 'Fhis Tree preſerves its Verdure beſt in thefbade, burgrows any where; Ti Lowe, 
is propagated like the Bay, -and'is one of the-mioft proper'and ornamen- 
tal Titsfor Walksand Avenues of any/growing.” - 1 #1! 
'* It grows generally the 'barreneft grounds, and coldeſt of our Mouns The Eugh- 
'taths, Ee eafly pfoditecd of the'Setds, waſhed and cleanſed. from theit mw. 
Midge; hd bified in the graundlike Huws: it will be the {@0nd year 
are they peep, and then they riſe wich their Caps on their: Heads ; at 
three years old you may tranſplant them : they are alſo Propagated by + 


Plants or Suckers, but they are difficult of growth. 
Sw 6 0 N The 
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—— The Timber isa very hard wood, and very uſefull ro moſt Mechanicks 


- tion;atd enicouirdge the Indyſtrious im cheir advancin 
' Grains, &*.. that and table 


that work in wood; they are alſo a beautitut-Ornamene, and aſure De- 
fence againſt 'impetous Winds, and nipping Cold. hs 

Privet is aPlant thathath been in requeſt for adorning Walks and Ars 
bors,” till of late, other new and more acceptable Plaats by degrees begin 
toextirpate it out of rhe moſt modiſh Plantations, nevertheleſs it may 
yer claim a corner 1n ours. 


SRCT. VI, 


Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs nſefal, yet Planted 
for Ornament and Delight. 


This Tree requires a Winter-ſhelter, is raiſed uſuglly by Slips and Lay- 
ers, but may be raiſed of Seeds 3 it is a very {weetang Pleaſant Plane. 

;. The Box is a Plant that' hath been much more in uſe than now it is in 
the Garden, from whence moſt baniſh it by reaſon of its injurious ſeens; 
it deſerves to be planted in the more remote parts: it will grow in-any 
indifferent Land; and is increaſed by Slips ; the Tree is a very curious Oy- 
nament, and may. be reduced. to diyerfity of Shapes and forms, and yields 
_ excellent wood, than which none 1is'more deſired by our Mecha- 
nicks. | 

\ The Tree is highly commended by Mr panſs in his 8{ve, for a Tree 
that may be formed into moſt beautiful and uſeful ons and that one 
only:Tree coyered: an Atbot capable for three to fit in, feven foot ſquare, 
ang eleven in height, yer continually kepr ſhora, having. been planted 
there hardly ten years. They are railed of their Berries, which come up 
in two Moiths.. Ws ror 3 | 

This tree proweth tall'and great, is inereaſed by Suckers and Layers, 
and is uſually planted by thoſe who reſpe& variety and pleaſure: the wood 


_ -. alfo'is Medicinal. 


It is uſuall ropag ated:for its pleaſant green Leaf,though the cold Win- 
ter makes it ah and brown ; its aſvally planted by Slips and Layers. 

"There are ſeveral Ron planted on the eoges of Walks, and 
in ſpare places ig Rural. $and, Orchards, only for their Oraamen- 
tal Habits they uſually wear in the Spring and Summer, as Arber 


| Lahorbors the Sens tree; Semjh-Bropm, the Bladder-Nat, the Gelier ofe, 


the Pipe-rree, Paliurus, Feſamies, Wootbines, #irgins-Bower, the Strawberry- 
tree, tact, {aurts-tinus; dodble-flowred Ponegremers, Apples, Pears, 
Cher1ies,. Peathes 8&0. Roſes of all ſorrs,*and. ſeveral. other Trees, yielding 
great variety, pleaſurs and content to they laborious Husbandman. For 


- the _ ordering, propagating, and vec of chem, and all other pleafant 
Hl a ou 


Plants, Fldwers.-and Herbs, wwuſt refer;youto thoſe Tracts the: peculierly 
handle that SubjeA, my. intentions bciag only to. pr the propaga- 

cFluchT S,£ 1anNts, 
the Conntrey- : 


are 


alrbovgh# have a little in this place; digrefſed from my former purpoſe : 
but return and-give you ln acceum. _ 


SECT. 
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Of I ouds. | =. 
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SECT. VIL 


Of Juch Trees that are neceſſary and proper for F encing and 
Enclojeng of Lands, Orchards, Gardens, yc. And 
the b:ft way of raiſing ſuch Fences. 


Seeing that Fencing and encloſing of Land is moſt evident ts be a 
piece of the higheſt Lnprovement ot Lands, and that all on Plantgtions 
of Woods, Fruits, and other Tillage are thereby ſecured from external 


Anguiries, which otherwite would lye open to the Cartle; J 
. ; | Re x 
Texenas ſepegigtiam, & pecus omn? tenendum eſt, 
Precipue duwfyorts tenera, &, Virgil. 


And alſo ſubjeR to the Luſt of vile perſons, as old Tuſſer obſerved, 
where Fences and Encloſures were deficient. 


What O1chard unrobbed eſcapes? .. 
O! Puller dare walk in rheſr Jet ? 
But homeward oz outward (like Apes ) 
They count it their own they can get- 


- For which reaſon we are obliged to maintain a good Fence, if we ex- q,q;,- 
pet ananſwerabls ſucceis to our Labours: I ſhall therefore enquire out 2hers. 
the moſt proper Trees for that purpoſe : And firſt, the White Thory, is 
eſteemed the beſt for Fencing ; it is raiſed either of Seeds or Plants; by 
. Plants is the ſpeedieft way, but by Seeds, where the place wilt admit of 

delay, islefs charge, and as ſucceſsful, though it require longer tame; they 
being till the Spring come Twelvemonth ere they ſpring our of the Earth; 
but whea they have paſt two or three years, they flouriſh ro admiration. ' 

Next unto the White-Thory is the Holly, which claimes a preference 
much before the White-Thors,. were it not for its flow growth in its pu- 7% 
betty ; which may the better be born withal; if we conſider the excel- 
lency thereof, either for fight; ornament, or defence ; for thickneſs 
and cloſeneſs it may compare to a Wall or' Pale, to defend your in- 
cloſure from Winds, or the eyes of il-Neighbours 3 and for its ſtrength 
—_ Man or Beaſt ts impregnable ; for height or thickneſs it will an- 
wer your deſires. | | 

It is raiſed of the Betries of the Sers, as is the White-Zborn, but the 
Sets are more difficult of growth, unleſs they are planted late in the Spring, 
and well watered- | 

Pyracantha deſerves a principal place amongſt our Trees for Fences, it | 
yielding a very ſtrong and firm prickty Branch; and ever-green leaves; 
1s quick of owe and eaſy of propagation; it is raiſed either of the 
bright Coraline Berries, which hang moft parr of the Winter on the 
Trees, and lie aslong in the ground ere they ſpring, as the Hew-T horn 
Ferries, orelſeit is raiſed of Suckers or Slips. ' | 

The Black-Thoy» (and Crabalfo) yield a very good Fencing-branch, and Black-Then, 
are raiſed as the White-Thorz. | 
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The Eier. 


Furzcs, &c. 


The ſpeedieft 
and beft way 
of Planting a 
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way ore 
and 
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Field. 
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Heages. 


5 wal 


Weeding of . 


© A conſiderable Fence "may be” made of Elder, ict of realonable Tuſty 
Truachcons like the Willow, and may be jaid with great curtolity ; this 
makes a ſpeedy ſhelter for a Garden from Winds, Bealts, or ſuch like 1nju- 
ries, rather than from rad: Adicbers. | 

Furzes, 'Brambles, &+. are very neceſſary for the Planting of dry Banks, 
where' it is difficult to raiſe a better Fence, and in thoſe places they will 
maintain the Baak againſt any Cattle. Furzes are allo ſown on barren 
Land, and efteemed a conſiderable Improvement, the green tops are good 
food for Horſes, the pricklineſs thereof being taken away by chopping. 

LetyourPlants beabout the bigneſs of your Thumb, if you can, and 
ſet almoſt perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches ot the ground, 
and plarited 1n a double row at about half a foot diſtance ; they will 
proſper infinitely, and much outftrip the cloſeſt range of our trifling 
Sets. 

The other way moſt followed for the plant; a quick Hedge, is 
on the Bank of a Ditch thus : place rhe firſt rawGF Sets on the brink of 
the Ditch in the upper mould and cover. them with the. better paxt 
'of the Mould taken out of the Ditch, and raife the Bank about eight 
or ten inches above them ; then place another row of Sets, each Ser 
againſt the ſpaces of the firſt row ; then lay more of the beft Mould to 
the roots of the Sets, and raiſe the Bank as betore, and place another 
row of Sets oppoſite to the firſt, applying the beſt Mouid to the Roots, and 
finiſh the Bank with the bottom of the Ditch. 

You may Plant it as the White Thorn; but if you think that too te- 
dious to wait ir's riſe, you mayPlanticwith. the White Thorn, aad' let 


- every fifth or fixth be an Hok-ſer; they will grow infallibly with the 


Quick, and as they begin to ſpread, make way for them by extirpating 
the Whire Thorn, till they quite domineer. 

_ Alſo.:you may lay along well rooted Setsa yard or more in length, and 
fripping; off the leaves and branches, cover them with a competent depth 
of Earth, and they will ſend forth innumerable Suckers, which will ad- 


* vance into 'a. Hedge. Holly is one of the ſloweſt, thou beſt Plant for a 


Fence. - | 
- All theſe Hedges being young, fhould be carefully Fenced with a dry 
Hedge, 'from the duingos Cattle on both ſides, if need require, until the 
tops are'out of their reach; and where any fail, to ſupply them in time 
with new, -or to plaſb-the next tofill ſuch vacant gaps. 
Whilſt they are:yet young, they are to be conſtantly weeded, leſt the 
Weeds preyent 'the thick ſpreading of the Hedge at the bottom, as well 
as check the growth and proſperity of the Plant. FE 

If ydur Hedge ftand remote, or that you do not annually keepit clipt, 
whereby ir: ſhould thicken, then about ſix years of age you may plaik 
it about February or Offober. Some Workmen are more expert and judi- 
ciousat this than others are, and can' better do it than any Pen can di- 
re, therefore | ſhall -not trouble you therewith, but leave you to the 
Skill of the Workman. -_ cn; 

Wharſoever you Plant or make your Fences withall, it is a piece of very 
good Husbandry to Plant at ſome convenient diſtance, Setters, either 
of Timber proper for the Sail, or -of Crabs whereon to graft: Apples, or 
Perry-ftocks for Pears, as you ſhall be adviſed or judge convenienr ; which 
will very much improve your Land for the future, and commend the in 
duſtry ofthe Planter. "on ap 
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SECT. VII. 


Of the Nurſery for the more ko propagation of mo. 
of the ,fare-mentiened, 4 rees. Kip: 


Several of the faid Trees aretuſually proJuced of the 'Seed, M42, or xc, pr 
Berries, and thole are the Quk,-Beech, Chefuut, Service, Maple, Sycomore, duced of 
Horn-beam, Quick-beam, Haſely i Firs, Pines; \\Rinaſter,, Pirch-tree, Opreſs Seeds. &c, 
Cedar, Bays, Laurel, Prrvet, and Juxiper, which being ſown, ſpring the 
firft year; and the 4b, Phyllerts, Eme-tree; Wikitethorn, Black-thorng Holy, 
and Pyracantha, whole Seeds or Berries uſually lye in che! Earch another 
year after they are ſown, e'rethey Spriag?' "i ul og hb 

To produce Trees immediately of the Seed is the betrerx:way::: Firſt, Bef raiſed 
Ws » they take ſooneſt : Secondly, becauſe chey make the Rreigtfhteſt 7 *** 
and moſt uniform ſhoot, -being- very conliderable :1n Timber-crees' : _ 
Thirdly, becauſe they will neither require taking, nor watering; wRich 
are two very conſiderable Articles : And laſtly, for that all cranfplakking 
(though it much improve Fruit-trees ) is a confiderable impediment to 
the growth of Forreſt-rrees, but if they are removed out-of rhe Nurſery 
whilſt they are young, and carefully preſerved, this injury is not ſo.great; 
alſo Plants raiſed of the Seed in the place where they are: to ftand; ſhall 
fon ourftrip a removed Plant of a greater age, eſpecially.the Pize' and 
Walnut, where the NVut ſet into'the ground, ſhall certainly overtake'a 
Treeof Ten years growth which was planted at the fame inſtant. : :'- / 

Becauſe of the coldneſs of the Winter, and the damage the ' MHaff;' Seed, Preſerving 

or Berries may receive from Mice, and other /ermize, 1t-is not good Con ks 

 towe them till the Spring, for the better preſerwingitheas fromdrying, 

rotting, or decaying 3 you may [put them /into Pots, Barrels, or ot 

Veſſels, Sellars, Sheds, or ſuch like-places, with a mixture of Z#arth 'or 

Sand, not too dry, intermixed ſfretwm ſuper ſtratum, with the Seeds;" &c. 

At the Spring you will find them ſprouted, and beingcommitted to the 

Earth, as apt to take, as if they had been fown wath»rhe moſt early. 

\* Some affirm that by this way of preparing..the Seed; &2::thaſt- Ste 

that otherwiſe would have lain over another Wanterinthe-groundbefore 


Chuſe not your Maſt or Seeds from the aged, wag or not thriving ne 
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_ You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or hve Inches deep, at 
abour two foot breadth, with a convenieat interval for the more com- 
modious weeding and drefſiog the Plants: Into theſe Furrows caſt your 
Seed or Maſt,. ſuch as uſdally ſpring the firlt year in beds by themſelves ; 
and ſuch that Ray the ſecond, by themſetres,”or( as it is beft for the bet- 
ter ordering them at their zemoval )fowe'each Secd or Maſl apart, then 
cover them with a Rake. 

The Secds of Firrs, Pines, &c. need:notbe ſown. above an Inch deep, 
and covered finely with a Sievezattd duly\watered. 

If the Seeds of Pines, or Firrs be' rolledin a fine Compoſt made of Sheeps- 
dung, and planted, they never fail. 


—_—_— 


. Byrfor the core convenient removal of the Pine ( which leaſt abides it 
-of any Tree Iknow ) take ſmall carthen'Pots without bottoms, or ſmall 


Baskets,Boxes,or ſuch like,and ſet them to the brims in'rows in the ground, 
and fili them with good mould, and plant in eachrof them rwo-or three 
Seeds; when they grow, leave only onez: and by this means, at two. or 
three years growth may you:ſecurely remove them, the Earth being kept 
faſt about the roots; and wherever you plant them, che Tree it ſelf in time 
will rid it ſeif of the Pot or Box. | — 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are {rung up, you mult be very 
careful in keeping them from weeds, which elſe will foon over-run them; 
and after weeding the ground being uanſerled, give them a little water if it 
be a dry and hot leaſon. 

The winter following you may lay a few Buſhes, Furze, or ſuch like 
over them, and- ſcatter a little Straw only to break the force of the winds, 
which in the Winter-ſeaſon injure more than Snow or Froſt. 

But forthe Cypreſs, Philhree, and ſuch other tender Winter-greens, you 
muſt defend chem with more care. | 

If you intend to-raiſe a Coppice from aſt or Seed, dig or plough the par- 
cel of ground you intend, as you would prepare it for Corn, and with the 
Corneither in the: A#tams or Spring, lowe allo ggod ſtore of ſuch Maft, 
Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you deſire; then takeoff your crop of Corn, 
and lay it up for Wood 3 although that ſeveral ſorts of your Seeds come 
up the firit, yet will they receive but little injury by treading at the 
Harveſt, but injure itas little as you can : alſo the ſtubble being left high, 
will bea ſhelter for the young Trees the firft Winter. 


SECT. IX. 


of the Tranſplantation of Trees. 


The beſt time for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that ſhed 
their Leaf, is,iri Oober, or the beginning of November immediately after, 
or at the fall of the Leaf ; but that time being omitted, you may tranſ- 
plant them till the Spring in oped weather, and before they bud. 

All Trees that ſhed not their Leaf annually, but are ever green, are to 
be removed in the Spring when the cold is over, for they ſpring not ſo 
ſoon gy the year as the other ; but ſome affirm the otily time to bein 

WH. | 

Such Trees that are goon, as the Mb, Sycomore, Zime-tree, Aſpen, and 
fuch like, cut” rior off their tops the firſt year of their remove, becauſe 
the wet will be apt toperiſh rhe Plant ; neither diminiſh the heads, nor 

: | many 


* 


' Not before taken any 
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many of the branches, nor Roots of the Firs, Pines, or other Koſimaceous 
Trees, for they are prone toſpend their Gum, tothe great injury, 1t not 


ruine of the Plant. 

The ſame time and Method is to be obſerved in the tranſplantarion, re- 9 ſuch Trees 
moval, or propagation of the Suekers, Cions, Slips, or Layers of the frog 4 
Film, Birch, Zime-tree, Horſe-Cheſnut, and ſuch orher Trees that are ufually eo &c. * 
produced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, &. as you do inthe removal of the 
young Seedlings of the other Trees. 

Oaly that for the ſlipping or yg ſuch Branches of Frees that had FE EIN 

oot, the molt” proper time is in the top of the ,7,,**? 
Spring, about the time that the Sap is newly -rifen, and the Tree ready 
'to bud, | 

All Trees that are raifed of Pixchers or Sees, as the Poplar, Afper, Abel, The time far 
Alder, Withy, Salley, Offer, Willow, Elder, and Prrvez,. are to be Planted in Aquazieks. 
February or March, betore they are tao forward. . 

Let your young Plants be removed rather into.a better mould ( though Manner of - 
there is but a litrle about the Roots )then a worſe: let as much Earth #92/2/omting- 
adhere to the Roots as you may, and leaveas much oftheRoot onas you 
can, abating only the top-Roat, or downright Roots, and fpread the 
other every way in the pits or holes made for that purpoſe, which 
_ to be made larger and deeper than the Plant at preſeat requires, 
and filled up with looſe Mould, that yaung Rgots may the better ſpread 
to ſeek nouriſhment for the Tree. 

Trees will not prodper well if removed out of a warm ſhelter into an 
open bleak air, being enſible of io great a ng I have known Trees 


* decay.chat have nor been removed, only other Frees that ſheltered them 
| fr om the cold taken awa OY 1 | 


In Tranfplanting be fl to preſerve the finalfeft Rogrs which gather 


"the Sap; andin filling rhe Earth about the Tree, endeayour to keep them 


_ proferity of the. Tree. . 
; part of 


placed; forthe well-ſerling theſe Roots will conduce very much to the 


ſ: 


. to a level with Earth berween them, that they tmay not be irregularly 


It is good to plant it as ſhallow as might he, and not below the better Ptane Solow 
a Earth toro the Gravel, Clay, Sand, nor Water, &c. but ra- 
ther adyance the Earth about 'the Tree than'fet the Tice too deep ; 


# © *- * 


be ſure alſo not to fer it deeper than it 


"ble bigneſs, it is very ex 


at » 
—— 


- 
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ient to obſerve the coaft and fide of the coop. 


In the removat of ſuch Toons that have” arriv'd to any conſidera- gypere the 
befare its removal ; and with Chaulk or Okeex 


ſtock, which way it ſto 
may you mark the Southifide of the Trees of Plants before yau- remove 
them, and place the ſame ſides to the Coaft they tended to befoxe. 
This was thegraQtice of the Antients, as appears by Yirgil, _ | 


Alſo Heevens Quarters ap the Bark they ſcore, 
- at they may c0, F it «5 i was before,  .. 
Which Southern heat ſuft&in'd, which viewd the Pole: 


Sueb ſtrength hath cuſtom in exch tender Sou! 
This. is not to be eſteemed ſuch. a trifle as, Zev/on, and many ocher 


) 
. 


a os Arppors pretend. For. it is moſt ev thatz4he' Sap doth oatu- 


- 


Tally 


Jy How moſt on. that, ſide of the Tree that's,next the Sun, t 
Tide doth the Tree more increaſethan, eacber, and aevicntin 
erving 


% 
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The d:ifance. 


ſerving the Pich ro be nearer the North than the $onth-lide of the Tree ; But 


inſuch Trees that ſtand thick in a Nurſery, or haye long ſtood in the 
ſhade, where the Sun hath wrought little or nothing upon them, you 
may be leſs critical. | 

The Oak, Pixe, and Halnat-trees bear ſpreading large branches, and 
require greater diſtances than any other ; theretore the neareſt ſhould 
ſtand forty Foot. | | 

The Beech, Aſb, Fugh, Fir, Cheſnut, &c. may ſtand Tomewhat nearer 
than theother. 

The Elmand the Hornbeam will grow the neareſt of any Trees : For 
the other, you may plant them at what diſtance the magnitude of 
the Tree, your occaſions, or the nature of it requires. You may either 
Plant the Trees in a regular Order, as Repinss adviſes. 


Whither you Plant young Sets, or Acorns ſow, 
Srill Order keep ; for ſo they beſt will grow. © 
Order to every Tree like vigour gives. 

And room for the Aſpiring Branches leaves. 


But this agrees not with every ones Fancy, for 


There are more ways than one to plant a Grove, 
For ſome do beſt a rude confuſion love : 

Some into even *quares wr [41 their Trees, 
Where ev'ry fide does equal bowiids poſſeſ. 


LIFE), The bageres of your Trees immediately upon their tranſplantation, 
Arces. 


very much conduceth to their proſperity, and ſetling the Earth about 
the Roots, unlcſs in pur cues, cod, and where the Plant is of a 
tender kind: Alſo the young Plants for the firſt, year will require your 


aid in witeting of them io a dry Spring. 


"—— 


Alſo if Trees have been carried far, the ſetting of the Roots in Water 
ſome certain time before you inter them, conduces much to their revival. 

_ If the Trees be of any cqnſiderable, height, they ought to be carefully 

defended, as well fromthe injuripus Winds, as the frications of Beaſts, 


' by ſtaking them, and with/a wiſp of Hay, or other ſoft Logajpent to bind 
+ them to ſuch ſtakes, not omitting, to ir terpoſe a little Moſs or Hay, Oc. 


between the Tree and:Stake, to preſerve i from galling : if your Trees 
be in danger of Cattles injuries, then.you ought to bind or ſet buſhes 
about then to prevent rubbing. 1 Reals "6; 

Planters in moſt places do ſtrialy obſerve to cut the foot, or ground- 


” 


" end of -Poplay, Hithy, or other Aquatick Pitchers or Sets, only one ways 
- like a Hindes foot, pretending that to be a principal obſervariqn, _ 


If either your impatient Fancy, or your urgent” occaſions oblige you 
to the removal or tranſplantation of Trees ,in che Summer; you may 
tread in the ſteps of a certain Prixce Eleor, that at Hegdetberg in the 
midſt of Summer.remoued.' very reat Zime-rrees out of one. of. his For- 


reſts, to a ſteep Hill, 'excee ine expofe ' to the heat of the. Sun, the 


-*needeth 'not fo abſolute & decapitation: 


Heads being cut off, and'the Pits ito which they were tran{planied filled 
with a Compoſition, of Earth and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly bea- 
ten; and ſo diluted with Water, 'as it became almoft a liquid Pap, where- 
in he plunged the Roots,” covering the' Surface” with the Turf: ;It is pre- 
ſamed thar if the Trees were imalſer; he they of what W.ood ſaever, there 


Several 
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Several reia.tons there are of Trees that have been planted or removed Tranſplantng 
of etgbty years growth, aud tifty foot high to the neareſt Bough, wafted 98 77% 
upvit Floats and Engines four long miles, with admirable ſucceſs, and of 
Oaks pianied as big as twelve Oxen could draw ; to which effect, theſe 
are prei{ciibed, as the ways to accomplith the I:ke deſigns. 

Chulc a Tree as big as your 7hzgh, remove the Exrth trom 2bout him, 
cut through all the Collateral Roots, till with a competent ſtrength you 
can inforce him upon one fide, fo as ro come with your Axe at the 7ap- 

Root; cut that off, redreſs your Tree, and fo let it ſtand covered about 
with the mould you loolened trom ut, till the next year or. longee, if you 
think good ; then twke it up at a tir leafon. | | 

. Or a Intle b<tore the hardeſt Frott furprize you, make a {quare Trench 
about yuur Free, at tuch a diſtance from the ſtem as you ſhould judge 
ſufficient for che Roor ; dig this of competent depth fo as almoſt quite to 
undermine it, by placing blo- ks and quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the Earth; 
this done, Calt on it as much Water as may ſufficiently wer it, unleſs the 
ground were malit before ; thus leg ir ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt do 
bind it firmly to che Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepared for 
its new ſtation. | 

But if. ic be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with a Pully between a 
Triazgle, placing the Cords under the Roots of the 'Tree; ſet it on a 
Trunale or Sled to be conveyed and :replanted where you pleaſe : by 
theſe means you may tranſplant trees of a large ſtature, and many times 
- without topping or diminunion of the head ; which is of great unportance 
to tupply adefedt, and remove a Curioſity. > 

Atter you have tranſplanted your Trees, if you lay about the Roots or Helps to Trees. 
Stems, Perm. Ytraw, Stubble, Hawm, or any other Vegetable whatſoever, 
either green or half rotren is beſt; which wiitpreſerve the Roots moiſt in 
the Summer, and yield a good Manure or Soil; which the Rain will 
carry to the Roots. . | 
 Aiſo ſRones laid about the Roots of Trees preſerve them moiſt in the 
u_ xs and warm in the Winter, and keeps them faſt againſt the ſhaking 

inds. Ft w 

Copſes may alſo be planted about Avtams with the young Sets of Plants, Plaxring of 
the beſt way is in raws'about ten or ifieen foordiftance, for then you. may ©2: 
reap the benefic of /xt-rvals, by Ploughing, or Digging, and Sowing, till 
the Trees are welladvanced; Carts may alſo the better paſs berween at 
the time of felling without injury to the Stews, or danger of the Cattle ; 

\ There will alſo be many pleaſant Walks, and yet an equal burthen of 
-Wood at the full growth of the Cople, as though they were thick, and 
confuſedly planted, | :12 Of? 1 > 24 

; There is acompendious way for thickning of Copſes that are too thin, Thickuing of 
'by laying of ſome of the Branches of the Trees { that ſtand neareſt unrs ©2** . 
\the bare places ) ot thegrouand, or a little in the »glving it a chop 
near the foot the better ro take it yield : this detained with-a hook or 
two, and covered with ſome trefli mould"ata'compent , will pro- - 

duce a world of Suckers, and thickenand furnath a Copſe ipeedily. 
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Of the Pruning, Shrowding, Cutting, and Felling of 
Trees and Copſes. 


In the diſcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of our 
Timber and Woods doth much conſiſt; and renders our Avenues, Walks, 
Parks, &c. much more pleaſant and commodious to. have the Trees ſtand 


; ,Inorder, their Branches at a convenient height, and kept clean from all 
. ſuperfluities. 


Such Trees that are for Timber, it's beſt to prune whileſt they are 
young, and the Branches not too big ; ofithefe and other Trees it's goud 
tro cut off the Branches that are ſuperfluaus, about Jazuary, with a ſharp Bill 
or other Tool, making the ſtroke upward by reaſon of the grain of the 


Wood, and to prevent the ſlitting of the Tree at the fall of the Branch, 


Shrowding 6r 


and cut it clean, ſmooth, and cloſe: for by cutting of the Branches ata 
diſtance from the Tree, the ſtumps rot, and leave hollow holes which 
decay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. | 

Such Trees that are not fit for Timber, or that you deſire ſhould yield 


Lopping of you a preſent advantage, or ſerve for:Fewel, you may ſbroud or lop them, 


Trees. 


which will return you a conſiderable advantage, and is much to be pre- 
ferred before a Copſe in theſe ſeveral reſpects. 1. Theſe Pollard or 


 Shrowded 'Trees need no Fence to be maintained about them, ſtanding 


Times for 
pF g- 


Obſervations 


in no danger of the browſings or Frications of Cattle, Conies, &c. 2. You 
have the benefit of Grazing under theſe Trees, which is very conſidera- 


ble whilſt the. tops are young. 3+. The ſtocks taken in time before they 


decay or grow hollow, yield a good Timber fit for many uſes, or at leaft 
good cleft for the Fire.: 4. And: laſtly, you may raiſe theſe Polards in 
Hedge-rows, and ſpare places, and barders of your grounds, where they 
provea good ſhelteras we before noted, and little injure the ground.  .. 
Notwithſtanding the Cope is quicker of growth, and raiſes a more 
conſiderable advantage ſor the preſent than this way, in ſome places, 
therofors where you have conveniences for a Cope, I leave you to your 
Ec 100, 44 911; gar ant.) c, 
- Trees are nat. to be ſhrowded till.they have;taken faſt rooting, and fo 
ood for. three or four years; at what height you think convenient, ſo it 
be out of: the reach of the Cattle, either arthe beginning of the Spring, or 
the end of the Fall. For the harder ſorts of Woods it 1s very indifferent, 
obſerving that they be not lopped above once in ten-or twelve years, and 
at-any_time in the Winter. The Elm-and the Afb, and ſuch-like pithy 
and ſofter Woods are fitteſt to be ſhrowged ar the'Spring, left the Winter 
10zure tlie; "Tree. 1b zi : 36 0:77 01 799990 St; 5c: ; 
Always obſerve tocut-the remaining-ſtumps:aflope, and imoorh, that 


in /hronding. they caſt the Water off, that the Tree: periſh not-!-:; 


Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor any of the ſoft Woods ( be- 
fore unſhrowded ) growing upright, and ſmooth, after they have attained 
the bigneſs of ones Leg, unleſs you leave ſome Collateral ſhoots to at- 
trat the Sap 3 for it will endanger the Tree. 


r | All 
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All Perennial Greens, or Reſinous Plants, are not to be pruned ur cut Proning of 
until che greater Froſtsand bitter Winds arc paſt, and then not in any g,%%" 
wiſe decapiratc the Fir, Pine, nor ſuch pithy Plants, and be very ſparing | 
of their Collateral Branches. 

You may cut Aquatick Trees every third or fourth year, and ſome Guting of 
more frequently according asthe Tree is in proof, or the ſhrowds or tops {1% 
fit for your occaſions 3 cut them not too near the main ſtock, becauſe of 

riſhing the Tree; and beſides, it gives leave for the new ſprouts. 

The beſt time for cutting the Aquarticks, either to dreſs or plant them, 73 Time: 
is about the beginning of March, or the firſt open weather at the Spring ; 
but if for the Fire, 1a the Winter before the Sap begins to riſe, or you 
may cut them at any time berween Leaf and Leaf. ; 

Such Copſes or Copſe-trees that you have lately planted at one, two, or cans | 
rather three years growth, may be cut within two or three Inches of the®"'® 
. ground, inthe Spring-time { the leſs proſperous eſpecially ) which the 
new Cions will ſuddenly repair in clufters, and tufts of fair Poles. 

Coples being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen years, are Feling of 
eſteemed fit for the Axe : but thoſe of tweaty years ſtanding are better, 
and far advance the price: ſeventeen yerrs growth affords a tolerable 
Fell: you are to ſpare as many likely Trees for Timber, as with diſcre- 
tion you can. | 

The growth of Copſes is (o various according to the nature ofthe 
Ground, ſome being dry and barren, ſome moitt and fruitful; that no 
time can be ſer bur as the Copſes are quick or flow in growth, and the 
bigneſs of the Wood ſuits with the Market, or your occaſions, ſo may 
your diſcretion be guided. | 
- Copſes may be telled or cut from mid-September to mid-March, and to The Tia 
be avoided.by mid- fey at the fartheſt, elſe much injury may be done 
by Teams in bruiſing the young Cions, and injuring them with their 
_ ; alſo the removing of the Rowgh or Bruſh, break off many a ten- 

er Sprig. 

Cut _ above half a foot from the ground, and that ſlope-wiſe, trim- #9me1 

ming up ſuch as you ſpare for Standards, as you go from their extrava- 
gant Branches, Water-boughs, &c. that hinder the growth of others. 
"  Aﬀeer the felling and removing of the Wood ſhut up all the Gaps 
about the Copſe, having received a ſufficient Hedge about the fame be- 
fore the Spring, and ſo keep it fenced and defended from Cattle, filt it 
be above their reach; thea about Fly may yon'putin your” Beafts' to 
ſpend che Herbage in ſuch well-grown Copſes. : 

If your Copſes have been negle&ed, ſo that they have been bruiſed 
by Cattle, and kept under that they are not apt to thrive, the beſt 
way isat felling-time, to new cut them, and preſerve them bett&r from 
Cattle, and they will ſoon be reduced to a better ſtate than. before, and 
thrive beyond expeQation. | 

When your Timber-Treesare arrived to their perfett age,full growth, Feling of _ 
or beſt ſtate / for at ſuch a time it cannot be eſteemed il|-husbandry to ®=*n:195 
take them away, ſo that you be carefull to preſerve others in their ſtead, 
though not in their places) or that you are neceſſitated to fell chem, 
then conſider which way, and what time is beſt for your advantage. 


O 3 To 


Timc, 
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0] f W ood 5 : 
Te fel thoſe Trees can be no loff at all, | 
JVhoſe age and ficknef{ would your Ax foreſtull 


* A youthful Succeſſor, with better grace, 
And plenty, will ſupply the vacant place. 


' The time of the year is to be conſidered of according to the occaſions 


or ules you have for your Timber ; if it be for ſale, and that your preſent 
advantage only you ſeek, then the beſt time to fell Oak is from mid- 4prit 
to Mid-\ummer, the Sap being then proud, and the Bark is eaſy to be 
taken off, which will yield youa conſiderable price. But all other Timber 
whileſt the Sap is down inthe Winter-ſeaſon. The reaſon is becauſe the 
Sap is apt to breed the Wormz and the ſame Rule may be obſerved in all 
other Trees as well as Timber. | | 

If you deſire your Oaken-Timber for your own proper occaſions, fell 
it in December or January, when the Tree is cleareſt of Sap, by which * 


., meansthe Timber will not be ſo much ſubject to the Worm,neither will 
it caſt, rift, or twine, as it will if cut in the Summer : It will alſo laft 


Jonger in any Buildings, and not be ſo apt to yield under a Burden : 

for the great plenty of Sap mollifies the Timber, and makes it rot and 

decay : therefore the cutting of Trees at Barking time, doth very much 

Lap our Timber, debilitares our Edifices, and expedites their approch- 
ECay. 


"Fell notin the increaſe nor full ofthe Moon, nor in Windy-weather, at 
leaft in great Winds, left it throw the Tree before you are willing. I 
have ſeen a good Tree much injured by falling too ſoon. . 

For the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber:-trees, one of the firſt and 

moſt principal things 1s, the skilful disbranching of the Boal of all ſuch 
Arms and Limbs as may endanger itin the fall; for many excellent Trees 
have been utterly ſpoiled for want. only of this conſideration: In the 
greater Arms chopa nick under it cloſe to the Boa/, and meet it with 
the down-right ſtroke, it will be cur without ſplitting. 
.. If you reſervethe roots in the Earth in expeQation ” a new encreaſe 
of Suckers ; then fell che Tree. as near the Earth as you can, for that is 
the-beft timber : But if you intend a total extirpation, then grub the 
Tree; which is more for your advantage : ſome adyife to Bark the Trees 
as they ftand, and the next ſeaſon to fell them ; which I take to be 
worthy of your praQiſe. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Fruit-Trees. 


Sact:. L 
Of the Proſus and P leaſures of Fruit-Trees. 


Ys Peer planting of Fruit-Trees'is undoubtedly one: of the greateſt im- 
 provements that can be made of the moſt part of our Engliſh Land, 
as all who have written of Improvements do agree; and Horcefterſhire, 
Hereford(bire, ns owe Kent, and many other' particular places in 
this Kingdom can fufficiently evidence the truth thereof.” 


v 


x. Becauſe itis more univerſal thaw other ſorts of Improvements, 
there being butlirtle ground 1n England: but one fort of Fruit or another 
wiltprofperupon it, if judicially profecnced.”  ” * oa gh 

The charge of planting or Taifing moſt ſort of Fruit-trees being ſo 
imall, and the pains ſo caſie, that the moſt Nlothful hath nor any rational 
objection againſt it ; bur the hoſt common is, that the poorer ſort of 
people wilt rob and ſpoif rhe Plantarions, &. Tf yon plant but a few, 
this objection may have place; but if you plant any confiderable' num- 
ber, it. will be worth while to attend. the a chap on, which is 
but ſhorr, when they are pallatable ; 'or to plant ſych that are flo&very 
mviting, and yetas profitable to the Planter as the moſt pleaſant. 

And when they become more common,they will be little regarded b 
rhele Filchers-70r if they. db borrow "aTew!ſometinies in their Pockets, 
or to make a fw Apple-pies withal;yet that is a poor diſcouragement to 
an ingeaions/Spfnit; 'andinuch like tht Ruftick Humour of one that. 
would not improve very good pietg,of ground for that purpoſe with 
Fruit-rrees,” beeauſe the Parſon would have'the decimation of it 3 and fo. - 
denied himſelf the nine parts, becauſ® th& Parſon ſhould not have the 
Tenth 3 which itideed is grand” impedimenrits improvement * & it is 
to be wiſh'd that there" were ſome” mote certain Moder in liew of that 
troubleſome'way' of Tyrhing.”- 49); 297620) angmbt DD 

This way of-tthproving by- plantinig'6f Fruit-trees is more prattiſed 
within theſe fewryeats than hath beontiwAges before ;a ſufficient Argu- 
ment of the benefit che Country-man'-receives by it. The compiitation 
may be taken fron the produft'of Born Trees; eſpecially of Syder- 
truit that our Nurſeries have anually' y oþ | 


pare of this Kingdom. 


6d rhroughour the greateft” 
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2: The uſe of Fruits islfs bniverfaliboth for meafand drin* That 
therecannot be'afi oversfto of the* Country roar te. | 
of Syder-fruits: This drinkb' ing mvore-univerſally celebfateqthan 
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; any other, as the moſt pleaſant ( being of good Fruits, and rightly 


prepared ) the moſt healthy, and moſt durable of any other, and muſt 
neceſſarily bring a very conſiderable advantage to the whole Kingdom 
in general, becauſea tar greater quantity of Syder is uſually produced 
out of an Acre of Land in one year, than can be made of the Barly 
growing on an Acre, and much leſs coft and trouble in the preparation; 
{o that if buta ſmall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, much 
of the Barly-Land might be converted to other uſes, which. in the end 
wonld be a National Improvement and Advantage. 

It will alſo leſſen that yaſt conſumption we make of French-Wines, 
which we drink to the enriching of a Foreigner, the impovyeriſhing of 
our ſelves, and the great prejudice of our healths, eſpecially by the cor- 
roding Claret, and ftummed White-Wines, when we havea thouſand 
Teſtimonies that Engliſh Syder is to be preferred before any French- 
Wines, and known to be more Homogeneal to onr Natures. 

Mr. Hertlib in his Legacy tells you of the benefits of Orchard fruits, 
that they. afford curious Walks for pleaſure, food for Cattle inthe 
Spring, Summer, and Winter, { meaning under their ſhadow ) Fewel 
for the fire, ſhade for the heat, Phyſick ſor the ſick, refreſhment for the 
ſound, plenty of food for man, and that not of the worſt, and drink alſo 
of the beſt 3 and all this without much labour, care, or coſt, 

The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of Pleaſures 
and Contents in the planting and enjoyment of Fruit-trees, Mr. Ralph 
Auſten hath very copiouſly and particularly ſet forth in his Treatiſe of 
Fruit-trees, to Thich for brevity ſake I refer you, and ſhall only in this 
place give you a Catalogue of ſuch Fruit-trees, as are for our advantage, 
with the ſeveral ways of propagating and ordering of them. And firſt 


of Standard-trees. 


1.0f Apples. Among which the Apple worthily deſerves the preheminence, both 


for its univerſality of place, ſcarce a Country-pariſh in Zng/azd but in 
ſomepart or otherit will thrive;.aad alſo for its uſe, being both Meat 
and Brink, and generally efteemed by the .moſt curious, as a pleaſant 
Diſh. It al{oexceeds all other Engliſh Fruits for thetime we enjoy them; 
not a.day in the year but they may be had, and not of the worſt. There 
is 2 very great diyerſity of the. Species dftbem ; Mr, Hertlb ſpeaks of 
one who had abouttwo hundred: forts, of Species, and does verily be- 
lieve thereare x hundred: is this Iſland : The French-Gardiner 
reckons -up-eighty. {even ſevaralſorts of choice kinds of them in that 
y > I preſame he computes. not the common. 

y are of different Natures; ſome are early ripe, ſome later ; ſome 
areibut for atime, others arelong-preſerved: 1 have heard of Pippins 
that have been kept two years ſound, only by care in gathering 
of them, and at'the right ina Room free from the common 

ances of Heat and Cold, agd hung: bythe Tails: ſome preſer- 
ved tor the Table, others for Syder-;ithe he$-for the Table are the Jen- 
nitings the Harvey Apple,the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pear- 
mains and Pippins,the Fob» Apple, with many others. There is a ſort of 
Rufſetivg, withra-finexough Gold: coloured skip, with ſome Warts on it, 
which Ican give no other.name than the -fomatick Ruſſeting, — 
no other far it ; which Fruitexcels any other Apple I have ſeen ortaſt- 
c 1s worthy to be placed, not only the Tree in the beſt o your 
Planta- 
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Plantations, but the Fruit at the beſt of your Brumal Repaſts. The Tree 

may be had at Mr. George Ricker's, near Hoaſden; and ar Mi. Ball's at 
Brainford, -ewo of the beft Planters in Zzg/and. The beſt for Cider 

are the Red-Streak, the Jennet-Moyl, Eleot, Stocking Apple, and ſome 
others. 

Apples planted diſperſedly about your Ground, either in the Hedges, Projes of 
or in Rows by the Hedges, railea very conſiderable advantage at a very Afr. 
ealie Rate or Charge, and that only in nurſing them up till they are 
freed from common Injuries: the great advantages accrewing thereby, 

are evident to the Inhabitants of Herefordſhire, Gloceſterſbire, and ſeveral 
other places in Zng/and. I heard it certainly related in Herefordſhire of 

a Tenant that bought the Living he thea Rented, only with the benefit 

he made of the Fruit growing thereon in one year; with this adyan- 
tage, that he utter'd his Cider by Retail, as they uſually do Beer. Or- 
chards planted with Apples ariſe toa very conſiderable improvement : I 
know ( faith Mr. Hartlip ) thatten, or fifreen pound an Acre hath been zeae: 
given for Cherries, morefor Pears and Apples; the Land it ſelf, whileſt 
theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not your deſired gain, is capable of 
bearing any ſort of Tillage, till the Trees yield coo much ſhadow ; and 
then, ifthey are not too thick, the Land is better than before it was plant. 

ed, ſometimes toa three-fold improvement, and hath the Preheminency 
above other Paſtures in being Earlier, not ſubje& to ſcorching heats; 
.and in the Winter there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves, &*c. 

Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place: They will proſper 2. of Pears 
.in ſome ſorts of Land where Apples will noc, as in Stony, Hungry,Grayel- 
lyLand ; yeain a tough binding hungry Clay, the Root of a Pear-tree 
. being it ſeems more able to piercea ſtony and tiff Ground. : 

.. The Pear-tree bears almoſt its weight of Sprightful Windy Liquor 3 
ſometimes one Tree bears two, three, or four Hogſheads per Anxum. In 
Herefordſhire T was credibly informed, that near [Roſs groweth a Pear-tree 

of that Magnirude, that the Circumferenee of the Body, or Stem of the 

/Tree, was as much as three Men from hand to hand, could beclip or fa- 

'thom; and that there was made in one-year of the Fruit thereof ſeven 
.Hogſheads of Perry. | 

. There are ſappolod to be four or five hundred ſeveral kinds 'of Pears, 

_ French Gardener reckons about three hundred of choice ſorts of 

Pears. 

Several are for the Table; as the Winſor-Pear, Burgamets, Boon: 
Chriſtiens, Green-field Pear, &c. For Perry, the Horſe-Pear,both White 
and Red, the Bosbury-Pear. Choak-Pear, &c. It is worthy to be ta- 
ken notice of that the beſt Pear for Perry, and ſo of Apples for Cider, 
are not very-pleaſant,; Crude as they are from.,the Trees, .and may be 
Planted in the Fields or Paſtures with leſs danger of loſs than the Table: 
Fruit: .. | 
" Some of theſe alſo are for the Summer only, and will nor {aft ; others - 
will keep over the Winter, | FT 

The adyantage of the Pear are equal, to thoſe of. the Apples ; forthough 
they are deficient in ſome caſes, yet they recompence it in other, It is 
the goodlier Tree in a Grove, to ſhelter a Houle. and Walk from Sum- 
Mers heat, and the. Winters cold winds, and. far more laſting 3-and for 
the quantity of Ground it covers, bears much more than the Apple, 
becauſe of their height. | Ge 
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.-\ Ciies thereare leveral lurts ; ſome of one colour, fome of ang« 
:4.. » lome early, and ſume late: but for the Orchard or Field, the 
Fland:rs Cherry excels. The Great bearing Cherry allo is a very good 
kind, for he ſeld»m fails; though in a cold and ſharp Spring they 
2rc late ripe, and hang near a fortnight after they are Red, betore they 
be through ripe: they are the fitteſt 1orrt tor the coldeſt places; they are 
not ſo picalant as the other, by reaſon of the 1arcnefs of Juyce, yet ſharp 
Cherries are more whojeſome than the ſweet. 

The adi antages of a Cherry Orchard are very great: Mr. Har/ip 
gives the Relation of a Cherry Orchard about Sizrcnbmr tn Acnt, of 
thirty Acres, that produced in one Year above athouſand pound: That 
Freiident might be but once3 one Swallow makes not a Summer ; yet they 
are ulally worth Ten or Fifteen pound per Acre. 

They are a Fruir that keep nut long : therefore if your ſtore exceed 

our Market, a moſt excellent Wine is made of them, by thofe that de» 
ory in ſuch Liquors, which indeed are to be preterred before For- 
reign. 

Wall-nuts not without deſert, challenge a principal place in our Rural 
Plantations ; the Tree groweth tall, isa great defence againſt Winds, a 
moſt excellent Ornament, delights in a dry, ſound, and rich Land, if it 
Incline to a feeding Chalk or Marl 3 alſo in ſtony grounds, and of Hills, 
eſpecially Chalky ; likewiſe in Corn-Fields. In ſcveral places in Germs» 
ny no youpg/ Farmer is permirted tro Marry a Wife till he bring proof 
that he hath plant:d; and isa father of fuch a-ftated number of Wallnut- 
Trees. The Fruit will yearly ſufficiently recompenſe the lofs of the 
gr-vnd/in drops, witha god advanrage ; the Timber bears a good price, 
and is of excellent uſe in every place. ſtrong, and not ſubject tothe Worm ; 
but it is not to beemertained in Hedge-rows, no Tree thriving under 
its drip. | 

Stately Avenues and larpe Plantations are of them in Surry, to the 
very great advantage and rec: mpence o' the induſtry of the.owners. 

T hat which' is produced of the thick {keil of the Nut, becomes the beſt 
Timber ; that of the thinner, the better Fruit. 

It the Market ſhould happen to be over-ſtocked of rhis Fruit for the 
Table by over great Plantations, yet tnay a conſiderable advantage be 
raiſed by extratiing an Oyl of the Kernel, as ar this time they do in Wor- 
mandy, which is their principal ule they convert them to. 'TheOyl is 
excellent for the Limner for laying his white Colours ; ir's good for Lamps 
atid many-ocher uſes. : 

' Thele ate a Fruit growing fo low, that we generally look over them ; 
they deligtitin a fine mellow light ground, but will grow almoſt in any 
ground, ' eſpecially if they are defended from the violent and cold Winds ; 
The Treeis calily propagated, generatly bears well, and yields a moſt ex- 
cellent Fruit, not much infer1or to the beſt and ſweeteſt Almond. There 
'are the White and Red, but the white is the beſt. 

Being planted in rows near the grearer Trees, they will bear under the 
ſhadow of them, and give you a good reward for your Induſtry. They 
delight in ſhady places, where few other Fruits will proſper. -., 

" They area Fruit that may be kept long in the Husk, or in Sand. 


6. Of Guinces, Qu inces are a very good Fruit 3 the Tree delights in moiſt ground,and 


near the Warers-ſide; and where they like their ground, they yield a 
. very great increaſe ; it is good toapply hot and rich Soils to the —_ 
z © [4 cm, - 
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-them, which will be fully repaid in the Fruit. There are ſeveral kinds 

of them, {ome are a ſmall Crab-Quince others a fair, large kind of 
Quince : *Tis good to plant of the belt fort, and the beſt Bearers; the 
Portugal Quince is judged to be the beſt both for Bearing and uſe. 

\- Mr. Hartlip tells you of a Gentleman art Prichnelin Eſſex, who had a zegacy. 
Tree from beyond Sea, that had the beſt in Zxglazd, and had made a- 

bove thirty pound of a ſmall piece of Ground planted with them. 

They are difiiculr to propagate ; they will grow in any reaſonable 7 «f 2qut 
good Land : The Fruir is made uſe of ſeveral ways, ſome make a Drink *** 
or Wine of them,it's very good to colour Wine or Sider ; but the great- 
eſt and moſt principal benefit and uſe of the Mulberry-tree, is the Leaf, 
teing the only konwn food for the Silk-worm ; if the Trees were more 
increaſed, it would be encouragement. ſafficieat to keep rhele curious 
Creatures: although many have kept them, and made great quaatities 
of the Silk, yet the difficulty of obtaining the Leaves, and whete they Hartlid's 
are, they grow in Gardens generally, few in quantity, and valued ac- 2% 
cording to the Ground they grow on, thar it's a great diſcouragement 
to that noble Improvement. + 

If King Jame's Letter for the Planting of Mulberry-trees were again Fm 
revived, or fome compulſive Statute to that purpoſe, and dilligently 
proſecuted, it would produce in time a very conſiderable advantage to 
this Kingdom. 

Or rather,if His Majeſty, or ſome Honourable Perſon,would allot 
Tome large parcel of Land, out of ſome Forreſt or Chace, to be wholly 
Cultivated for the raiſing of a Mulberry-wood,it would become a moſt 
noble Preſident for others to imitate : for the principal advantage muſt 
be raiſed on ſich Land not yet improved to the higheſt value: by other 
Plantations, as uſuaily Gardens are. - | vet! 

*- There are many kinds of Plums, and very much differing from each 8 of pune: 
or her. The better ſorts, as the Muftle-Plum, the Damazine, Violet,& 
Premorden-Plums, with many others, are very pleaſant to be eaten, & 
require a very good rich warm Soil and place » Phe common ardinary 
Ptambs wilt grow almoſt any wherez' they are not worth thePlanting 
tobe eaten, unleſs you.canfind a way tomake a good Wine out,of them; 
doubtleſs they yield ſtore of Spirits or Aque vite. 

"They are the more to be regarded, for that they thrive very well 1a 
ſhaty places, where, except the Filbert and the Carrant, ſcarce any 
orher Fruit will proſper. | 31 9.4 | 

The Damzia is one of the beſt, wholſomeſt, : and, moſt profitable of ;,,,,, + 
Plums, and deſerves a place in your Plamation:: Ms.) Hdarthip givesitas 
x &cficiency;that the great Damazine or ProuinPhumjs negletted, which 
groweth well, and beareth full in Zugland. 3 [2 

Plum-trees and Damazines may alſo be planted in Hedges, being or- 
diriarily thorny-Plants; they will thrive there bexter than Apples or 


Pears. M ev ah 6} WIE F500 E433 6.5 
Fhe- Medlat is «Fruit of very litdeuſe, the.realan3 lpppoſe.theyare , guy, 
re muliplyed, yer have they been of long/ſtanding ; «hey. are pleal+ ia; 
-- ” -a—_ > This Tree may ſervetofill upa ſpare corgersn-your 
rchard, | . 1 9969405) 227 diet; 1D DL 
If we could obtain the Medlars without Sotnes, mentioned in the 
Franch Gardiner, they would be better worth the Planting. The great 


Dutch Medlar is the beſt. | 
P The 
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_ The Barbery is a common Plant in Orchards, and bears a Fruit very 
uſefullin Houſewivery : There are ſeveral forts of them, alchough but 
one only common, above which is to be preferred that which bear- 
eth its Fruit without ſtones : There is alſo another ſort, and chiefly dif- 
ters from the common kind, in that the Berries are twice as big, and 
more excellent to Preſervs. | 

Mr. Hertlib condemns us much for aeglcQing the propagation of this 
Tree, which ( faich he) groweth well, and beareth good Fruit, as he 
hath ſeen divers buſhels on a Tree in his Brothers Orchard they grow 
large and upright; and need not the help of a Wall ; the Almoad is ia 
{ome {weet, in others a little bitter. The Tree is chiefly received for the 
beauty of its Flowers, which being many, early, and of a fair, pale, red> 
diſh eolour, make a fine ſhew in a Garden. 

The common Service-tree grows wild in many placcs: but there is a 
kind thereof more rare, which by long ſtanding grows'to a fair Tree, 
with many branches ſet with winged leaves, like thoſe of the Aſh ; buc 
{maller, and indented about the edges: the Flowers grow in cluflers, 
ſucceeded by Fruits; in ſome round, in others Pear-faſhion, much big- 
ger and better taſted than thoſe of rhe common kind. 

There are many ſorts and colours of Goosberries; the White-Hoſand, 
or Dutch Goosbery is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all others : the Ber- 
ries are large, round, ſmooth, white, tranſparent, and well taſted, There 
is a ſort of Green Goosberry that is alſo a very pleaſant Fruit. 

It's not a ſmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this Fruit, the Tree 
propagated with ſo tt ailing, and yields a wonderfull increaſe ; and 
from the beginning of May to the middle of Fuly contains a uſeful Berry. 

This Tree beareth ſv great plenty of Berries, and is ſocalily propaga- 
ted, that it may be ſuppoſed the Market, eſpecially remote from Zo 
may be over-ſtockt : but this Fruit'taken in it's right time, yields fo de- 
licate - Wine, that you cannot ſolace your ſelf with a finer Summer 
Repaſt. 

+ "0 SON being through ripe, taſt the moſt like Grapes of any of 
our Engliſh Fruits 3and in caſe they are throughly preſſed with an addi- 
tion of Water, and well fermented, will yield in diſtilling, the beſt 
Brandy of any other of our Fruits, and very near as good as the beſt 
French Brandy. | TEIS bg bs 

There are alſo ſeveril forts and colours of this Fruit ; the White is ve- 
ry pleaſant, but the great Red exceeds all the reſt, is a plentiful Bearer, 


and yields the ruit. TOP " 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Currant, as before was of the Goosberry, 
it being alſo eaſily , and a great Bearer, and yields a very 


leaſant Liquor; to be compared, being rightly ordered, with French- 


' Butthe beſt uſe this Fruit can be put unto, is, with tbe Juice hereof, 
andan equal quantity of Water to make Vinegar. a 
Rasberriesare not to be omitted out of the number of the moſt plea- 
{ant and uſeful Fruits, which yield one of the moſt pleaſant juycesof any 
Fruit; and being extrated and preſerved, will ſerve to tinge any 
Liquor with its delicate Aromatick Guſt. 
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Having given you a tafte of the moſt uſual Fruits owing in rhe 
Fields, Orchards, or Gardens,%0n Standards that neceffarily depend not 
on any other Prop or Stay, I will now give you a Lift of tuch that are 
uſually planted againſt Houſes, Walls, Pales, or other ſupports; nor only 
to prelerve them tromthe violent Percuſſions of the weather,bur toa 
ment the heatof the Sun,forthe ſooner & better Maturating their Fruit; 


# 
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amongſt which the Vineclaimsthe precedency, being eſteemed.by an- 1 the | —_ 
tient Philoſophers the King bf this Vegetable K ogdorn as Man is Hole _— 
Animal, and Goldof the Mineral ; moſt Countreys of ortd kf Oy- 

. iogihe delicious Fruits of this, moſt excelleft Plant * ir ieſteemed | preat Hartlib's 
deficiency, that they are no more propagated in this INand than hy are; "0% 
many are of opinion they wHl prove well, _ planted i in Vineyards, 
as they doin Fraxce, and give many inſtances Vineyards hit have 
formerly been in Exgland, divers places yet retainin Eine name * Vine-7, 
yards ;as in Bromwel- 4bbyin Norfolk, and at =_ in Ca enbridgefbue which Fr Tree. 
afforded Wine, as theſe Rimes ſcem ro teftif _— 

Qzatuor unt Elie, attends Capella Marie, © 
Ez: Molendinum, necnon dans Vinea Yinunms.. = 4 _ 
There are many places Ii Ker called by the oamesof Vin NET: the i 
fame likewife1 4n Gloceſterſhire berween Oluceſter. a Rof, 1 4Þ ACE Legg 


containing the name of a Vineyard, 2s1 was credibfy nformec 
velling that way.' 

There are at this day ſeveral Preſidents of making Wie in 
Mr Hartlib gives an inſtance' of one at Great 'Chart ittthe Wilde 0 rg, 
that yearly made fix or eight Hogſheads, * which was'tmuch cotninended 
by divers that talted of ir, ue had kept of it xo years: :andalſoofa © 
tlewoman that preſſed her Grapes, and' rjuy ce, drew W 

\ Withour queftion'our Grape $ villrO good ne; "Uwe can Hos 
placesenough to bring themvto to fuck RY ol res ne 
the Houſe- F; des and Walls, which h tfofren art! 
not underſtand that they annyally ſucceed, accorditip} to. expeQation z 
neither indeed do they on the Houſes ot Wills. by 5 Oven” 
ces, thoughir's probable yot'in ſo greata, Ennchp? I 
other the Norrhern parts of Frome) fi 
thinks ſhoufd tot prove — on abſt ement, fee 
pet Ohtrrien 0 6: | het PIER 2 Gr oNs 

they can he C eftivared,! 

Fipenr well ir nable er Qupe: 
eafualties, As Fm #8 6thE ? mean et bebo "fk 

©? The places miſt ons | for NIN ule and pi 
free {rom th6(t%n wal caſualties -or incpnveni etice: 
roared and $Rerided; either No 'or Artificial 
Fom the contintial Aer the Wiycs: foratiy. 

mer Refrigerates, and impedes the ity G 
alſo ro dccline rowards the South ; if it nA not naturally decline 
Vongtks P 2 enough, 
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enough, iT ought to be {a laid by Art that es elevation may be as near © 
as you can equal to the Elevation of the Poke, or fomewhar ict> ; rhar it 
may lye [quare to the Sun bearns, for the moſt parz ofthe time the Sua 
paſlerh through the {ix Northerly Signs. The Banks or Borders fo laid, 
ought alſo tobe made Ca / aot itreight ) as though they contained 
the Circle, the Center being in the South, like 
VETS ey Glaſs which burns by RefleQion ; for by 
Ans ors SIt.WETE Embrace and derain the heat received from 
breaks the Winds : for. Lhave known the fairelt, 
ome fo raw, on the ſide of a Houle after the afare- 
when whenonihe am {ame Tree, and on another part of ihe 
zived h of the Sunzthey were not ſo goctd,nor 
yilay (Ls = the wind;and the Sun-beams els dire. 
al other.things alſo to be conſideredof, toaccelerate 
s moſt excelic at Fruit, as the warmth, richneſs, and 
which way be much 3dyanced by Art, io applying 
Its on wbichs ro:that purpoſe 3allo by covering the luriace 
goth Sand, or {uch like, that may keep down the 
hear. The Land thatis molt apt to pro- 
216th pa to.be thermal} Natural tothe Vine,and 
tto p ant a Vine yary 24s/Þ 
Ir hath allo been the uſual praQtice todeprive the Vine of its leaves in 
the Summer, under pretencegt laying the Grape more open tothe Sunz 
but that bath proved, rather rthana help, anampediment to the Matu- 
rity of them,by depriving them of their ſhelter from the cool Airs,which 
ey Saneplek thg {carching beats ;,as have oftenob- 
Ebrivgs to Roar the ſhadow and pro- 


_ ep Foffon e . Wars e hegpla and for what elſe is ne> 
a. NO araetflof TS oft this le Plant, muſt ſubmit tothe 


= Ferſons worthy of Konour, that have 
SATIN avedane,: and are better capacitated by 
mn Nh Tyme aL to yrther and adyance their D& 

4 bk | gs neceljary ; Mr. Hartlib commends 
e Parſly-Grape,. the Gere <a pot Grape, agd the ſmall 

1 ani Clans tthe Currant-Grape, or 

| PE. creſt ſweetslt of Grapes alchough the 
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Of Fruit-Trees. 
Dricocks are very well known, almoſt every where ; there are ſeveral : Of Apri- \ 
kinds of them, ſome earlier, and ſome larger than the other: although cot 
the Tree will grow very well as a Standard,yet ic ſeldom brings its Fruit 
to maturity, unleſs it hath the benefit of ſome Wall or Pale. 
* his Tree ftouriſhes much in a light, free, and rich Soil, but ſpends it 
flfroo much in Branch, and but litile in Fruit; beſides it is ſubjeC to 
the Canker : Wherefore to-correct that Vice in the Mould, the beſt way 
will be todig a large Pit where you intend to plant your Tree, and fill 
above a Foot thick, and within a Foot or 18 Inches of the Surface, 
with Chaulk;Marlezor other white Earth it you can obtain it ;by which 
means the tree 1s prevented trom rooting too deep,or drawing too much 
of that luſciqus Sap'3 and fothereby may-the'Free be more fertile, the 
Rogts alſo lying warmer-and'nearer-the Sun and Air : for it is obſerved, 
that in white Lands this Tree is ſound, $ but little in Branch,and 
beams plentifully 3 and inthe rich black [d ittuns out in Branch, is 
fubje& ro the Canker; aid bears but lictle. | | 
©" There is lately a new Mode of planting eheſe, and other ſorts of Fruit; 
as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, &c. in Dwarf-trees; that is, they are 
kept under-hand, thar they attain not to full three Foot in height ; 
which means, why = the Wind, and having rhe benefitofthe re- 
Feqin heat of the Earth, they produce their Fruit Mature, and early, 
thy $6 Netforines, & Malcotones, art alſo to beplanred againſt Walls, , gf peocker; 
Houſes, &. andare of ſeveral forts very much differing the otie from &c. ; 
the gocher; the beft are beſt cheap. ST 90 
 Figeare to be planted againſt Walls ;' but being 'of 10 little uſt! in our 4 of #;g. 
Ruxal Habitatiqn, I ſhall leave them. T' By! 
© Although Currazts are generally planted as Standards; and inthe. Sun, 5 of Ges 
yet there is no Trec aqmits of a greater Improvement againſta/Wall;and 19% 
18 the Sha 2 than, this very Free; it growimg much lhrger,and ipftead- 
ng 2 Ns Wall to twelve or fourteen Foot high and broad, .on the 
Nie fide of a Houſe or Wall, and bearing moſt plentifully, large and 
by np th Ft CoRech ao” ww tf) 20! __ m | 
. Fhere are Joe qthgr Fruit-trees, as the Lote-rree, the Yirginia- Other Fraiks, 
the Corret-rree, ang ſuch like; 'thatareofſmall uſe; advantage; or ales 
N % which I lcayetothe freedom. ofeverymanto plant; or'uſe as he 
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| 0! 971019 TO 
51 There are ſuveral ways efiincreaſingor awhi 

Fruit-trees ; ſome by al; 

che Seed, 'Nut, | or: Kernel; athers-by Layers; Slips; a —_ : 

whereof more particularly ; ande@ fg: % grne—Y _ 
This Art hath been for many ages, the moſt proper, ſpeedy, and be- 
neficial way to Propagate ſeveral ſorts of Fruits; although the ſame 
Fruits may be raiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt uſually prove wild, 
d40.th eauſtere and ſharp, tending rather to the wildrieſs of the 
Q on which the Tree (whereoa the Fruit grew) was Grafted ; & al- 


though they ſeem fair, yer they want the vivacity of Spirit,and are nous 
woouy 


Of Fruit-Trees. 
woody than the Grafted Fruit : they.are alloof a much longer contiou- 
ancee're they bear, and are not then ſo truitijul. Sometimes Apples bave 
proved well trom the Kernel, and have proved muck larger Trees, and 
have born greater burthens ( w hen they have been many years old ) but 
rather by accident, and at beſt not worth ones labour. Of other Fruits, 
as Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, Peaches, &c. unleſs Grafted or Inocula- 
ted, are not of any value: rheretore this Art and Cuſtom of Grafting, or 
- Tnoculation, doth preſerve the Species of our moft dainty Fruits,and me- 
liorate their Guſts. and affords us the moſt expeditious, pleaſant, and ad- 
vantageous way of gratifying our Senſes, and fulfilling our deſires in this 
moſt Innocent of Natural Practices. 
x ByGraf= The Fruits that are to be Gratted, are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
mg" and the Medlar ; Fi\berds, Services, and Quiaces may alſo be Grafted. 
Srek to The firſt thing to be conlidered in Gratring is the Stock ; according 
Gr1f# **: tothe nature ofthe Tree you intend toraiſe, muſt your Stock be ; for 
For App'er. Apples, the ſowrer the Stock. is, 'the better is the Fruit; therefore the 
Crab-ſtock is uſually preferred; they will be mote free fromthe Canker, 
will become large Trees, and laſt longer : The Fruits alſo will be better 
and harder on Crab, or fower Apple-itocks, than on ſweet. | 
For Pears. - | Thebeſt Stocks to Graft Pears gn, axe thoſe raiſed from the Kernel,or 
.the wild Pear-tree; the White thorn is not good. 
' For Ghewies: Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-Cherry-ſtock, or the Mer- 
--  Ty-ſtock, which may be raiſed is great quantities from the Stone. 
For Plus.  Plyms are to be Grafted on Plum-ſtocks, and-no other. | 
For Aedtars. Mediars may be Grafted on the Wite-thorn, but prove. beſt on Pear- 
ſtocks. | | 
ForFilbads i  Pilberds'may be Grafted on the common Nut, and Services on their 
#nd SETmGes- owna.kind. > 11131 Hz 15 4.5 0 ""— DP 
For Quinces. | "Quirioes alſo may be Crafted en their own. kind. 
+ ByInocu- | The Fruits thar-beſt ſucceed by Inoculagion, are Aprecocks, Peaches 
Leviow. andNeQorines ; Goosberries and Currants, Plums, Apples, Pears, and 
Cherries may be [noculated with good ſucceſs ; and ſeveral other ſorts 
wh. ot Fruits and Trees.” + * {en ] 11-1 ere) Y 
Aprececks, Aprecocks, Peaches, and NeQorines,are uſually Inoculated in Plum- 
&C. ſtocks, | raiſed either from Suckers or from Stones ; thoſe of the white 
Pear-Plum areeſteemed the beſt; and thoſe of any other great white pr 
red Plum, that hath large Leaves and Shoots, are very good, either 
to Graft or Inoculate other choicgPlumgppon, or forthe budding of A- 
' precocks and Peaches; but for a NeQorine, a Peach-ſtock is moſt proper. 
The Stones of A recoeks and, Peaches are not worth the ſetting, for 
Stocks to inoculate with other good kinds, in reſpe& their Roots are 
| ſpon , and will neither laſt nor endure to be tranſplantall ; therefore 


——_— 


ones of Plums' and' Cherties' are chiefly for that. purpoſe to be re. 
8. exceprthe Peach-ſtock4or the NeQorine, | 


1h 
| Goorberries, © fries and Currants areinoculatedion their own kind ; and {o 
a LS” , 
_ arePlums, Apples, Pears; and Cherries.» © vie 11g one, ty 
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Of Frut-Trees. 
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Sacrt. IV. 
of the Nurſery for Stocks. 


| For the obtaining of a ſufficiear number of Stocks to, Graft and Inv- 
culate the ſeveral ſorts of Fruits you intend to propagate and adyance, 
andalfo to pleaſure your ſelf with ſuch that may be ſuitable for your 
intended purpoſe, and not to be enforced torely on ſuch that the Coun- 
trey ſpontaneouſly affords, either for quantity or quality, prepare a Bed 
of Earth well drefſed from Weeds, proportionableto rhe Seeds or Stones 
you intend to ſowe, and therein ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuch like 
Apples as you intend to raiſe your Stocks frotn, and cover them with 
Earth fifted or raked over them, two or three fingers thick. This may 
be done about Oobey and ſolet lyetill the Winter : For the Stones of 
Fruits you may prick them down in rows,two or three fingers deep, with 
the ſharpend downwards; you may alſo cover them with long Dung,or 
Straw, to keep them from the violence of Froſts, which in April you may 
take off, and in May they will come up; and being kept from Weeds, in 
two years will be ready to remove into other Beds prepared for that pur- 
ſe z-whereof they are tqbe planted at a more convenient diſtance 

Code order, for the benefit of the Plant, and conveani ofthe Grafter. 
In A«w*m is the moſt convenient time for this wy, ys may 
be done at any time in the Winter, or gan. yr they bud : Let them 
be ſer in rows about two foot diſtance, or as eaſes your ſelf, and 


the Plants in cach row about ſix or eight Inches aflurt, for the better con- 
veniency of tranſplanting them; make the holes with anordinary Set- 
ting-ſtick, and cut off the downright Roots, and the Topsand' Caſte 
ches of the Plants; and faſten the about them - Let not the Roots 
be too long nor ſet too Yeep, becauſe they are afterward removed with 
more difficulty. SF-v | 
Iris neceflary to remove Seed-Plants, for by that means they get pa 
_ which otherwiſe they generally thruft down one ſingle 
O Y. 244 t K . —_ Tf 
The Nurſery thus ſet, may be ready after one year to Inoculate, and 
after two or three years to Graft. ET oo Fa, 
Crab-ſtocks; or Apple-ftocks. thus raiſed, ate better than thoſe that 
come trom the Woods, or atiy other w. iacnl T0 Bart! CHO 1 
Let the Kernels you raiſe our Norlery from, confi: moth or altoges 
oor of Craboce Wikdiaga cha Aggie nn, > off3 off 115 297d, 
Trees Grafted on a Gennet-Moyl or Cider«ftock, —_ beft the 
Gultefany ID Crab-ftock the -Tree eſis loggar, 
and imparts a more jui | po | 
moſt ſorts of [2;* the wild Stock does nliven thedull and phlegma- 
tick Apple, and the ſtock of a Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and improves the 
Pippin, &c.or may rather ſeem to abate; ſome over-tartand ie 
- vere. The ſame Rules may be obſerved in the choice of Stacks for Pears, 
lums, Cherries, Aprecocks, &s. the mare Acid the Stock, the more 
ife it gives to the Fruit of the Graft; as the'Black Cherry, or the Cher: 
Ty-trec, is the only ftock for the Cherry, ec. 


} } 
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Although 


' 
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1. The t19nt 


_ aver; but whether that 


Although the Fruit doth vencrally take after the Graft, yet is it ſome- 
whataltered by the ſtock, either for the better or the worſe : as Apples, 
or other Fruit Grafted on ſtocks ſcle&, as before, advance or meliorate 
them foifthey are grafted on ſtocks of another contrary nature, much 
debaſeth the Guſt bf the Fruir.. 

The Pear Grafted on a Quince+ftock, produceth its Fruit better than 
theſame kind upon-g wild Pear-ftock and fairer; much better coloured, 
andthe Trees to;b ſooner,. and more ſtore of Fruits : "forthe Fruit nor 

.only receives Dadi_g of the Nature of the;Stock, as well as the Graft, 
bacdhio.of 'the = i: -594 are.plarited, and of the Compoſt ap- 


$1987 JD 


plyeduntothem 
:T} 200 ible; '2 pla ef Ground for your Seminary and Nurſery, 


zhat may be. of anindiffer cevanech inriched with Dung, 
agrtoe. Sterile, lyin _—— the. Mould light, that the Stocks may the 
— <p Allo jet yourfitogks be of Fruit ſele&, as before for that 
R__ :dekiroto, raiſe Dwarf trees, let cheStocks 3+ Wok you Graff 
tham, be of the: Parediſe-Apple;fbr Apples, ;of the Quince for Pears, of 
or g@tamen Rngliſh:Gherry,/for Cherries; and ſo will they 
olagrs the forithe Walh apfor Gatddards, being | kept low: ac- 
ng to the, new; Mode, though; Lieebut little pleafure or profits iQ 
J SICMUE 37 of | 
way mol axpegizious torailba great quantity of Quins 
nes 1:50 ont down.an old 'Quincexree in 4farch, 
Sz will cauſe a-multitude of Suck- 
Gig Nan | =_ they are grawa halfa yard high,cover 
ennng np ror whuch in dry times 
-- Eormay worn Roots, in Winter 
-9e Oe Foyt or two they will 'be 
90ds ric2 od 
= Ce in _—_— > xniſed from Suckers, as well 
Stones, aving re == to the kind E thene they proceed.  , 
hos Df ahetime dummy of Grafti ”y 
At 2 | 
: Having thugprepared yaupINariery, tf raiſed a firfficient quanti 
of Stocks to Graff or tions yan dy ne pp - the ſoveral ate 
| kind&s/oF Sruiesend ww ed; and whichare moſftſui- 
3 and alſo the ſcveral.imes 1and#aſotts wherein to Graff, and 
tc 20N-19biD 10 lyot4nron 


pen er A8niebuſraluih February and March ; but I 
os taokward Frum and that with 


wſpe [with the more 


Ever boa EDS Proms! Cheer hn - 5 ty As to. dog or 


ta:more carl beft they want 
. po enhar 0 Mior'y = wo any banks” of 'Y7 oJ 


-:MivwmayitherGtiffor inoculate rims of eirvk r, except 
Aiiitrr;unt Nantbber, theAuthor of the- a ove Ke - Far- 
6d 2with ſucte(s #1 theſe colder 
much queſtion, But doubtleſs the temperature ot the —_— 
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Of Fruit-T rees.. 


doth very much conduce tothe growth or proof of the Graff,as mild wea- 
ther in December or Fanuary, may be better tor this work, than Froſty 
weather in February. Froſty weather at no time is fit to Graff in. 

Whea the Zephyres-of the Spring are ſtirring,chuſe that ſeaſon before pyain'; 


all others for this work. Ponmonas 
Make choice of your Grafts from a conſtant and well-bearing Branch, . queef 


if conveniently you can ; others may do very well. Graffi. 

The Grafts of ſuch Trees as are ill bearers ; or not come to bear Fruit, 
are to be rejected, the Grafts always pertaking of the quality ofthe Tree 
from whence they are taken. 


Chuſe not thoſe that are very ſmall and ſlender, they commonly fail; autin of 
but take the faireſt upon the Tree, and eſpecially thoſe that are fulleſt Fries. 


of Buds. 

In Herefordſhire they do frequently chuſe two Graffs of ſeveral years 
growth, and for the Graffing of ſuch large ſtocks as are takeout of the 
Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into Rows : for Orchards they chuſe not 
the Graffs ſo ſmall as in other Countreys they require them. 

Oance for all, the ſtumpy Graff will be tound much Superior to the 
fender one, and make a much Nobler and larger ſhoot. This upon 
EXPETIence. 


Graffs of any kind being cut before they begin to ſpring, may be kept , 7%; keeping 


many days or weeks, and carryed many miles, being bound up in Moſs, of Graf. 
the ends ſtuck in Clay or Earth ; or being wrapped in oiled ot waxen 
Leather, or ithe ends ſtuck in a Turnep. 

Many excellent Graffers aſſure us, that the Graff which ſeemed wi- 
thered, and fit to be caſt away, hath proved the beſt when: tryed : 
_ the Graffa little withered and thirſty, is better received of the 
Stock. + Bf:3 Þ | 

Having your Stocks and Graffs ready at the time convenient,together , = 
with your Tools, and other Materials, asthe Pruning-knife, Pen-knife, fy ng 
or other ſmall ſharp knife to fic the Graffs withal, fine Saw, Mallet and 
Wedge, & alſo Ruſhes,or ſtrong ſott Flags,or woollen Yarn to bind the 
Graff nd Stock together, and Clay well gempered with Horſe-dung to 
keep the ſame from chopping in dry weather,or ſoft Wax for the [maller 
Trees, and a ſmall Basket to carry the Graffs in, with-{uch other In- 
ftruments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceſlary/far your work.and 
ſuirable to the method you antendto proceed in, or as-your own Inge- 

-nuity ſhall dire thea may you proceed in ſome or ore of theſe ſeyeral 
ways of Graffing : vis. acl * <<, 
_ Either firſt by Sram inthe Cleft,which is the moſt known and an- ,, " 
cient way, and moſt uſed for the middle-fized Stocks; the manner thus : A 
Firſt ſaw off che head of the tock 1n a ſlnooth on ; far Wall-Trges or 
Dwarf-trees, [within four fingers of the ground; for tallStandardsbigh- 
ef, as you ſhall think cones or your Stock will give way: then pare 
away the roughneſs the Saw' bath left on the head. of the Stock ;- then 
cleave the head, ( ſome adviſe a little beſide the pith/) and ag therein 
the Wedge tokeep the Cleft'open ; which cut fmootk with the point of 
your ſmall ſharp knife, that the ſides may: beeven: then-cut the 'Graff / 
otr both ſides; from ſome Knot or Bud, .in form of 'a _ Wedge ſuitable 
tothe Cleft wittShould'rings ; which: Graft ſo cut, place exaQtly in the 
Cleft, that the inward Bark of the Cion may+joyn: to- the 1nward 
part of the Bark or Rind of the or cloſely, whereia lies the moſt 


principal 


dl. ads. i. 
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Grafting in 
tbe Bark- 


principal skill and care of the Grafter,if he expeQts the ſuccels an{werable 
to his labours orexpeQation ; theadraw out the wedge : but it the Stock 
pinch hard, left it ſhould endanger the dividing of the Kinde of the Graff 
from the Wood, to the utter ſpoiling of the Graft, let the inner ſfide.of 
the Graff that is within the wood of the Stock be left the thicker, that fo 
the woody part of the Graft may bear the ſtreſs3 or rather you might 
leave a Canal! wedge in the Stock to keep ir from pinching the Graff too 
hard, and then you may leave the outſide of the Graff a little the thicker: 
which I have uſually done, as in ſmaller Stocks which pinch but 
weakly. Herein alſo is required care and judgment then cover the 
head of the Stock with the tempered Clay, or with ſoft Wax topre- 
ſerve it, not only from the extremity of cold and drying Winds, 
but moſt principally from wet. 

The ſecond way of o——_ and much like unto the former, is Graft- 
ing in the Bark or Rinde of the greater Stocks, and differs only in 
this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and faſten che Grafts within the 
Cleft in the other way, here you with a {mall wedge cut tapering down- 
wards, to a pointthin, like unto a half round File, and made of Iyo- 

or Box, or other hard wood; only force in the ſame wedge berween 
the Rinde and Stock, after the head thereof is ſawa off, and the rough- 
neſs pared away : then you are to take the Graff, and at the Shoulder 
or groſſeft part of it, cut it round with your {mall Grafting-knife, 
and take off the Rinde wholly-downwards, preſerving as much of the 
inner-Rinde as you can; then cut the wood of the Graff about an 
Inch in length, and take away half thereof ro the Pith, and the o- 
ther half Taper it away, and ſet ir in the place you made with your 
Wedge, between the Bark of the Stock and the Wood, that the 
ſhouldering of the Graff may joyn cloſely to rhe Bark or Kinde of 
the Stock; and then with Clay and Hoele-dung cover it as you do 
the other. | 

This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock is 
too big to becleft, and where the Bark is thick. Here you may alſo ſer 
in many Grafts in the fame Stgck, and with good (uccels. 

Alſdeſpecial care is to be taken to keep rhe tops of your Stocks co- 
vered from time to time, till” the Bark ſelf hath covered it, to pre- 
vent the Rains from rotting the: Sock; yer ( 2s Mr. Eveliz faith in 
his Pomons ) it has been noted, that many old Trees quite decayed 
with an inward hollowneſs, have born'as full burdens, and conſtant- 
ly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be more delicate than 
uſually the ſame kind, from a perfe&t and more entire Srock. 

Leave not your Graffabove four, five, or at moſt {ixinches above the 
Stock ; for being too- long they draw. more-feebly, and are more ex- 
poſed to the injuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, and profper not 
fo well: but herein regard isto- be had vo-the greatneſs of the Stcok, 
andits long continuance inthe-ſameplace, 'aad itsability-to furniſh the 
Graff with Sap ſufficient. WE--+4 

Graff your Cions on that ſide of the Stock where it:may receive the 
leaft hurt from the Southweſtwind, irbeing themaſt-cammon,:and 
moſt violent that blows in Summer, ſo as the wind may blow. it to the 


' Stock, and notfrom-it. Regard is here alſo to be had tothe ſituation of 


| the Nurſery youpleaſeto Graff in. 


The 
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The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of, and to be pcrtormed Sboulder, o 
ſomewhat later than the other, and ſeems to be ofa later Invention, be- 7, ** þ 


fing. 


cauſe it is not ſo generally taught and uſed asthe former, is Shoulder of 
Whip-graffing, and mzy be done two ways. Firſt, by cutting off the *"'# m9. 
head of the Stock, and {month it as in Cleft-graffing; then cut the Graf 


from a knot or Bud on ohe ſide, {loping about an Inch and a halflong, 


with a ſhouldring but nor deep, that it may reſt on the top of the Stock. 
The Graff muſt be cut trom the ſhouldring ſmooth and even, ſloping by 


degrees, that the lower end bethin : place the Shoulder on the head of 


the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part of the Graff, and with 
your kaife cut away lo much of the Stock as the Graff did cover ( bur 
not any ofthe Wood of the Stock ) place botff together, that rhe cut 
parts of both may joyn, and the Saps unite the one in the other, and bind 
them cloſe together, and defend them from the Rain with rempered 
Clay or Wax, as before. oa 

The other way of this Whip-graffing, is where the Graffs and 
Stocks are of an equal ſize, the Stock mult be cut floping upwards from 
the one ſide to the other, and the Graff after the ſame manner from t 
Shoulder downwards, that the Graff may exaQly joyn with rhe Stock in 
every part3and ſo bind, and clay, or Wax them, as before. | 

Theſe/ eſpecially the fiirſt way Jot Whip graffingare accounted the 
beſt r. Becauſe you need not wait the growing of your Stocks ; for Cleft- 
graffing requires greater Stocks than thoſe ways. 5. This way injureth 
leſs the Stock and Graff than the other. 3. The wound is ſooner healed, 
and thereby better defended from the injury of the weather, which the 
Clefr-ſtock is incident unto. 4. This way is-more facile, both to be 
Learned and performed. ; nem, | 

The fourth way of Griliag is by Approachor Ablaation; and this 
is performed later than the former ways, to wit, about the Month of 
April, ——_— to the ſtate ofthe Spring It is to be done where the 
Stock you intend to Graffon, and tlie Tree from which you take your 
Graff itand fo near together, that chey may be tonjoyned; then take 
the Sprig or Branch you intend to Graff, & pare away about three Inches 
' Inlength of the Rinde and Wood near unto the yery Pith ; cut alſo the 
Stock or Branch on which you intend to Graff the fame after the ſame 
manner, that they may evenly joyn each to' other, *afid that the Saps 
my meet'; and ſo bind them, and cover them with Clay or Wax, as be- 

As ſoon as you perceive the Graffand Stock tounite, and be incorpo- 
rated together, eut off the head of the Stocks ( Hitherto left on ) four 
"Inches above the binding, and in March following, the remaining ſtub 
alfo, and the Cion or Graff underneath, and cloſe tothe Grafted: place, 
that it may ſubſiſt by the ſtock only. 0 x 

Some uſe to cut off the head of the Stock at firſt, and then joyn the 
- Cion thereunto, after the manner of Shoulder-graffing, differing only 
in not ſevering the Cion from its own Stock : Both ways are good, but 
: the firſt more ſuccelstull. | | ded; vet 

This manner of Grafting is principally uſed'in ſuch Plants that are not 
apt to take any other way ; Oranges, Lemons, Pomegranates, Vines, Geſſa- 
mins, Althea frutex, and ſuch like. By this way alſo may attempts 
be made to. Graff Trees of different kinds, one on the other, asFruit- 
bearing Trees, on thoſe that bear not, and Flower-trees on Fruit- 


Q_2 trees 
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trees, and ſuch like. I have alſo by this inverted the top of a C:1on down- 
wards intothe Stock, which hath taken ; and afterwards cur off the Graff 
three or four buds aboye the Stock, which gtew, although but ſlowly, 
by means of the Sap being forced againſt its uſual Currear. 
Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Graffing : ſome other there are, but 
they differ ſo little from the former, and where they differ its rather for 
the worſe; and therefore not worthy the mentioning. 
Thoſe.Graffs that are bound, you muſt obſerve to unbitid them to- 
wards Midfummer, leſt the Band 1njures them. 

Where their heads are ſo great that they are ſubjeQ to the violence of 
the winds.it's good to peeſerve them;by tying a ſtick tothe Stock, w hich 
may extend to the top ofthe Graff, tro which you may bind the Graff. 
The firſt year the beſt thriving Grafts are moſt in danger ; afterwards 
they rarely ſuffer by the Winds, 

. Graffs are alſo ſubje tobe injured by Birds which may be preyent- 
ed by binding ſome {mall buſhes about the tops of the Stocks. 

1 There is another way of Graffitg lately invented, which is by taking 

Ear Sorig of the Tree you delign to propagate, and a ſmall piece 

of the Root of another Tree of the ſame kind, or very near it, and Whip- 

graft them to, ether, and bind them well,and plant this Tree where you 

intend it ſhall tand, or in a Nurſery ; which piece of Root will draw 
Sap, and feed the Graft, as doth the Srock after the other ways. 

You muſt obſerye to unite the two But-ends. of the Graff and Root, 


an that the.rind of the Root Joytth rhe rind of the Graft. 

\, By this means the Roges of ohe Crab-ſtock or Apple-ſtock will ſerve 
you for 20 or 30 Apple-Grafts; and in like manner of a Cherry or Mer- 
ry-ſtock.tor as many, Cherry-Grafts ; and ſo of Pears, Plums,&c. 

[hus may, you allo Un: a Nurſery of Fruit-trees inſtead of Stocks, by 
P ings em there, where they are too {mall to be planted abroad, 
wherethey are ſubjet > prejudice. 

.;, This way.more than any other, is beſt for the raiſing of tender Trees 
rn, Ing'in the Stock 3 for here they are not 


that. will hardly endur 
ay un, Wind or Rain, 


z 


expoſed to the injurk 


; Itis alſoprobable Lap! Tuits may be meliorated by Grafting them on 
Roots of a different kiad,” beca erhiey are more apt to take this way 


RIEL TT HH 2 
The Trees thus Grafted will b&#Ab6her; at1d'be more eaſily Dwarfed 
than any other, becauſe part of the. very Graft is within the ground ; 


Which being taken off from a'bearibgfprig or brafich, will Bloſſom and 
Bear ſuddenly, caſe the Root be able to maintain it. 


Þ The only ObjeRion againſt this'way is this, that the young Trees grow 
or Rr. whi rope zl 1) che fenatiiieſ of t vows that 
Jeeds raff; for in all Trees the” Gdmiuſt atrend the increaſe of the 

tram whence it hath.ies nongifhcient. © . 
A (rag: Bea thor ls ally petforthed, Roots'being more plenti- 
fulf than Stocks, and may begoine i vantities in alittle time with- 


l 


ne doorp 20d then planted- very eaſily, with a lender Dibble in your 


urſery, and will in time infinitelyrecompence your pains. 


PS 
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SET bh TH 
Of the Time and Manner of Inoculation. 


Next unto Graffing, Inoculation takes place ; by ſome preferred before 
any of the ways of grafting before treated of: It differs from the other 
ways in this, that its performed when the Sap is at the fulleſt in the Sum- 
mer ; and the other ſorts of Grafting are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt 
in any great quantity. Alſo by this way of Inoculation may ſeveral ſorts 
of delicate Fruits & 'Trees be propagated and meliorated, which by Graft- 
ing cannot be done, unleſs in the laſt way before mentioned. As the A- 
precock, Peach, or NeQtorine, rarely thrives any othet way than this, 
becauſe few Stocks can feed the Graff with Sap ſocarly inthe Spring as 
the Graff requires it, which makes it fruſtrate your expeQation ; bur be- 
ing rightly Inoculated in the fullneſs of the Sap, rarely fails. 

The Stocks on which you are to Inoeulate, are tobe of the ſame kind, 


as before was dire&ed to Graffon. : ; 
The Peach takes beſt on-its own kind ; but the NeCtorine thrives not 


well, unleſs upon a Peach-ſtock. 

The time for this work is uſually from Midſummer to the middle of ; Tie time 
July, when the Sap is moſt in the Stock. Some trees, and in ſome places, for inecwie 
and in ſome years, you may Inoculate from mid-24y to mid-Auguſt. As 
tothe time of the day, it is beſt in the Evening of a fair day, in a dry 
ſeaſon ; for Rain falling on the Buds before they have taken will deftroy 
moſt of them. | 

The Buds you intend to Inoculate muſt not be tog young nor tender, 2 The choice 
but ſufficiently grown: The Aprecock Buds are ready ſooneſt; they 7 3*%* 
muſt be taken from ſtrong and well-grown ſhoots of the ſame year, and 
from the ſtrongeſt arid biggeſt end of the ſameſhoors. 

If Budsbe not at hand,the ſtalks containing them may be carried many 
miles, and kept twoor three days, being wrapt in freſh and moiſt Leaves 
and Graſs to keep them eool. If you think they area little withered, lay 
the ſtalks in cold water two or three hours ; and that, if any thing, will 
reviverhem, and makethem clean off the Stocks. 

Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your work, vis. a ſharp 3 Infras = 
pointed Knife or Pen kaife, a Quill cut half way, and made ſharp and 3% for In: 
{mooth at the end to divide the Bud and Rinde from the ftalke; and 
Woollen Yarn or dry Ruſhbes, Flags, or ſuch like, robind them withall - 

Then, We I = 

On ſome ſmooth-part of rhe Rock, either near or farther from the 4 The max: 
ground, according as.you intend it, either for a Dwarf-tree, or for the 77.7 ne: 
Wall, or a tall Standard, cut the Rinde of the ſtock” overthwart.; and 

from the middle thereof, gently flicthe Bark or Rinde, about an'Inch 

long, in form of a T, not wounding the ſtock 3 then nimbly prepare the 

- Bud, by cutting off the Leaf, and leave only she Tail about hatfan Inch 

from the But ; then ſlit the Bark on each ſidethe Byd, a little diftance 

from the Bud, and.take away the\Bark aboye and 'below, leaving the 

Patk half an Inch above and below the Bud, addſharpen that end ofthe 

Bark below the Bud, like a Shield or Eſcutcheon, that it may the more 


ealily go down, and unite between the Bark and the Stock : Then with 
your 
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Wall-nuts. 


« Another way 


Hmeier na). 


keep, and preſerve in beds of Sand or Eart 


your Quill take off the Bark and Bud dexteroully, that you leave not the 
root behind 3 for if you {ce a hole under the Bud on the inlide, the Root 
is gone, caſt it away, and prepare another. When your Bud is ready, 
raile the Bark of the ſtock on each ſide in the lit ( preſerving as carefully 
as you can the inner thin Rinde of the Stock ) put in with care the 


- Shield or Bud bertweea the Bark and Stock, thruſting it down until the 


top joyn to the croſs cut ; then bind it cloſe with your Yarn, &c. bur 
nor the Bud ir ſelf. 

| Thereis another way of Inoculation more ready than this, and more 
ſucceſsfull, and differs from the former, only that the Bark is flic up- 
wards from the croſs cut, and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leavin 
the lower end longer than may ſerve ; and wheat is 1a its place, cut of 
that which is ſuperfluons, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to the Bark of 
the Stock, and bind itas before; which ſdoner and more ſucceſsfully 
takes than the other, as I my ſelf have experienced. 

I have alſocut the edges of the Bark about the Bud ſquare, and have 
cut the Bark of the Stock fit to receive the ſame, and bound it faſt ; which 
ſucceeded well, and is the readier way, and more facile. 

About three weeks or a months time after your Inoculation,you may 
unbind the Buds, leſt the binding injure the Bud and Stock. 

When you unbind them, you may diſcern which are good. and have 
taken, and which not 3 the good appear Verdant, and well coloured,the 
other appear dead and withered. 

In Merch following cut off the Stock three fingers above the Bud; and 
the next year cut it clole, that the Bud may cover the Stock, as Graffs 
uſually do. 


SECT. VII. 


Of raiſmng Fruit-trees by the Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 
or Kernels. 


We have given you a ſhort Survey of ſuch Fruits as are propagated by 
Grafting and Inoculation, & the way or method of promoting the ſame. 
Now weare to touch upon ſome few Trees or Fruits that are raiſed from 
their own Sced or Kernel, as Almvnds, Services, Walnuts, Filberds. 


Some others there are,' as Oranges, Lemons, and fuch like not.neceſſary 


for our Rural Theatre 5 therefore I ſhall ſay little ro them. 

But the only known and beneficial way to propagate the Wallnut-tree, 
is from the Nut; which from the time of —_ of them you may 

till Afarch ; and then plant 

then, if you can, in the places where they are to abide ; for ſo will they 
proſper exceedingly, and much more than any removed : but if you re- 
move any, be cautious of cutting the 'Branches' or Roots, leſt you en- 
danger the Tree. dk | 

Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice for if they can come at 
them, you will have but few left. Although I planted ſome Hundreds 
intheir Husks, and a great number of them wrapped in Clay, yet were 
all to a very few tranſplanted by the Mice. 


Filberds 
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Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nut, and areeaſier obtained, and Filte:ds. 
carried farther, than the Suckers or Plants of the ſame Tree, and are rai- 
{}d and ordered as Walnuts are. 

I's the beſt and moſt uſual way alſo to raiſe Almond-rrees from the Almnd:. 
ſtone, which mult be ſer in the place they are toabide, nor eaſily grow- 
ing after a remove. | 


 Chelauts and Services are alſo raiſed from the Fruit of them, by being Cleſuues and 
ſown in your Seminary, and thence removed. Services. 


SECT. VIII. 


Of raiſing and propagating Fruit-trees, by Layers, 
Slips and Suckers. 


There are alſo ſeveral ſotts of Fruits that are to be raiſed with more 
advantage and facility from.Layers, Slips or Suckers, than from Graf- 
ting, Inoculation, or from the Seed 3 and ſuch are Codlings, Gennet- 
Moyls, Quinces, Filberds, Vines, Figs, Mulberries, Goosberrics, Cur- 
rants and Barberries. 

The Kentiſh Codling is very ealily propagated by Slips or Suckers,and Gdlings. 
is of ſo good a nature as to thrive, being ſer very near, that they make 

a very ornamental Hedge, which will bear pleatifully, and make a 

moft pleaſant proſpe&; the Fruit whereof befides the ordinary way 

of Stewing. Baking, &c. being very early, makes a Delicate Cider for 

the firſt drinking. Fonts 

Theſe Trees ought notto be topt or plaſhed, as is ufual, they' grow- 
ing tall and handſome, which if topt decay, and grow ſtubby and un- 
pleaſant; neither dothey bear fo well. 

The Gennet-Moyl-tree will be propagated by Slips or Cions, as is the Gans 
Codling. but is not ſo apt to grow ina Hedgeas che other : both of #x 
them bear ſooner; if Grafted as other Apples are. ME 

The manner of raiſing the Quince we have already difcourſed, where Quince, 
we treated of raifing Stocks to Graff on. * | 

Filberds are generally drawn as Suckers from the old"Trees, and will Fited:, 
proſper very well, and ſooner come to be Trees, than from the Nut. | 

Any ſhoot of she laſt praxgtiare eſpecially if'a ſhort piece of the former The Fine. 
years growth be cnc with it, wilt grow, being laid about a'Foot or eigh- 
reen Inches within the Groutid long-ways, add riot ove two or three 
Buds at moſt. our of the Grourid, abouttheMontfyof February, and wa- 
tered well ia the drought of - = pgs 6 ps. + 

The Fig-tree yielderh Suckers, which js the ufual' way to cwiltiply rig, 
them. ee IP * UND SA<: we | 
The Mulberry is a very difficulc Tree to:raiſe, and is beft done thus : 2cwberic 
Cut a Bough off as big asa maris Arm, ab cur it in pieces a yard long, 
or leſs: Lay all theſe in the ground a Foot deep; only one end out of rhe 
Ground abonts ance th; let it BE'iri fir and* moiſt ground, or 
uſually watered; and after a year or twodiversyoti : Springs may be 
drawn with Roots, and planted at a diſtance, arid'the old Rodts' will 
yet ſend out more. 4 Eh fi | | 

Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield fch plenty of Suckers, that you ne- Guevia, 
yer.nced doubt of a Sapply. | mY py rene ang 

r 
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But if you delire Plants from the ſame, or any other ſort of precioas 
Fruits or Plaats, and where you cannot obtain Suckers from the Roots, 
and where the Brancher will notcalily take Root, being ſeparated from 
the Tree, you may obtain your delire by bending dowa {ome Branch of 
the Tree to the Ground, and with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, 
ſtay the ſame in its place, and cover the ſame Branch with goud Earth as 
thick as you ſhall think fit, & Keep the ſame well watered; or if you can- 
not bring the Branch to the Earth,you may have ſome Earthen Pot,Bas+ 
ket, or ſuch. like, with a hole in the bottom, and faſten the ſame to the 

. Wall (if againſta Wall ) or on {ome Poſt or Stake: put the Sprig or 
Branch you intend to Plant through at the hole, and fill the ſame with 
good Earth,and water it often as before : Some prick the Rinde that is 
in the Earth,full of holes, that it may the betrer ifſue thereout ſmall 
Roots; others adviſe to cut away the Bark.'This may be done in the 
Spring from March to May, and the Plant will be fit to cut off below the 
Earththe Winter following. By this means you may obtain the Plants of 
Vines, Mulberries, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants, 


BECT4*. . 
of the Tran3planting of Trees. k, 


| The time ts. T he beſt & moſt ſucceſsful time for the tranſplanting or removing of 
tranſplant. Trees ({uch that ſhed their Leaves in the Winter)whether they are the 
young Stocks, of new Graffed Trees, or of longer ſtanding, is in the 
Autumnal Quarter,wher the Trees have done growing ; about the end 
of September you may begin : the prime time is aboutthe middle of Ofto- 
ber. You may continue till the Tree begins to Bud, if the weather be 
OPEN. £ : 

> The aan- "Be careful in taking up the Plants, that requiring great care of the Re- 
wer of iranſ= mover. See the Roots be left on as much as may, eſpecially the ſpread- 
Plawiing- . . ing Roots; and let the Roots be larger than the Head, the more ways 
they ſpread the better; but you may take away. ſuch Roots as run down- 
wards: Alſo take off the Leaves, if any, left they weaken the Branches 
by extraCting the Sap. "237 HE I Y 
. The younger and lefſer the Trees, the riiore likely he is to thrive 8 
proſper, becauſe he ſuffers leſs.injury by the removal, than an older or 
ofecater Tree: andan Orchard of young, Trees will ſoon overtake ano- 

ther planted with larger Trees ot the ſame time, | : 
Plant not too deep, for the Over-turf is always richer than the next 
Mould - And in ſuch places the Land” is Clayiſh, over-moiſt or 
Spewy, plant as near the & as you can, or above, and raiſe the 
Earth about the Tree, rather than ſet the, Foe i the Wet or Clay. The 
ſame Rule oblerye in Gravelly or Chaulky 1d; fot the Roots will ſeek 
their way downwards, but rarely upwards * char I haye known Trees 
planted too deep pie away, aid. come Fo npehing; This Rule obſerved; 
many places may be made fruitful Orchardsthat now ate judged impot:- 


ſible, or not worth ones while, | £-S ks oi ep 
In the tranſplanting of your young Trees, you may prune as well the 
Branches as the-Roots, taking away the tops: of rhe Branches of Apples 


-......_ andPears, butnot of Plums, Cherries, nor rand] - 
. - . : / 


”, 
_ 


of Wall-nuts. 
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The Coat alſo is neceſſary to be oblerved, eſpecially ifthe Tree be of - 
any conliderable bignels, that the ſame fide may ſtand South that was 
South before, as was obſerved before in the removing of Timber-Trees, 
the Tree will thrive the berter : Although in ſmall Trees it be not tnuch 
oblerved, yer it muit prove none of the leaſt helps to its growth and 
thriving. The molt facile way go preſerve the memory of its ſituation, 
zs to mark the South or North ſide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, of 
fuch like, before yau remove ir. 
; Ic 1s nota ſmall check toa Plant, to be removed, out of a warm Nur- 
lery ia the open Field, where the Northern and Eaſtern Winds predo- 
minate ; or its jhelter ty be removed, as by the Cutting dow n'of Hedges, 
and other Trees that formerly defended then, *;... aps 

It isallo very neceflary to be obſerved, chat the' Ground itits which 
you Plant your, Lrez be of a higher and richer Mould than from wheacg 
you removed it, if you expet your Tree to thrive; the change of Soyls 
or Paſtures, from the worler to the better, being of very hiok contern- 
ment for the improvement and advance of'all Vezetables and Animals. 

Theſe, and ſcveral other the like Obſervations, if they can” be obſer- 
ved, wall much advance the growth of your Tree: for the firſt. year or 
wo; butif placeand time, and other accidents, will not admit thereof, 
ina {hort time the Plant may by the care and Mificence of the Planter, 
overcome thoſe inconveniencies or obſtruRtions. © OI 
| Let nor the Ground wherein you plant Apples be too much enriched 
with Dung, they requiring rather a vulgar ad ordinary light Mould, 


But let it never be too fertile made; _ \. ms 

For 45 a Tret due noariſbment may want; | 11G 

So too much Soyl deſtroys the tender Planti ls ine fig ' 

According to the narure or quality of your Ground'or Trees may the el 
giftance bz 3 but the uſual diſtance, and moſt convenient for Apple-Trees f Sun 
or Pears-Lrces for an Orchard, may be from twenty to thirty Foot, if Tres. 
you expect the benefit of the Land,. under and between them, either 
tor Graſs or Tillage, or that you plant them. in your Fields or Pa- 
tures; then irom thirty to ſixty Foot may your Jiſtance be : the farther 
dittant they are, the more benefit and refreſhment do they receive from 
the Sun and Air; rhe Fruit are much the better, and the Trees.proſper 
the bertterallo: and if they are too fear together, the Ground is for the 
moſt part of no advantage under them, neither; do the Trees thrive ſo 
well, norare ſo fertile. en m Sie! > ves EY 
 Cherry-Trees, Plum-Trees, Quince-Trees, and Tuch-like, may be - 
Planted about fifteen or twenty Foot diſtance, which is ſufficient,,  _. 
 Wall-Trees, may be Planted at ſuch adiſtance, as the height or bredth 
of the Wall, the nature of the Tree, and the nature of the. Ground re- 
quires: the higher the Wall, the nearer together the Trees; and the 
lower the Wall, the, farther diſtance, that t ey .mzy have the room to 
ſpread in breadrh-which they want in height. Vines require! a more ſpa- 
ctous and ample Wall or Place to ſpread againſtthan any other Fruit z 
acxt tothat the Pear, then the Aprecock, the Peach; the , NeQorine, and 
then the Cherry, the May-Cherry, &c. CE | 
For thediſtaace of arher {mall Trees,as Filberds,Goosberries,Curraats, 

&e you may plane them. at ſuch conyenient diftance, that the Branches 


way not imangle che one-jn the other, according to your own diſcretion. 
R | - _  Codlings; 
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Codlings, Cherries, Plums, &c. may be planted ro make Hedges 
withal, and then are to be Planted near together : the nearer, the {oon- 
- er it will be a Hedge ; the farther diſtance, the more Fruit will they bear, 
but not ſo ſoon a Hedge. 

_ If you defire to fill your Plat of Ground with all forts of Fruits for 
youx greateſt advantage, then Plant ſeveral Rows of Apples and Pear- 
trees at a convenient diſtance in each Row, but the Rows of a farther 
diſtance each from the other 3 and then about ten or fifteen Foot on each 
ſide the Rows of the greater Trees, Plant a Row of Cherries, Plums, 
or ſuch-like Trees, of a leſſer ſtature or growth, and nearer together 
than. the Apple or Pear-Trees : Next unto them alſo, at a convenient 
diſtance, a Row of Filberds 5 and next unto them Goosberries, Currants, 

asberries, or ſuch-like ſma{l Fruit, leaving only a Walk between the 

efſer Trees: For by this means will the whole Ground be ſupplied ; and 
by that time that the greater Trees are grown to any competent ſtature, 
the leſſer will be decayed, that the greater Trees may have the ſole 
Predominancy. | 

"But the moſt compleat Order in the Planting of an Orchard of the 
larger Fruit-Trees, is that which chey term the _— by Planting 
them at an equal diſtance every way, only with this obſervation, that 
. every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand againſt the middle of the 
ſpace of the firſt; in the third againſt the ſpace of the ſecond, and ſo 
throughout.; which makes it appear pleaſing to the Eye, in what part 
of the Orchard ſoever you ſtand. 

In Planting of Trees obſerve-this Rule, that if the crookedneſs of the 
Tree will inforce you to Plant it leaning, or tending any way, let it be 
to the Weſt, from whence the ftrongeſt Winds blow, or to ſuch Coaſt 


your @rchard is molt obvious. 
VL SECT. X. 
Of tbe Pruning of Trees. 


- Etcondaceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree to be 
'Pruned, or the unnheceffary and injurious Branches to betaken off by 
"the skillfutl hand of the Husbandman. 


te Pri _; When your are grown half a yard high, thoſe you find to ſhoor 


up in one Lance, pinch offtheir tender tops; which will prevent their 
mounting, and caufe them to putforth ſide-branches. It's found to be 
the beſt way to guidea Tree either to , or extend it ſelf in height, 
vr tp caufeit to ſpreat in breadth; Tr gives not that wound to Trees 
that Incifions or Lances vfually do ; and befides, this may be done at 
rhat ſeafon, when the raking away of-a Bud'prevetits che expence of Sap 
'1n waft, and diverts its courſe to others neceſſary to remain. 

In March is the beft time to. take away the ſmall ' and ſuperfluous 
Branches, giving theLance cloſe behind a Bud, a thing to be ſpecially 
obſcryed in Pruning. | 

.Walt-Trees are to be Pruned in the Summer, and in the Winter. In 
the Summer about Faxe or July, you may take off ſuch ſuperfluous ſprigs 
or ſhoots of the fame years growth off from Vines, Aprecocks or other 

Trees 
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Trees that put forth many large ſhoots, that impede the Fruit trom its 
due Maturation, and contract much ot the Sap of the Tree to them- 
ſelves, and thereby rub the other. 4 

In the Winter as ſoon as the Leaves are off the Trees, you may Prune 
and cut away the reſidue of the Branches, and place thoſe that are fit to 
be left in order. This work may be continued throughout the Winter to 
the riſing of the Sap, except in great Froſts, when it is not good to 
wound the Vine, or aty.other tender Plant. Some hold. Febryary to 


be the beſt time co Plaſh, Prune, and nail Trees, after the great Froſts - 


are paſt, except Peaches and NeQtorinesz which being cut before the r1- 
ſing of the Sap, are apt to dye after the Knife, and fo ftumpand deform 
the Iree:; _Theretore {ueh muſt be letr till they- begin to pur, forth Buds 
a::d Bloſſoms. 


| Thegreater Trees ir your Gardens, Orchaxds, Fields, &s, may be 8 rs 


Pruned in Ofober, November, or thenceforward to the riſing of the Sap, 
Obſerve ro cutaway ſuperfluous Branches, ſuch ascroſs onethe other, 
as grow toothick, or that offend any other Tree og. Place, or. that are 
broken, bruted, ordecaying ; the 'Tree will be the better preſerved, 
and the remaining Branches will yield the better inereaſe. 


In Pruning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-Tree, be ſure to leave. the oker oſerct 


ſmall Twigs thatare ſhort and kaitted to bloſſom the ſucceeding year; 
for you may obſerve; that moſt Aprecocks, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
&c. hang on thoſe Sprigs, being uſually of two years growth: 'Theſe 
are theretore to be carefully nouriſhed, and not cux off, as js uſual, to 
b-autifie the Tree. Ry:this very Obſervation your Walls ſhall be full of 
Fruit, when your Neighbours have but few. & bi 1 Slab 03A 
In Wall-frutt cut offall groſs Shoots, however fair they ſeem to the 
Eye, that will not without much bending be well placed tothe Wall; 
for if any;Branch happen to be wreathed or bruiſed in the, bending or 
turning Gwbich you may not eaſily perceive) although it. doth grow 
and proſper for the preſent, yet it will decay in time; the Sap or Gum 
will alſo ſpew out iti thatplace. By negle@ of this. Obſervation, many 
ſeeming fair Trees decay in ſeveral parts; when the Husbandmaa is ig- 
norant ofthe cauſe. L S:1:3uGds Linh, 20638, 
In Pruning the Vine, leave ſome new Branches oy year,and take 
away (if wamaby) one of the old ; which much advanrageth the 
Tree; andincreafeth its Fruit... '; |: |, 2136 3 bu 207 251 
When you cut your Vinezleavetwo knots, and cut atthe next inter- 
val; ; for uſually: the two Buds yields a bunth of Grapes. Ithave ob- 
ſerved Vinesthus,prined, to bear many fair Ranghes, when.curcloley 
as uſally is done for Beauty fake-fwhich by the Husbandman, js, not in 
this caſe tobe regarded) che Treehatb-heen almoſt barren. of Fruit. 
When youcut any Puky Treexthe:Vine eſpecially, make your Lance, 
if the Sprig be upright, on the North-ſide; if floping, then mak 


& your 

Lance ry or on:ohe; 6ne fide, thatehe Wer; or Rain lodgy not on 

it, nor decay the: Pith/:which uſually damanifies the nexe Hud, and 

ſometimaiarore/: b2 112); -: 21 10] ; 54 1idedory ot doider 12. 
3C 10 164d Sil 1 973 .40- 311}. 24 | & 3E(13 {1 
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TONE eſſary Obſervations about Frutt-Trees. 


x Of the r#- . Where the Ground is ſhallow, or licth near Gravel, Clay, Stone, of 
fog 4 141d. Chaik; of near the Water, take the top of one half of che ſame Land,and 
lay it 0n the other in Ridges, abating the incervals{:ike unto Walks, and 
lantthe Frees onthe midſt of the Ridpes ; by which means they will 
vedoublethe quatitity of Earth to Root in that they had before. and 
the Walks or Intervals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluousmoiſture. Ic 
hath 5eed found an approved remedy 1n dry ſhallow Land,-as well as 
_—_*gnfowwetland. © In 6 On | 
Pear-Trees. "It hath been obſerved, that Pear-trees will thrive and proſper in cold, 
ol; bengeyy ſtony, and gravelly Land, where Apples will not bear 
z4vel —— p FY . ' 

| The Roots of ſuch/Trees that thrive not, norbear well, may be laid 
oe he 6pen abdut November; and if the ground (be pogr-and hungry, then to- 
Reenepwld.... wards the Spring apply good far Mould thereto but if the ground be 
Tres. over fatandrich, that rhe Tree ſpends ic ſelf in Branches & Leaves with 
lirtle' Fruit} then apply co the Roors; Aſhes, or Lime, Lees of Wine, or 
Blood,” orany of the 'Compoſts that are fait, hot-and :dry, mixed with 

the Earth, which cortuin more of fertiliry rhan-the ordinary Dung. 
Alſo laying ſtore of any manner of Vegetables alt the Summer about 
Roots of Felir-Trees, *r6 kill the Grals-and; Weeds growing about the 
Tree, hy os en ayretrTen cool;andatts much to the Aouriſh- 
and8eplinty of the Tree, and'isthebeft navoralRemedy-2gainſt the 
M6fs; 'Nythix it; 1966: too: near;the!'Pree;: RY che Bark there- 


61/42 70 eg 5112 ; Srgls Ds yiooh Ting 5 oy onoberg [199 
\"Dip Ing6vP kifs about the:Rots-of Fruit-Trees, adds much ro 
chere FI 6, fol id provenitsths Moſtin moſt Trees. my ; 


Stones laid in heaps about the Roots, preſerves them coof and moiſt 
#1 theShitftitn, and warm in Winery and is ofbgitatuſeand: concern- 
Avent RAKE Fertilfey amd advanddobthe'growh of :FruitTtees. So 
that you uſe this caution as well in the-Yegtembles you Jayi-about the 


Ty&4s/*9He Stones.” Tharcht or ceniWearimor towhkigh: abour 
the Trafl poor rene Cot: S 


e (nalb'iſtancey: kaſt it har 
boer-Verrfiby Pr ee _— &wRind:ofiche /Treez-or 
elſethre ach rioiſture (be rot the fate» for it is not 
the lyitiffo 6} CPS aw dy of the Wie: char ahailerh ary 
ehifis; Vit the eoverintzthe Gr whalh ties Roots {pread and 
date + ves23igqol't ; vol dnol 2dr go affaiigy od ging? + 
"10P6p TyYees ther thrive Welllamdtibagtinoep attach beeg: aboally pre- 
{bedbto Bert a holeithrouly WhelBobyberkdiTicey ro amake! them 
bear, which may probably be; for it is obſerved, tharohvblarai Trees 
orſuch thatare otherwiſe hurt or decayed in the Body or Stemm, are 


ov ea nt to bear than the more ſound. 
; 5 e reaſon may be” cleaving of the Roots in Trees, 


and putting in Yoon or Stones 3 for Trees blown aſide. by the 
Wind, or by ſome other accident, do uſually bear great Tag 
an 
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and ſometimes more than - when they Rtood firm and upright : The 
reaſon in borh may bez that abundance of Sap run moſt into Branches 
when leſs might ;roduce moſt Fruits. - 

Hacking of 'Trees in the Bark promiſcuouſly, eſpecially if the Tree 
be Hidebound, doth as itwere reaew the Bark of the Tree, and makes 
it more free from Mols, &c. | 


The Ground wherein yu Plant your Fruit-Trees, if you find it 3 Alerativ 


got {ſuitable to'the nature of the Tree, may be feveral ways altered 7 Sromnd. 
as before: and by the applying ot Zarthy Clay, or Sand, of a divers 
Nature from the'ground where ihe lier grows. 

If your Orchard or Gard=u be nut naturally well ſituate, and de- 4 Defending 
fended from the” tnjurious Winds by Hilis or Woods ; or that Build 7 oy 
ings, Barns, Walls, or ſuch hike, are av convenicfitly ficuate near 
to preſerve it; "it is of grea: advantage to raiſe a percetual, laſting, 
and pleaſant ſhelcer, by Planting 4 compleac horn Hedge abour the 
lame ar the time, or in that year you krit /Plant your Orchard or 'Gar Mniite-Thers, 
den, which will grow in a (ew years toa Conlidetable height, and ves 
ry nch break the cold Winds, and preſerve the (mailer and lower part 
of the greater Tres, in their bloCuming anc kerning rime, irom the 
nipprng Winds: But tor that, the principaiteit paits of the greater 
Trees exceed the Summicy of che White-I hors, the Wallnur-Tree ypc. 
raiſed in time ona the borders, 5n nak<d Hes of the Orchard or Gar- Tre. 
den, and 1f you can on che out lides of the Fences, will prove a Noble 
ani profitable Defence from the furious Winds. | 
. If, you regard"not the Pruit or Profit, ſo much as the pleaſure and 
Tudden rife of Tucha Defence, that which 15 moſt facile and expediti- 

OU> £0 be raiſed is rhe Poplar, which may be Placted near rogether, and 
ten-of fifteen. Foor in height the kirit year, which -will prove and Poplar 
thrive wonderfully; eſpecially it the Grbunid be any whit 1nchnable 
to maiſture. «©: ,.v.; 4 $5: | 

Or the Lime-Tree, if youcan'convenierttly brain them make a cloſe Lime-Tree, 
and tecure Defente from theWinds, and'' of all other is the moſt odo- 
riteraus, regular, and deliczous,verdant .paletoa Garden or Orchard. 

The Sycamore and rhe Elth'#Ho' are, not to' be rejetted; only the Elm 
hath an il name, a$bern Cooypin rvetn tract Blights. 23% 

Ar the removal 'of 'Trees{-the trimmings of the Roors Planted, , z,,,. 
or rather burie{ im the ground within, x quarter of:an Inch, or little Sets, 
—rachag level of the Bed, will ſprout and grow-to be very goud 

obs: © 2 907 ns 534; $53 th | 2201 j*3% | 


wa Pigedtis Dung, or the Dung 'of Poultry; or any/Fowl, delag/or 2 6 Soy! for 
hit, dry, and"(alt farure, harh been experimentally found tro be'the Frur trees, 
yl moſt conduting to Fertility for Frafc-Trees,' eſpecially in cold 
G udds. hes: - My TIF, 1 120, UI : 6 Ht 
Util Swines-Dung, which *when/it is: well mixed and tempered, 
by the Swine with their Feer or otherwiſe, , is undoubtedly the'moſt 
nat "foyt for a' Frait-Tree, 'and the beſt Medicineffor a Canker.” It 
is fup;ted tobe b gfear Edufcoritor and Weliomitor of Fruit. ps | 
It is uſual to ſglect ; ſpiring Trees. andtot þeQ'the fairer Trees (' be-; Height of 
chafs tafer Jandb2 rand motefruieghea thoſe hdr bw, "Tp ove, tr. 
the core remote rhe Franches are from the'Barth, the lels are they fub- 
3eQ tg rþe injuties af Ca cle, or the Fruic ro lighy Fingets:” | 
AL 4 ; k wits i {ani 39) iow of OR! i! 3187 
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"But the lower the Tree brancheth ir ſelf and ſpreads, the fairer and 


ſooner will it attain to be a Tree, and the greater burchen will ic bear of 
Fruit, and thoſe better and larger. The Tree and Fruit will alſo be leſs 
obvious to the furious Winds, which make havock moſt years of a great 
part of our Stock ; and in the Spring the new-kerned Fruit will be more 
within the ſhelter of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nip 
ping cold morning Breele; and the Fruit, when ripe and apt to fall, 
will not receive ſo great injury from the humble, as from the aſpiring 
Tree. Sed medio Virtus. As the tall Tree is not tor your advantage; fo 
the Trec that's too low is not for your conveniency. I aim not at Ex- 
rreams. 


2 Difcoſesof 10 many places Fruit-Trees are much injured by Moſs; it rarely grows 
Trees. | 


Moſs. 


Bark-bownd. 


Bark. 


Worms in the - \ SOME Trees are hurt with ſinall Worms that broad between aheHerk 


on Trees where the Ground is yearly Digged, Plowed, or other- 
wiſe preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted before. If the Dry, 
Cold, or barren nature of the Ground be. the cauſe, then reQity' the 
ſame as before. After Rain you may ſcrape off the Moſs with a Knife, op 
rub it off with a Hair-cloth. | 

Mos is cauſed partly from the want of Sap, therefore old Trees are 
apt to be more Moſly than young, becaule the Sap is not free enough to 
expend it ſelf in Branches 3 Therefore lopping off part of the Branches, 
maketh the reſt proſper the better, and the leſs Moſſy ; whence ir is that 
Trees on the more dry Grounds are apt to be Moſſe. 

Mos is alſo cauſc through the coldneſs of the Land, whether it be 
moiſt or dry, for then the Sap riſerh ſlowly, and is not apt to exube- 
rate ; As we ſee inthe Spring-bleeding Plants, as the Vine, the Birch, 
&c, yield rheir Blood moſt freely in warm weather, the Cold uſually 
ſtanching it. 

If the Tree be Bark-bound, and thrive. not well, with a knife you 
may flit the Bark down the Body of the Tree in April or ay, and it 
will cure it. ; 

If the Cleft where the Tree was Grafted, or any other wounded place 
be neglefted, the Rain is apt to ingender the Canker : the Cure is 
difficult, if roo far gone. - | 

Somerimes the Ground it ſelf dorh ingender the Canker in Fruit- 
Trees,and ſometimes the Nature of the Fruit is ſuch,that its Trees will be 
Cankry in ſome ſort of Land more than in other. In theſe caſes you may 
cut off as much as you can. of the Cankry-Boughs, and in the Winter- 
time uncover the Roots, and ſo let them be.open upatil;the "PrAngs and 
then apply Swines Dung well tempered, and not too new, 'and that in 
greatquantity.zo;the Roots ;, and I'dp aſſure you.it hath made'2 cure 
of a deſperately diſeaſed Tree. with the Capker. There are many; other 
Preſcriptions for the cure-of-ix3. bur, i 5! vpn ng off of the Canker, 
and Cankered Branches, and that Application will not cure it, and the 
Tree be much infected with. jt, the beſt way. is to, place, a better 16 the 
CD : 3 * int 3 


and Wood, which makes the Bark ſwell: cut away part of the" Bark, 


and\ waſh with Urine and Cow-dung. 


Sogl for Trees... Strong or hot Dung is not good for uit-Trees ;buraker it isahrovgh | 
bu 


ly rotten and cold, it may be mixed in cold Grounds, with ſucceſs, but 
in rich or warm Land. Any Dirt or. Soyl that lies in Streets of High- 
ways, where it may be had, is beſt, eſpecially for the Apple-Tree. 

: Commonly 
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Commonly Husbandmen apply Soy], Fern, &. tothe ſtems of their gw ins 


Trees; and if they dig toapply it, it is uſually near the Body cf the Sy! = 


Trec, ſpread far from the Trunk or Stem : therefore the Soyl thar is to 
be applyed ſhould be laid at a convenient diſtance proportionable to the 
ſpreading of the Roots; wherein the long —_— the Tree 1s to be 
wow <1 ; Digging abour the Roots oft Trees ſhould alſo be uſed ac- 
cordingly. 

In P +008 of Trees, it's uſual to apply good Mould, or other additi- 
onal Soyl, to fill up the Foſs after the placing the Tree; which condu- 
ceth not ſo much to the proſperity of the Plant, as to place the better 
Mould or Soyl in the berrom of the Foſs, and then Plant your Tree on 
it, ſpreading its Roots over the good Soyl ; for all Roots of Plants as 
naturally tend down-wards and fide-ways, as the Branches ſpread and 
adyance up-wards : So that the Soyl that lies above the Roots, only 
yields ſome fatneſs which the Rain waſheth down unto them 3 but the 
Soyl that is under, the Roots flouriſh in it. The difference that is in 
this caſe, may atany time be ſenſibly perceived by the Experienced. 

It hath been obſerved, that moft ſort of Vegetables fade or degene- 
rate by too often being Planted or Sown, &r too long a continuance 
in the ſameSoyl; and that the Land whereon Trees and Plants have 
ſtood long, on their removal hath ſpontaneouſly put forth other Trees 
or Plants of a different ſpecies, of a meaner or baſer ſort. As where 
Oaks have been nator ch Beeth have ſucceeded, and not from Seed, 
but from the gatural inclindtion of the Earth ; and after Beech, Birch 


haye been produced, -- . | 
; Ithath beenalſo affirmed that Wheat by being often Sown. on the 
{ame Land, hath deg ted into Rye. But that it hath been is - 


ble, where the Lang hath been naturally inclined to that Grain, elſe it 
would have degenerated into Smut, Ray, Darnel, or Wild Oats. 
Therefore whereſoever your Orchard, or other Plantation is old, that 
7 are compelled tq extirpate your decayed Trees; either ſet out other 
and that hath not yet been Planted with thoſe Trees you intend to 
propagate, or ſupply the defefts of your Plantation with Fruit-trees of 


another ſpecies or kind ; or elſe make your Foſfes large, and let them lye 


open and take the Air, one of two atthe leaft, that the Sun, Froſt, 
and Rains may throughly cleanſe the Earth from the Savour of the old 
putrid Roots, and re-impregnate it again with its former — 
or Spirit; but if your patience be. not ſufficient for two years delay, 
then ſupply it by the change of theearthabout the Root of your new 
Plant, and at ſome diſtance from it, that it may have room toextend 
its Roots for two or three years, untill ſuch time as the other conri- 
guous parts are meliorated. 


Tree, which will not anſwer the trouble; for the Roors that feed the "_ 
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Of the aſe and benefit of Frets. 


Not aay of the afore-mentioned Fruits but are very pleaſant, ne- 
ceſſary, and profitable re many of our Engliſh Palats and Purſes ; the 
molt of them being a familiar Food ro the Noble and Ignoble. Theſe 
extend their Virtue alſo tothe cure of many Infirmitics or Diſcaſes,being 
judicioully applyed. | / 

Bur over and above their uſe for Food, for Pleaſure, and for Phy- 
ſick, to be coaverred into To many ſeveral ſorts of curious, plealanty 
palatable, and laſting Liquors, is not the leaſt of the benefits accrew- 
ing uato rhe Husbandman from the diverſity of Fruits by him pro- 
pagared. Next uato Wine ({ whereof we treat not in this place ) 
ow 1s eſteemed the moſt pleaſant natural Liquorour Engliib Fruits 
afford. | 

Several are the ways uſed ia making this excellent Liquor, and that 
according to the skill of ghe Operator, and divers kinds of. the Fruit 
whereof 1t is made. | "23 | 

Cider-Fruics may be reduced into two ſorts or kinds ; eitherthe 
wild, harſh, and Common Apple, growing ia great plenty in Here- 
ford, Horcefter, and Glouceſterſhire, and an leveral other adjacent pla- 
ces inthe the Fields and Hedge-rows, and planted in ſeveral other places 
of Enzland, for Cider on];, not at all 1empring. the Palate of the 
Thief, nor requiring the Charge and Trouble of the more releryed 
Incloſures. ' | . ; re I | 

Or the morecurious Table Fruits, as the Pjppin,, Pearmain, ec. which 
are by many preferred to make the beſt Cider, as having in thema more 
Cordial and pleaſant Juycethan other Apples. © | 

For the former, the beſt ſorts for Cidcr are found to be the Red-ſtreak, 
the Yhbite-Muſt, and the Greer-Muft, the Gennet-Moyl, Eliots, Stocken- 
Apple, Summer Fillet, Hinmer Fillet, &c. , 

The greaterpart of them being meerly ſavage, and ſo harſh, that 
hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding a muſt plentifull ſmart and 
winy Liquor, comparable, or rather exceeding the beſt French-Wines : 
and forthe advantage of Planting them, they, clatm a preference before 
Pippins, or any other of. qur pleaſant Garden-Fruits, eſpecially. the 
Red-ſtreak, which Mr. Evelyn ſo highly commends, as at three years 
Grafting to give you fair hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years ; 
__ will bear as much Fruit at ten years, as Prppms afid Pedymains 
at thirty. fot” GI 

The beſt ſort of Cider-Fruit are far more "ſucculent, and the Li- 
quor more eaſily divides from the Pulp of the Apple, than in the beſt 
Table-Fruit., 

Some obſerve, the more of Red any Apple hath in his Rind, the 
better for the Cider ;the paler the worſe. No ſweet Apple that hatha 
tough Rind, is bad for Cider. 


as 
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But you may be confideat that the more inclinable to yellow the fleſhy 
part of any Apple is, the better, and better coloured the Cider will be. 


_ Cider-Apples require full macurity, e'rethey be taken fromthe Trees: _ 
And after they are garbered( which is to be done. withas mych caution &72* 


as may be, to 2a them from bruiſes ) it yery much. conduces to the 
goodneſs and laſting of the Cider, to let. them lze a week. or, two 0a 
heaps out of the Rain and Dew : the harſher and mare Jolid the Fruit is, 
the longer may they lye ; the more mellow and pulpy,, the lels rime. 
'Fhis makes them ſweatforth their Aqueous Humidity, 1njurious to the 
Cider, and matureth the juice remaining, and digeſteth it more than if 
on the Tree, or in the Veſſel : But it's probable they. wi 
from the Tree than ſo kept, but not ſo good. ' 1. 
Such as are Wind-falls, bruiſed, or any waysSin 
divide from the ſound and mature. 


1 yield more 
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$ better to m O 
fer, the one good, the other bad; than only bad. Take away 
eaves, and rotten Apples; the ſtalks and leaves give an 1ll 
Cider, the rotteg Apples make it deadiſhi. | 
Let ſuch as are through caſualty, or otherwiſe, fallen from 


wiſe, fllen from eh2 Tree 
before their full time ot maturity, be kept to the full time, elſe will not © 
the Cider be worth the drinking; _ Yeni th Ms 
About twenty,or twenty two Buſhels of good C;der-Apples from .the 
Tree, will make a Hogſbead of Cider ; after they. hays lain a while in 
heaps to mellow, about rwenty five Buſhels will make a il, 'F# 


Theuſual way of grinding Apples hath been ina Horle-Mill, as Tag- 
ners grind their Bark : Or elſe they have been beaten with. s.ina 
Tong of Wood or Stone, the former way being very chargeable, heh 
a Mill taking up much room, and coſting 200r 30. ds tac e making, 
and not grinding any more Apples than will maket re os loud: Hae 
ſheads of Cider 1a a day, with. the help ofa Horleanda Man; the 0- 
ther way of beating being much more tedious and. laborious. - ... . 

Therefore I commend unto you my New invented Zrgenio for tlie ſpee- 
dy, caly, and effeQual grinding of your Apples, approve ty the ſeveral 
yearsexperience of many judicious Cideriſts It will grind, by the help 
of one to turn and another to feed it, 20, 30, 0r 40. Buſhels © 
in an hour, according as it is Jublgocls: I: will tagd.in alittle room4is 
ealily portable, and of {mall Price ; but if you will corrraſethe Charge, 
it may be made to grind 50, 60, or more Buſhels in an' hour, and may 
be made to go by the help of the Wing gr Water. Theſe Ingenioes are 
curiouſly made by Henry Allen at the.Cabinet in Exeter-ftreet, near Exe- 


rer-Exc inthe 8:rexd, who is the:only perſon that maketh;ybem....._ ... 


en he Fading i louis Pref clbes being Agicitly anzWl 

After the grinding it ſho1 reſt,cithe1 Axpificially made up 
with | ny 4 form ofa Cheeſe, as the experienced FRumerp ang wig 
dire& you, or in a Hair bag ( the more ordinary way, for {mall quan- 
tities Jand ſocommittedto the Preſs 3 of which there-are frrecal-Lone, 
rr ada 20 be PrEvan; ct | TT apy: ORE 

rit's rain it, an Antoa. ace ;it w 

Wn br, ment, allowing bur a ſmall Shan leſt the ſpirits 
waſte : Fill no the Yell quite till ir bath done woxkiog;. then fill the 
Veſſel of the ſame, or that purpoſe, and ftop it well, only with 
caution at the firſt, leſt it breale the Yes: Fen 1 ths ras 
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"Fhe beft Tellefor the Tuhning up of Cider, and ro prelerve ity are 

thoſe whereof the Barrel-Boards are ftreight, the Veiſct braader at the 

(....,,- oneendrhan theother, and ſtanding on the leſſer end, the Burg-hole an 
1» the top; the conyeniency is, rhat in the drawing the Cider, though but 
" fowy ;the Skin or Cream contrafted by irs Fermentation deſcends, and 


wholly covers the Liquor by the tapering of the Veſfel,stid thereby pre- 
ſerves the'Spiritsof the Cider to the laſt, which othetwife would waſte 
andexpend themſelves. _ 
If you intend a'mixture of water with your Cider,ler it be done in the 
grindiop, and'it will better ineorpbrite wirk the Cider i in the grinding 
tnPriing than afterwards. 
© Cider will bear 3 mixture with Water,without jujtry tots By 
ſetyarion; others wilt aot ; therefore be not over-haſty with roo much at | 
ohcut till you dniderftand the natrite of your Fruit. 
Somie adviſe, that before ir. be preft, the” Ziqzor and Muſt ſhonld for 
four arid twenty hours ferment .rogether in a Vat for that purpoſe cloſe 
cov ed, whi ichis faid to enrich the Liquor. 
tker Gag: ** FC other forts of Fruirs for the making of Cider, are the Pippin, 
Fruits. By hg Gillifower; &c./ by many preferred ; with whom we ma 
rank all ſorts of Summer-Apples, as tire — Codling, Marigolds,and all 
CO of Pippins and Pearmarns, 8 
hich after ;rm are tho oTough fie, and laid on heaps to ſweat (as 
before is direfted and gf or beaten; and Preft as the other, thea 
3 nov thx ider or Fowl to be ttinned up, immediately, but ſuffered to 


bi hae Yat four ant twenty hours, or mbre ; according as the Ap- 
wor more le&putpþy,-and<c -covered with Hair-cloaths or 


Thar too much of, y not” evaporate, nor be ſo 
ethers ltr aire ge gab 5 in hich time the more goa 
ed he der or fall to the'bottom;wbich otherwiſe would 

__ Lions Cider by atrover: ferrientation, at haye made itflat 


_ 4 a Tap, hree or to ches es from the bottiefer the Yat, draw 


wry prn: {4 Thn i In is' yet's ſufficient quantity of 
tFeres toc: tmentition, the tit ofthe right un- 
pre whereof, is om "offfivencth cauſes of? | 5 rirch bad Cider 
throughout nnd EN 
Eb EN os EE: 7908 6. : Of the " of Perry." | 


ITE 


Sarto of Pears. 1)V olnffers onmis Tels: "Ti ſome plices Pears will thrive where 
- les will pits =y Trees are Jar nd bear greqeef Quayeittes than ' 
Aipiare.” a ey Wes pletity of Pexrs for Perry, 
fit to 


acent Covntries; The r Per Lats fuch as are not 
| bites Gs ow rr itie will notat,nay hardly ſmell to them, 
thefitter to bePlante rows, &c: The orb ry) :Pear; the Hor (c- 


| Pegr, the ho ww —mhaphor the Chvat+Ptz};kre ſuch chat. bear the name 
"of the'beft Pears for Perty ; \the'? ted Lay are th 'tifdre tobe pre- 
" Pegeratees be'fal | tet eh onhea 5 
45the Apples.” © * of ET nar Fe F 
Crabs and Pears ground a exiblten Ligttsr: the Crabs 


"helping to preſerve the Perry. 


The 
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The method of making Perry differeth not from that of Cidey, 
3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider. 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond Fermentation be made good and clear, 
but Acid Cider 1s rarely recovered. 

Wheat unground, about a Gallon toa Hogſhead, or Zeven or Muſtard 
ground with Cider, or much better with Szck, a Pint to a Hogſhead, is 
uſed eicher to preſerve or recover Cider thar's in danger of ſpoiling. 
 Gizger accelerateth the Maturation of theCider, givethir a ce, IM 
Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoteth ics duration, 

New Veſſels affet the Cider with aa ill ſavour and deep colour; there- 
fore if you-cannot obtain Wine-Cask, which are the beſt, nor yet can 
ſeaſon your own with Beer, or other Drinks, then ſcald it with Water, 
wherein a 200d quantity of Apple-pounce hath been boiled. 

Put not Cider into a, Veſſel wherein ſtrong Beer or Ale hath lately 
been, eſpzcially ſtrong Beer, for it gives a very unpleaſant rank taſte to 
Cider, {o doth a Cider Veſlel to Beer : Therefore a Small-beer Veſſel is 
to be preferred to a Strong beer Veſſel. | 

If the Veſſel be tainted, then boil an ounce of wee. in Water enough 
to fill the Yeſſel, and let it ſtand therein two or three days. . , 

Or take ſome Quick-Lime and put it ia the Veſſel, which flacken 
with Water : cloſe ftop it, and tumble it up and down, till the Com- 
————_ f OO OIBOR | 

| Two or three Eggs put intoa Hogſhead of Cider that is ſharp, ſome- 
times lenifies it : Two or three rotten Apples will clarifie thick Cider, 

The mildnefs and temperance, of the weather is of much concern- 
ment in the Fermentation of Cider... . . 


- Boil Cider immediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation. . . 
Wheaten-Bran caſt in after Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Cream, 
and much conduceth to its preſervation. .,  ., TEND 
The Cider that runs from the ground or beaten Apples, before they are 
in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. . 7 Pp 
| Let the Veſſel not bequite full, that there may be room for rhe Cider 
$o-aithar 6 Fegd or CR, -.,-.--2> 5. - ny: "Ot 
Pare ſix or eight Pippins, or other good Apples, and quarter them, and 
Core them, and put them intoa Hogſhead of Cider, and it will preſerve 
it, and make it drink brisk and plealant. . 
Pearmains make but ſmall Cider ofthemſelves. 


Botling is the only way to preſerve Cider | It may be Botled two Botling of 


or three days after it is well ſetled, and before it hath throughly fermen- Ger. 
rd, if it be for preſent drinking 3 or you may bottle it in Merch follow- 
ing, which is the beſt time., - | " 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cold Fountains, or in Cellars in 
Sand - If they are well corked and bound, they may be kept many years 
in cold places; the longer the better, if the Cider be good. 

Bottles of Cider are kept better on a Cold Flore then 1n Sand, and in a 
P Vault, or near a cold Fountain, than in the Water. Their ſtanding 
i Sand or in Water is ſaid to make the Liquor drink flat. - 


% ” 


After Cider hath been botled a week, ( it new Cider, elſe at the time 
of botling ) you may put into each oo a piece of white Sugar as big 
2 as 


—— 
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25 a Nutmeg : this will make jtbrisk. Burit the Cider betokeep long, 
it will beapt to makeirturn ſoure: 
If your Bottles be in danger of the Froſt,cover them with ſtraw : about 
April ſetthem inyour coldeſt Reſpoſitories. | | 
It is not the beſt way to grind or beat Apples in Stone-troughs, be- 
eauſ{citbruſes the Kernels and Tails of the Fruit roo much, which gives 
an ill ſavour to the Cider, but beaten or ground in wooden-troughs freess . 
it from thatquality. Butin the beforcmentioned Zxgerio it is better than 
any other way. is 
After your Apples are beaten or ground, it'sthe belt way tolet them 
ſtanda day or two before you Prels them ; for the Cider doth a little 
ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a better colour,than if 
immediately Preſſed. | 9 oy ; 
' Aﬀeer they are Preſſed, it's good to let the Cider ſtandin a Vatcover- 


"FCEider prove thick or fowriſh, bruife a few Apples pared and cored 
and put ia at the Bung of your Barrel, and it wilt begera new Fermenta- 
tion, and'very much mend your Cider, ſothat"ina few days after you 
draw it offinto another Veſlel. | 

If Cider be only a little ſowriſh,or drawn off in another veſſel,the wa 
toscorre&or preferveit, istoput about a Gzilon of Wheat '/blanch'd is 
beft) toa Hogſhead of Cider; and ſoaccording'to that proportion, to 
agrenerorlellls quantity, 'which will as wet amend as preſerve it. 

_ If Cider hath any, ill ſavour or taſt from the Veſſel, or any other cauſe, 
alittle Muffard-ſred ground with ſvme ofthe Cider, and put to it, will 
”— RI - | 
Mixture of Fruit is of greatadvantage to your Cider : the meaneft Ap- 
pic mix: make as good Cider. as rr _ aways obſexyings 
we fequaP ripeneſs, except the Red-ſtreak, and fome few ce- 

The beſt Mixtures the Red-ftreak and Golden-Rennet : it is proba- 
bleany other Apple with a yellow inſide may mix well with the Red- 


4. Of the Wines or Fuices of other Fruits. 


K Cherries were in ſo great plenty'that the Markets would not take 
them off at a good:rate, ' they would'become very beneficial to be con-' 
vened:into Wine, which they would yieldin great quantity,very plea- 
ſanr and refreſhi finer, cooler, and'more natural Summer- _ 

| than 
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than Wine. It may alſo be made to keep long : Some hath been kept a 
whole year, and very good. : 

Although it may not prove fo brisk, clear, and curiousa Drink as Cher- 
ry-Wine, yet where Plums are in great plenty ( they being Trees eafily RY 
Propagared ) a very good Wine may be made of them ; according to the | 
preat diverſity of this ſort of Fruit, you' mult expe divers Liquors to 
proceed from rhem. 'The black tawny Plum is eſteemed the be 

The Mulberry yields a good Wine, being prepared by a skilful hand ; 2fuibery- 
the natyral Juice ferves, and is of excellent ule to add a tinAure to other '** 
paler Wines or Liquors. | 

England yields not a Fruit whereof can be madea more pleaſant drink, Ravbery- 
or rather Wine, than ofthis humble fruit: if compounded.with other ** 
Wines or Drinks, it animatesthem with fo higha fragrant favourand _ 

guſt, that it cemprs the moſt curious Palats, . 
The Juiceof Currans, boiled with a proportionable addition of Wa- 42;; of Car- 
rer and Sugar, makes a pleaſant Wine to theeye and taſte, irbeing duly raw. 
fermented and bocled.. A great quantity of this Fruit may alſo be raiſed 
in a little Rs and in few years. "IS at 


Ot the fuice of G Ugheteles exaratied in duetime,and mega Wa- Grocery: 
ter and Sugar, is prepared a very: cooling Repaſt. This Fruit is '** 
eaſily pad! ant yields much Liquor": It's uſually made unboiled, 
tia biromnadichves colout'in che boli 0 ay 

' Whortsor Whortleberries,/by ſore called Bilberrits, make a curious wi; im.. 
ng our their Juice, WS 


Wibe, preferrable roany of thelaid wines; by Pri 

and mixing the ſatnewith a due ie payed) | 1 

But for the more full and ample diſtoutſ6of the ranntt of Þ | 
and Propagating all forts of /:%0us Frax-Trees,' and their Natnres; ati 
the ſeveral ways of exrraQting aid preparitig their Juices ht making the 
feveral Igenioes and Prefles tor the Grinding ind Preffing of Freft, 4 
the more particular ways of ordering all the dfotefaid Liquors, with [E- 
veral others, I refer you'tomy Fi#eram BYitkinjewth, lately Printed. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of juch Tillage, Herbs, Reots and Fruits, that are 
uſually Planted and Propagated in Garaens and 
(Farden-grounds, either for neceſſary Food, Uſe, 
or eA dvantage. 


The advan- MA of theſe ſeveral ſorts of 'Tilege, whereof we are now to treat in 
age of ner LV Lchis Chapter, will raiſe unto the Induſtrious Husbandman an ex- 
Fu . traordinary advantage, andare not to be eſteemed amongſt the leaſt of 
_ * Improvements ; for each ſort being properly Planted in fuch ground they 
molt naturally delight in, and being; well Husbandried, and judiciouſly 
ordered, produce an incredible advantage. ' 

. _ - Butthink not this ſtrange; that common and well-known Plants, that 
are ſo natural to our Engliſh Soyl, ſhould prove ſo beneficial ; it is for 
-noother cauſe, then rhat-fome men; ate more Induſtrious and Ingenious 
than others: For theſe Gardeo-Plants proſper not without great.Labour 
__ ___ Care, andskill, and befides are ſyubjeQimore than others to the injuries of 
- unſcaſonable weather. Neither of-which the flothfull or ignorant Hus- 
bandman. can away with ;affeRing-only ſuch things thac will grow with 
leaſt tojlhazard,or cxpence;though they feed on bread and water, when 
e diligent and induſt ous Adventuger lives like @ petty Prince on the 
of his Jabour and expeQation, which ſufficiently repayshis expence 
and hazard. It is hard to find any Trade, Occupation; or Imployment, 
that's' man may preſume on a large and noble roquical of his time; coſt, 
or induſtry, bat it is hazardous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the ſame 

without a ſpecial afteation thereunto, or skill therein. 


Nil tam difficile eft quod non Solertia vincet, 


So this Art and Iniployment of Planting, Propigating, and Encteaſing 
of Hops, Saffron, Ziquorice, Cabbage, Onions, and other Garden Commo- 
dities, being caſual, and more ſubje& to the injurics of the weather than 

- commonly Corn or Graſs is, makes ir ſo much negle&ed ; for one bad 

- Crop,or bad year for any of themyſhall more diſcourage a Countryman 

from a Plantation thereof, than five good Crops, though never ſo pro- 

fitable and advantagious ſhall incourage: Ignorant and ſelf-willed men 

are naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objetions, on purpoſe to deter them- 

| ex god others from any thing whatſoever that is either pleaſant or 
table. 

But we hope better of the Ingenious, that they will ſet to their help- 
ing hand to proinote this uſeful and neceſſary 4rr, and thereby become 
aprovoking Preſident to their ignorant Neighbours, that our Land may 
bea Land of Plenty, that it may ſuperabound with neceſſaries, and ra- 
ther afford-a ſupply to their Nei hbou rs, than expe it from them, as we 
are inforced to do in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things we treat of in this 
Book : Thoſe of our own growth alſo far exceeding that we _ - 

road: 
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broad; which inconveniencies and diſadvantages nothing can better 
prevent, than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. 

Beſides,moſt of this Garden-Tillage is of late years become a more ge- 
neral Food than formerly it was : .Scaree a Table well Furniſht withour 
ſome diſhes of choice Roots or Herbs ; and it is not only, pleafant to the 
Rich, but good for the poor labouring man ; many, where Plenty is, 
feeding for the moſt part on Tillage, which hath occalioned that grear 
encreaſe of Gardens and Plantations in moſt of the Southern Parts of 
England. Several ſorts alſo of Tillage being proficable in the feeding of 
Cattle and Fowl. 


7 my a 
Of Hops. 
, We mention this Plant in the firſt place; not for his worth or dignity 
above thereſt, it being efteemed an nnwholſome Herb or Flower for the 


uſe itis ufually put unro, which may be ſupplied with ſeveral other 
whollſomer and better Herbs; but for that of all other Plants it advan- 


ceth Land fo the higheſt improvement, yſitally ro forty Pound, or fifty 


Pound, ſometimes toan hundred Pyund-per Acre. | 
©" And yet havewe not enough planred rs ſervethe Kingdom, but yearly 
make uſe of Flemiſh Hops,nothing nearfo good as our own. The princi- 

al cauſeT preſume is;thar few beſtaw the labour & induſtry about them 
het require, & ſufficiently retaliars ; for being managed careleſly, they 
icarſe yield Þ grin part of the increaſe that Roſe yield that are dexte- 
Touſly hagd! , though with very little more coft. Another cauſe is why 
they are no mofe Propagated here, that they are the moſt of any Plant 
that grows lybſeced to the.various Mutations of the Air, from the time 
of their firft ſpringing, till they are ready to be gathered. Over-much 
drought or'wet no hem : Mill-dews ſometimes totally deſtroys them ; 
which cafualties happening unro chem, makes their Price and valuation 
ſo uncertain, & proves fo great a difcouragement'to the Countrymarn; 
elſe why may not we Have as great z Plenty of thern, as in Flanders, Hot- 
14nd, &c. OurLand is 4s cheap, atid ' affords as great a Crop (if as well 
Husbanded Yatid we pay tior for cartizge ſo far; but that they are more 
induftriousthan us: , Therefore ſeeitig that is fogainfull a Commodity 
to the Hisbandman,and tHat thers is a fiificient verit for them at home, 
'we ſhall berhe more Prolix' in the ſitbſequent diſcovrſe. 


*""The Hop delights itt the richeft T'td ; a detp Mould, and light; if Be zana & 
Jhixed wich Sand its rfi6 betrer ; 4 Black Garden-Mbuld is excellent for [imo fo 


Hop... Nr 4111 4,4: 
Fg it ye. hear the Watet, and may be. Jaid dry, it is by much the 
* Moſt forts meer 6 rocky;or ſtiff Clay ground, 


"which are nbf tobe commended f 
brain it,” Plece of La | 
ow, thee: und metfow arid deep; #nd where Water may 


v>nefleb of'1 +14, Alſo 
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round, and the Poplar or Ape 
Bends growth. Aiſoa tall and thick hedge of White-Thorn keeps the 


ſufficiently repay your __"_ and trouble. "2 
Diftonce of Great Varic re is both inthe judgment and the Praftice of moſt 
Hills. men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the different Seaſons : 
Sometimes it falls out to bea moiſt year, and then the Hop grow's large; 
and the wider the Hills are, the berter they prove. Some years alſo prove 
hot and dry, the Hops then grow thin ;and the nearer they are the more 
Hops they have: But let me adviſe you to keepa convenient diſtance, 
that you may have room ſufficient to come between, and” ground ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the Hills with the Parings or Surface of it ; and that the Sun 
may come between, and that the Poles may not be driven one againſt 
the other with the winds, when. they are laden. WI 

If your be dry and burning, about ſix foot may be a convenient 
diftance 3' but if it be a moiſt, deep,and rich Monld, ſubjeC& to bear large 
Hops, then eight or nine foot diſtance is moſt convenient; and fo accord- 

ing to the goodneſs of the ground, place the diſtance of the Hills. - 
ut 
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But if your Hills are too far aſunder, the beſt way to remedy that” in- Bigneſs of ihe 
convenience, is by increaſing the number of Hops in the Root in each 
Hill; by which means you may apply more Poles, and ſupply the former 
defet. Hills may be made of that bigneſs, rhat they may require fix, ten, 
or twenty Poles. The common objeQtion is, they cannot ſo conveni- 
ently be dreſſed ; bur I only propoſe it as an amendment, to make theni 
ſomewhat bigger then ordinary : Or it your Hills be too near rogether; 

ou may alſo abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles; for over po- 
ling of a ground, as well in number as heighr, 1ozures 1t more than 
under-poling. 

Authors, and moſt Pradtifers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops in the end Time of 
of March or in April; but ſome of our beſt experienced Planters affirm it Plonting Hops. 
to be the beſt in Ofober, before the cold Winter 3 and that then the Hops 
| will fertle againft rhe Spring. | | 

Chuſe the largeſt Sets that you can get 3 which are to be had beſt out of ,... of Seu 
a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been raiſed very high the aud monncr y 
precedent year,w hich increaſeth the Plants both in number and bigneſs : Seving- 
Lethem be as long as you can get them ; aboureighr or ten Inches may 
be of a very good length, and incach Plant three or four Joynts or Buds. 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, makes the holes ready to 
put them 1n, if youcan, elſe you muſt be forced to lay them in cold and 
moiſt Earth, and take them out as you have occaſion to uſe them: dig 
your holes according to the depth of your Plant, eight, ten, or twelve 
laches deep, and about a Foot over. | 

Some rake two or three of the Plants, and joyn the tops together, and 
ſetthem bolr-upright, dire&ly in the middle of the hole, holding them 
hard together wich the one hand, while you fill che hole with the ather, 
with fine Mould prepared and madeready before-hand for that purpoſe 3 
obſerving chat you ſet the tops even'with the Surtace of the ground, and 
the ſame end uppermoſt that grew ſo before ; then faſten well the Earth 
about the Roots. 

Others place at each corner ofthe hole a Plant ; which way is to be 
preferred before the other. | 

It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three Inches aboye the Set, 
unleſs you plant fo late, that the Green Sprigs are ſhot forth z then you 
are nor to cover them wholly, leſt you deſtroy them. 

: Beware of wild Hops, which are only deſcerned by the Stalk and 
Fruit. | 
If your Hops be old and ill-Husbandried, or worn out of heart, then Dryging 
about the beginning of Winter dig them, and take away as much of the ##+- 
old barren Earth as you can, and apply good fat Mould or Compoſt to 
their Roots; or if you cannot convemently, or think it not fit to do it 
before Mid-winter, yet neglect not to do it in Fanudryor February at the 
furtheſt,the weather being open ; for ſuch Winter-dreffing, and renew- 
ing their Mould, isa PRI Renovation toa decaying Hop: or if your 
Hop-ground be full of Weeds of Quich-graſs, ſuch Winter digging of it 
deſtroys them. ; 

But if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late drefling is 
moſt proper, which reſtrains them from too early {pringio ,which is the 
cauſe of many injuries to the Hop : The only rime for fuch ftrong Hops 
to be dreſſed in is Merch; ſome dreſs in the beginning of April. 
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In the drefling of Hops theſe Rules are neceſſary to be obſerved : Firſt, 
to pull down your Hills, & undermine them roundabout, cill you come 
near to the principal Roots ; and then take the upper or younger Roots 
in your hand, and ſhake offche Earth; which Earth being removed a- 
way, with your ſaid Tool you ſhall diſcern where the new Roots grow 
out of the old Sets ; 1n the doing whereof, be carefull that you ſpoil not 
the old Sets : as for the other Roots that are to be cut away, you ſhall 
not neo fpare them to the delay of your work, except ſuch as you 
mean to oct. 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the old 
Sets in the firſt year of cutting : at what time ſoeyer you pull down your 
... Hill, cut not your Roots betore March. 

Ar the firſt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots or Sprigs 
aS grew the year before out of your Sets, within. one inch of the ſame : 
every year after you muſt cut them-.as cloſe as you can tothe old Roots, 


"yen asyou ſeean Ofiers head cut, ſay your Authors; but it is found ex- 
--» = perimentally to be advantageous to a. weak Hop, to leave ſome principal 


new Shoots at the dreſſing ; and that the clean cutting off of them, bath 
very much decayed a Hop-Garden..,,.,  .. 

The Poms that grow downward are not to be cut. but ſuch that grow 
FR 36, the ſides of the Plants may, elſe they will incumber the 

ound. | 
= The old Roots are Red, theſe of the laſt year White; ifthere be any 
wild Hops, you muſt take up the whole Hill;and new plant it,marking 
the Hill wich a ſtick at the Hop-Haryeſ, to prevent miſtakes. 

When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich Mould 
or Compoſt prepared for that purpoſe, and meke the Hill not too high at 
firſt, leſt you hinder the young Shoots; although the Hops be ſprun 
outofthe Hills, yet fear not the cutting of them off when you drefle 
them. | 
Be ſureto keep Poultry,and eſpecially Geeſe, out of the Hop-Garden, 

eſpecially during the Spring. 

According to the diſtance of your Hills, and nature of your Ground, 
provide the number of your Poles ; and according to the ſtrength of 
the Hop,, the length or bigneſs. 

If the Hills be wide, the more Poles, ſometimes four or five toa Hill ; 
if the Hills are near; then two or three may ſuffice: In hot, and dry,and 
hungry ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than in rich mellow Land, 
| where they are more ſubje&t to grow groſs and hawny. 

Alſo if your Hops be ftrong, and-Ground. righ, provide large Poles, 
either in bigneſs or in length, or elle you looſe the beſt of your profit for 
want of Poles. but if they are | ng provide, but ſmall Poles, leſt you 
impoveriſh the Root, for the Hop will ſoon run it {elf out of heart, if 
over-poled : More efpecially;be ſure not to over-pole Hops the firft year 
of their: Plantation, although they require as many Poles ( or rather 
Rods). the firſt, as any other ur, | 

You'muſt be content with ſuch Poles the Country yon live in affords ; 


"Alder-Polesareeſteemed the beſt, becauſe the Hop moſt willingly climb- 
eth them,; by reaſon of their ſtreight and tapering Form, and alſo their 
rough Rinde, ſuffers not the Hop fo eaſily to flip down. 


But 
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But the 4 ts eſteemed the belt for laſting, eſpecially ſuch that grow 
on dry and barren Lands of many years growth,which are known by the 
many Circles in the bottom : I have known ſuch to have laſted ten or 
twelve years, the Wood being much harder, and more durable than the 
ſpeedy grown Poles, | 

| Some altogether reje& forked Poles, and uſually cut off the forked 
Branches, ifany, becauſe they cannot ( as they pretend ) ſo eaſily trip 
off the Hops at gathering-time : But L have known the greateſt burthen 
of Hops on a torked Pole, and to have ſuffered leſs injury by the Winds 
when they have been fully blown ; and that inconveniency of not ſtrip- 
ping them, is eaſily remedied by our direQions, as you will hereafter 


fad, | 
 Diſperſe the Poles among the Hills before you begin toPole, laying of 
them between the Hills. | 

Begin not to Pole until your Hops appear above the ground, that you 
diſcern where the biggeſt Poles are required, and ſo may you continue 
Poling till they area yard in height, or more; but ſtay not too long, leſt 
you hinder the growth ofthe Hop, which will grow large, unleſs it hath 
a Pole or ſuch-like, to climb unto. | 

Set the Pole near to the Hill, and in depth according to the heighe 
of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviouſneſs to Winds, that 
the Pole may rather break than riſe out of the Ground by any fierce 

1Nds. | 

Let the Poles lean outward the one from. the other, that they may 
9 £0 ſtand equi-diſtant at the top, co prevent Houſling, as they term 
it,whioh they are ſubje&unto if they grow too near the one tothe other; 
that is, they will grow one amongſt another, and cauſe fo great a ſhade, 
that you will have more Hawm than Hops. Alſo it is eſteemed an excel- 
lent piece of Husbandry to ſet all the Poles inclining towards the South, 
that the Sun may the better compaſs them. This is moſt evideat, chat 
a leaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright. 

Be ſure to reſerve a parcel of the worſt Poles, that you may have for 
your need, in caſe when the Poles are laden, a»Pole may break, of be 
oomeurthened to ſupport it ;- for if they lie on;the ground they ſoon 

riſh, | 
With aRammer you may Ram the Earth at the outſide of the Pole, 
for its further ſecurity againſt Winds. 

;- If after ſome time of growing you find a Hop under or over-Poled, you 


- may unwind the Hc and place another Pole 1n its place, wing a Com- 
e 


panion with you to hold the Hop, whilſt you piteh.in ttic Pole; orelſe 
you ay place another Pole near it, and bring the Hop from one Pole ta 
the other. 3/1171 1s oct De = 
The next work is after. the Hops: are gotten two or three foot out 
of the ground, to conduQ-chem to ſuch, Poles as ou think fit, that 
are either neareſt, or.haye feweſt Hops,; and wind them or place them 
tothe Pole, that they .may. wind Ke oa courſe of the Sun, and bind 
them gently.thereto Sn e withered Ruſh, or Woollen Yarn ; Two 
prthree ſtrings are enough. toa Pole: Ihave known more Hops og one 
ole-from one ftring, than on another from four of five, though this 


hath had more of Hawm., 
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watering 
Hops. 


'" Becautious of breaking che tender Shoots, which in n'the morning is 
moſt dangerous; but when the warmth of the day hath toughned them, 
they are nor ſo apt to break. 

You muſt be daily among(t the Hops, during A4priland May, ef] pecially 
guiding and direQing them, elſe they will be apt' to break their own 
necks by going amiſs : It will ſufficiently requice-your labour and care 
at Harvelt. 

It is convenient with a forked Wand to dire the Hops to the Poles 
that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to have a ſtool to ſtand on, or a ſmall 
Ladder made with a ſtay on the back of ; it, that you m3 y reach them with 
your hands. | 

About fidſemmer, or alittle after, the Hop begins to leave running 
at length, and then begins to branch 3 ſuch Hops that are not yer at 
the tops of rhe Poles, 'rwere not anuls to = off rhe top, or divert it from 
the Pole; that ic may branch the better ; which is much more for the in- 
creaſe of the Hop, than to extend it ſelf only in length. 

Sofnerimies in Meyafter a Rain, pare off the 'Surface of the ground 
with a Spade, Hoe it off witha Hoe, or run itoyer with a Plow with 

ons Horle, if you haye room enough, or Witha Bteaſt-Plow ; and with 
thick e parings raiſe your Hills in cightand breadch, burying and ſup- 
preſſicg a ſuperfluous Hhoots of Hops and Weeds. 

By this means you will deſtroy the "Weeds thar otherwiſe would 
gar your Land, and you ſuppre _ ſuch ſuckers and Weeds that wou a 
uweoveriſh yo our Hops ; & you #lfo preſervethe Hills moiſt by covering 
ther, oh he drought of the Summer injureth'them not: Alſo the Hop 
ſo far as it is covered with Barth, fſuesforth irsro6t to-the very fark 
of the Earth, which proves a very ry Br reat firecourto'the Hop. This work 
may be continued: throughout the Summer, btit tore eſpecially aitera 
Rain, ro apfly the moiſt Earthabout rhe'roots bf the Hop: 

Theretore It brite yqu tokeep the prontid- ingood heart, for this 
purpole, thar your hops may be the better ; andin caſe it ſhould prove 
a very dry. Sprivg, it oult norbe armniſs to water rhe Hops before you 
raile your Hills. 

A'dry Spring, ſuch tar hippenkditths years 162,40 1674. proves 
a great 6beck tothe Hop in its firſt ſprin n , eſpecially in hot and d 

gr 20D, peclally ry 
grounds. In ſuch*ycats iris verys rs _ waterthem, if it can 
with conveniency be obraineg, eit [bite Rivuler orSeream! fun- 
ning through, or hear Four = 4 From: ſothe Well digged 
t : 6rour of fone” ord my | e lower- part of 'your 

round; to Fecelve-frafty ſho c Sy Galle edults leading unto it; 
which is the beſt water 6fal[f6r Fo n pble.”: 


Ts he midſt of eve Hu make a bn low i thruſt ſoine poitit 
id Gn Fr middlet even onto 
a ch ell — the Hill-wi 

ens - whiet will ſer the 

Forty Fe, She oy DIES Rm 

NC ethe bor firſall a ns 

YG TY 1abou? Roe a peter mer '0n1every 


Her Toes before hand to receive it. AT, 
_— in ſuchdry Springs orSummers,fuch Hops that either ſtand moiſt, 
ave been watered, do very muCttrout-ſtrip their neigl.bours, _ = 
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fuch years they vill far berter requite your Labour and Induttry; yield- 


inga greater price by reaſon of their icarcity,. than ia other ſeaſonable # 


years, when every ground almoſt producech Hops :' Induſtry and loge- 
guity in theſe Afﬀairs, being moſt incouraged, and beſt rewarded, at ſuch 
times when Ignorance and Sloth come off with Loſs and Shame. 

Atcer every watefing ( which need not be above twice or thrice in the 
drieſt Summers, ( ſo that they be throughly wet )be-ſursto make up the 
Hills with che parings,8& with the weeds,and cooleft -& moiſteſt materi- 
als you can get 3 forthe more the Hop is ſhaded at the root from the Sun, 
the better it thrives, as is evident by ſuch thai grow -under ſheker thar 
are never dreft, yet. may compare with thoſe you'beftow moſt pains 
and skill on. 2191 

The dreffing.of your hops, and poling them, the direSing and bind- 
ing them to che Poles, the watering and making; up the: Hilis through- 
out the Summer ſeems to be a tedious task, requiring daily attendance : 
but without theſe Labours lirtle is to be gatten, which makes this Plan- 
tation {9 little made uſe of in ſome places; yet he that is diligent and un- 
derſtands his buſineſs, is fo highly __ tar hisCarez:Coſt;: and In- 
duſtry, that an Acre or two of ground lo managed by one or twoperfons, 
ſhall redound one year with another tomore advantage; than fifty Acres 
of Arable Land, where there is much more time, colt, arid expence be- 
ftowed upon it. | nll , 

Towards the end of Fuly HSps Blow, and about the beginning of Av» 

guſt they Bell, and are ſomerimes ripe in forward years;'atthe end:of 4s 
gt, bur commonly ar the beginning of Seprember. ' | 


and 


war 
Kpen. 


At ſuch time as the Hop begins to change his colour, and look a little | 
browniſh, or hat they arecatly pulled to pieces, arthat rhe Seeds begia ther #12, . 


rochange their colour toward a brown, and they ſmelt ifrag 
may concludethem to be ripez and procure what helpia-ccdefiir 
quick diſpatch; ro gather rhenv before they ſhattery ave windy: day of 
nighr may other wiſe do you much injury. TRY toc 
The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of Hops, is to take 
down four Hills ftanding together in rhe midſt of yaut Garden ; cut the 
Roots even with.che ground; lay-ir tavel, andthrow water on :ity tread 
itand 4 weep it, 1o ſhall it bea fair Floor whereon the Hops muſt:lye'ro 
be pickr. 2180 | 
On rhe outſide of this Floor-arethe  Pickers to dit ahd pick them 3nto 
Baskets, the Hops being ſtript offrhe Poles; and briwghtinro the Floor. 
:Some there ave chat ſir diſperſedly, and pick themiinto Baskets, after 
they are tripr-offche Poles. {1 .c£01:!12 3:5 nnd Q equ] 
Remember always toclearyourFloot twice arthinice every days 2nd 
ſweep it cleattevery ſuch time before yowgottowork again. ' - '(: -/// 
In theſe peeing it is acceffarythat the Pales:beftraightwith- 
out Forks, Scraggor Knobs; |! | 790G 7931271} cll3 2b 
- But the beſt and moſt expedicmous way 15 tomakeaFrame, with fgur 
ſhort Poles or Sticks, 1ajdentfour:Forksdriveninto m—_— of that 
breadth, tocontain either the hair of your Ooft or KiJn;,or aBlaakec 
tacked round the'ſameabouttheedges ;.en whichFrame you-may1l 
your Poles with rhe Hops on them, eicher; ſupported with Forks or with 
the oper of theFrame ; thePickersmay ftand on each Gdeand pick:into 
it. the/Blankeror Hairis full,uqgzack it, carry.itawaysand;place 
wnother, or the ſameempticd in the ſame Frame again : everyday you 
| may 


ry fora” 


You #1d the mary; 
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tay remove your Frame with little trouble ro ſome new place of 3 our 
® Garden near your Work. 

This way is fourid tobe moſt convenient; expeditious, and advanta- 
gious ; forit ſaves the labour of ſtripping the Hawm of the Hops, off 
the Poles. Alſo any forked or Scraggy Poles which are beſt for the Hop, 
prove noimpediment to this way of pickiag : It preſerves the Hops from 
briting or ſhedding, which by ſtripping off the Poles, and wrapping 
them up in bundles tocarry.up and down, they are apt todo. Alfo this 
way they may pick them clean off the Poles as they hang, without tumb- 
ling andtearing, :which cauſes much filth ro mix withthe Hops, beſides 
the ſpoiling nw loſs of many Hops; and being thus picked over your 
Frame, if the Hops be never ſo ripe, and ſubject to ſhatter, all is preſer- 
ved. 'The Pickers may this way make more expedition than the other, 
the Hops hanging in view as they grow on the Poles. 

Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp hook fixed at the end of a 
tong ſtale or Pole, divide the Hops above, where they grow together 
noms Poles; then onght = to cut the Hops, not as is uſually pre- 
ſcribed: and: praiſed cloſe at the Hills, but about rwo or three Foot a- 
bove the Hills,elſe will che Hop bleed much of his ſtrength away. This 
hath been found'to be a great ſtrengthener of weak Hops, the other a 
weakener to all. 7 | 

Then draw your Poles, which in caſe they are ſo faror faſt in the 
ground, that you cannot raiſe them withdut breaking of them, you muſt 
get a-pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackimiths Tongs, only ſtronger, 
-and toothed at the end,. with which Tongs you may beclip the Pole at 
. the bottom; and reſting the joynt thereof ona block of Wood, you may 

weigh up the Pole without trouble or danger of breaking the Pole: or 
for cheapneſs ſake, you may have a wooden Leaver forked at the end, in 
which Fork fix two ſides of ſharp and toothed Iron; which put to the 
Polez and on a block of wood as before, you. may heave up the Pole b 
the mg of your right hand, whilſt you pull the Pole to you wit 

OUT 1CcIc. | Y 

Cut no more ſtalks, nor draw no more than you can conveniently diſ- 
patch in an hour or two, in caſe the weather- be very hot, or it be likely 
to Rain. | 

If your Hop-Garden be large, it were worth your coſt and pains to 
raiſe inthe midſt thereof a Shed, or ſuch-like Houſe, on fobr or fix main 
Forks or:Poſts, and Thatched over, under which ſhelter you may pick 
your Hops ; which-will both defend your Pickers from the Sun,and your 
Hops from the Sun and Storms. Herein may you lay a parcel of Hops un- 
pi edover night; that your Pickers may a:;work in the next morning, 

forethe Dew beoff the other that are abroad: or in caſe a ſtorm comes, 
you ma oy rg enough to ſerve till che. other are-dry again. And 
under this ſhelter may your Poles lie dry all the Winter. 

' Let not your Hops be wet when you:gather them ; but if the Dew'be 

on them, - or a Shower hath kenaben, ſhake the Pole, and they;will 
bedry the ſooner. ! +5995 & i£ ' 
If your Hops be over-ripe, they will be; aptto ſhed-their Seed, where- 
in conliſteth the chiefeſt trength of che Hop: Alſa they will not look fo 
green;but fomewhat brown,which much diminiſheth the-yalue of them; 
yer-ſome let them ftand as long as they canz becauſe they waſte lefs + 
, "_ y.3 4 I-97: 4; | Fd : t 
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the drying ; four pounds of undryed \Hops, through ripe will make 
one of dry ; and five pounds of Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, 
makes but one: ſo they judge they get more in the through- ripe-Hop 
by the weight, than they looſe 4n the colour, 

There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the Green and the Brown ; the one 
\ yielding a better colour by much whea they are dry ; the 'other bears 
arger; and a greater quantity of Hops, which 1s rather to be pre- 

erred. 

In the picking keep them as clean as you can from Leaves and Stalks, 
which will damage you more in the Sale, thanthey will advantage you 
ia the weight. 

As ſaſt as you pick them dry them, for their lying undryed heats of the 4-y- 
them, and changes their colour, very much'ro the damage of the Hop: *s 9 Hep 
bur if your Kiln be full, and that you muſt keep your Hops awhile, 
then ſpread them on ſome Floor, that rhey may nor lye-too thick ; 
and thus will they keep a day or two without'much damage. 

Well drying ot Hops, is the moſt neceſſary thing tobe taken care of; 
for if that be not rightly done, they are not fir for the Market,” nor for 
uſe ;:for a handfull of flack-dried Hops will mar and ſpoil many ponds, 
taking away rheirpleaſant ſcent and colour;' therefore let your Hops 
be throughly and evenly dried ; which toaccompliſh, there are ſeveral 
ways tnade uſe of, ſome whereof that aremoft uſefal and-necefſary, 1 

| here diſcover. SIE NR Ar Wes ht 

This following Deſcription wefind to be uſed by the Flemmings or Deſcription 

Hollandeys ; and alloat Poppering. IT | of an Ooft or 
Firſt, make hoonis Room or Kiln aboveeight or/ten Foot wide, 

according as you defire-it to be in bigneſs, 'built up with Brick or Stone, 

with a Door-placeat one fide thereof. INTL _ 

In the midſt of this Room onthe Floor, -muſt ——_—_ be made; 
about thirteen Inches wide within, and about thirteen Inches high in 
length from the month thereof, almoſt to the back part 'of the Kiln or 
Ooſt, leaving only a way for a man to go round the end of it; it is uſu-/ 
ally called a Horſe, and is commonly made in Mavlt-Kilns,'the Fire paſ- 
ſing:outat holes on each ſide, and-at the end thereof;- and needs no 
farther deſcription, every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquarnted with 
it. | 
. About five Foot high is placed rthe-Bed or' Floor, whereon the Hops . 
lyetobedried, which miu{t have a'Wallabour'it Bar Fodt' high, to keep 
the Hops up from falling. At thie one fide of the upper Bed muſt be made 
a Window, to ſhove off the dried Hops downi'intd' the 'Room prepared 
forthem. Kot 0.008 En 1s | 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths-or Rails faway Very aan, an Inch 
{quare, and laid a quarter ofa Inch afinder;' with a crbſXbeam to ſup- 
port them in the middle; into which Beamm'rH{tLaths are to be let in even 


with the top of it, which keeps the Liths every their plites. 
On this Bed withoutany Goft-cloth, re Hopsby Sabket-fulls 
oceeding-rt*all be'covered about 


beginning at the one end, and ſo proceedit [ 
half a yard thick, without treading on then} __— oo with 
thicket iti'6hepluce chan in an- 


a Rake or Stick, that they may not 


other. 


Then 
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Then make your Fire below of broken Poles, or other Wood, ſay our 
Authors : But Charcoal is the only fewel for Hops, not in any wiſe dimi- 
niſhing. the colour, which ſmoaky Wood or Brands will do. 

You muſt keep your Fire at a conſtant heat, and only at the mouth 
of the Furnice, tor the Air will diſperſe it ſufficiently. 

The Hops this way are not to be itirred until they are throughly dri- 
ed, which is not until the top are dry as well as the bottom ; bur if any 
place be not ſo dry as the reft, (which you may perceive by reaching 
over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching them in ſeveral places, 
obſerving where they rattle, and where not ) then abate them there, 
and diſpoſe of them where the places were firſt dry, 

When they are through-dry, which is known by the brittleneſs of 
the inner ſtalk, if rubbed, and it break ſhorrt,then are they enough ; then 
take out the Fire,and ſhove out the Hops at the window for that purpoſe, 
with a Coal-rake made of a board at the end of a Pole, into the room 
made to receivethem ; thengo in at the door below, and {weep toge- 
ther the Seeds and Hops thar tell through, and lay them with the other. 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of Green Hops, as before, and renew 
the Fire. | | 

In ſeveralplaces they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt-kilas on a 
Hair-cloth, laying them about ſix loches thick; and whea they arealmoſt 
dry, with a Scoop made for that. purpoſe, they turn them upſide down, 
and let them lie again till every Hop as near as they can, be throughly 
dried ; and then with the Hair-cloth remove chem to the heap, where 


_ "they are to lie till they are Bagged. . ; 


Both theſe ways are ſubjeR to leveral inconveniencies: In the firſt way 
the Hops lying ſo thick, and never turned, the under-part of them muſt 


- needs bedry long before the upper ; and the Fire paſſing through the 


The beſt may 
py 


. maybeevenand 


whole Bed todry the uppermoſt Hop, muſt needs over dry, and much 
injure and waſte the greater part.ct-the Hops, both in ſtrength and in 
weight, beſides, the waſte of Firing, which muſt be long continued to 
through-dry -ſo many together. | 

 Inthe ſecond way, the turning of:the Hops breaks them very much,by 
forcing of the, Scoop among the rough Hair-cloth, frets and ſpoils ma- 
ny Hops, and {batters their Seeds, elie-this way is rather co be preferred 
above the other. 


Which ſeyeral inconveniencies may be removed and prevented,by ma- 


Beps. king the lower part of the Kiln as betore is deſcribed, and the Bed there- 


of made after the following manner ::Firſt, make a Bed of flat ledges a- 
bour an Inch thick, and two or, three Inches broad, ſawn, and laid a- 
croſs on the other, Checquerwiſe, the flat way, the diſtances about three 
or four Inches, the ledges fo eatred the one into the other, that the Floor 

| th: this Bed may reſt on two or three Joyces ſet 
edge-wiſe ro ſupport It from fioking. 

Then cover this Bed with large double Tin, ſoudred together at each 
joynt; and. ſo order the ledges before you lay them, that the joynts of 
the Tin may always'lie:oyer the middle of a ledge-z-and when the Bed 
is wholly covered with, Tin, fit boards about the edges of the Kiln to 
keep up the Hops, onl :let the one ſide be ro remove, that the Hops 
may be ſhoved off, as before. 


/ | On 
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Oi £145 Tin-Floor or bed may the Hops be turned without ſuch haz- 
zard or lofs as before on the hair,and with lefs expence of Fuel : Alſo any 
manner of Fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as Charcoal, rhe ſrrioak 
not paſſing through the Hops, as in either of the other ways: but you 
muſt remember tor Conveyances for it at the ſeveral corntrs and 
ſides of your Kiln RIG 7 7 

Oaly the ſaving of Fuel, beſides the advantage your Hops receive, 
will of it ſelf in a little time recompence the charge extraordinary in ma- 
king, the Tin-Floor, | 
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The turning of Hops after the moſt facile and-ſecure way isFet found Tody Hops. 


to be not only a waſte and injury of the Hop, but alſo an expence of few- 


- 


a ſmall part when they are turned, as if they were almbſtal!lro bedried ; 
which may be prevented, in caſe the upper-bed wherton the Hops lye 
have a Cover that may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure; which Co- 
ver may be tinned over, only by nailing fingle Tinn over rhe face of it, 
that when the Hops begin todry, and ready ro turn, that is, that the 
greateſt part of the moiſture is evaporated away, then may you letdown 
this Cover within a Foot or leſs of the Hops, which (Reverbetatory-like) 


will refle&the heat upon them, that the uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be 49 


or more, that they may cool, a 
: ts a Powder, 


uare.in 
down 


down through ' 
from' ſliding 
foreyou go in 


Em g | 
on every Gde, another caſting ftill in as faſt as th 
itbe full: When it is well troddenand filted; letYowntheBag by uarip-" 
ping the Hoop, andcloſe the mouth of the Bag, filling the ew Lipper 
"Which _ well died and. ell picked, may beprafirved 3 
, if we an , may in 2 

. dry place ſeveral years; but beware leſt the Mice delroy and fpoil 
them. \- FT. + KT "3 (TY ( 4 wt Wd -V\0 wil () . 
After you have dried and laid by your Hops; you ma ki again 


. 
F 4 
= 


an. 


». 


el and time, becauſethey require as much tewel, and as Jong time eo dry ns 


to tbe op-Garden, and take cars to preſerve the .Foles. for another » Wicr - 
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Strip off the Hawm cican trom them, and fet up three Poles ( like 

untoa Triaugle, wherewith they uſually weigh heavy Ware ſpreading 

at the bottom, and bound together near the top, about which you may 

' ſet your Poles as many as you pleaſe; bind them abour with a little 

Hawm twiſted, to keep them together: by this the outward Poles 

are oaly ſubjz 2Ttorhe i 1ajuries of rhe weather, w Cep all te inner 

® Poles dry, except only the tops, which forthe moſt part arc expoſed tothe 
Airand Wet. 

Therefore moſt Pile them up at length in Piles in ſeveral places: of the 

. _Hop-garden, by pitching ia ſeveral Poles on each lidethe Pile, and lay- 

Ing ſv] oxthree old Poles athwart at the bottom to keep them from che 

-» -2moilt g EE and ſo lay the Poles that the ſmaller ends may be inwards, 

"and the rendsoutwards ; for which purpoſe the Pile muſt be ſome» 

what longer thaa the Poles 3 and when you have raiſed them high e- 

nough, with Ropes of Hawm, bind the Poles chat ſtand onthe one hde 0» 


fe hn the Poles on the other, to preſerve.them u pright, and cover 


chem wich Hawm to defend themagainſt the Raig. 

"By iter way is to lay them 1n ſuch. Shed or Houſe erectedin 
your|| op-Garden, which may ſerve for picking of Hops there in the 
Summer, and preſervation of the Poles in the: Winter + it, will ſoon re- 
quite your Coſt. 

» of - - 19 the Winter, when little elſe can bedone 1 to the H arden, then 
Dale: te 
of the may you.provide Suil and Manure againſt the Spring ; & the Dung you 
Been. carry in be rotten, then mix it with two or three- parts. of the common 
Earth; and'fo let it Iy well mixed- tall the Spring, which wilt ſerve to 
. _._.. make upthe Hills withal]. 
"02S 4. But it if che Dung or Soyl b be new, "EE letit ye mixed tillanother year, 
" for new dung is very injurious to Hops. 
Horle:-Dung, Cow-Dung, or Ox-l u0g are very good,, but no Dun 
is to compare with Pigeops-Dung, a lit thezecf only..to.2 hill, an 
mixed, that it may not be too hat 1 ia & PIs» Sheeps:dung is alſo 


or Summer: -time, if you. ſte Eheeps:dug y Pigeons 
LG TO Vteks till i A in foep Sheep d ;;an SLE you 
ops onthe top of every in, Se. ollow place--made tg - 
NE anerryou way-put adithſull of th f pl vlved dyng;and the 
ewich you water your Hops. will |; carry with iti Rog 
be Hop,. wtuch may prove the moſt expeditious, 
ONYTRR ab cQri the Hopdalleat a 
Fark of Hops or Dae: 
] ah; other, Fereili4 
"gt we have already daſs; 


*r7 


contal 
V ater. 
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"oft iquorce \Saffron Modder, and D) Dyers Weed... 
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Y ith an cathy et; yh TR cb whereto: 


is one of the canthoic olga negleed, and rhe method of 
Planting 


6. 4 
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Planting and ordering of it ſolittle\nderſtood: although our Engliſh 
Liquorice exceeds any Forreign whatfdever, yer have not we enough 
Planted, but yearly buy of other Nations.” 
It much delights inadryand warm Land, light and niellow, and very BJ rand for 
deep : for in the length of the Root conliſts the greateſt advantage ; £iqwr ce, & 
for if icbe not light, ' the ordeving 


and deep, the Roors cannot eolarge freely of it 
ſuch Land that Carrots, Parſnips, &c. delight in, Liquorice will prof- 
per init: Ifthe ground be not vcry rich of it ſelf, you muſt mix good 
{tore of the beſt and lighteſt Soil in the digging ;-it muſt be trenched ve- 
ry deep,at the leaſt three Spades deep, in caſe thie' Mould will bear it, 
and [ay it as light as poſſible you can. The beſt way is to dig it with the 
Dung at che beginning ofthe Winter, and then dig icagain at Planting- 
time, which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the Dung the bet- 
ter. 3 1 
Procure your Sets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice 3 the beſt Sets ;g,;.. 
are the Crown-ſets, or heads got from the very top'ofthe Root; Next, Ser. of 
and neareſt good are the-Runners, which ſpread from the Mafter-roots, 
and have little Sprouts and Roots which will. make excellent Sets, being 
cut about four or five inches long. The Branches alſo may be' flip 
and planted; if it prove moiſt weather, they will many of them grow 3 
theſe may ſerve to thicken where they aro too thin. 
| The utual and beſt time for the planting of Liquorice, is in. February x, ,z 
and March ; about a Foot diſtance 1s uſuall to plant your Sets in Rows menner of 
by a Line, in holes made with a Setting-ſtick, fteep enough to contain the S#%s- 
Plant, which as ſoon as it is in the hole, Earth it up ; and if they prove 
dry, water them as ſoon as they are ſer, and ſo for ſeveral days, untill 
they have recovered their witherednefs. The Firſt year you may ſow the 
ground with Onions, Lettice, or ſuch like herbs. 
— afterwards they muſt be kept Hawed every year, till they are 
en up. 
The Sets are impatient of being Planted, after they are once out of the 
ground; therefore uſe what expedition you can, and Earth them up if 
pa carry them far, and be ſure to have the ground ready before the 
ets. | 
After it hath ſtood three Summers in the ground, you may dig it up gaz; 
about the Month of November or December -forthen it weighs mol, ny L—_— 
will keep beſt without loſs for ſome time. It is beſt ro diſpoſe of it whilſt * 5 
it is new and green, becauſe ic will much decay in its weight, 
Some that have very good Liquortſh have gained much by it, the ber- 
ter the Land is, the more is the advantage : There hath been made from 
fifty pound to an hundred pound of an Acre; as ſome affirm.” | 
Pontefrat# in Zorkſbire is the moſt noted place for this Plant that I have roprover ins 
heard of: Next unto that, Godalming in Surry deſerves to be remembred proved: 
alſo, for the Induftry of the Inhabitants in Propagating this neceſſary 
Plant : The long continuance of the Planting wherof in thoſe places, to 
the ſo great advantage ofthe Inhabitants, isan Argument ſufficieat of 
the improvement it makes, there being in many other places as good 
Land for this purpoſe as either of thoſe places afford. | 
Engliſh S:f0» is eſteemed the beſt in the world, itsa Plant very ſuit- Of Safloak 
able toour Climate and Soil 5 therefore it is our negligence thar ir is no 
more Propagated : It delights in a good dry ſound Land, brought into Whe: Land is 
perfeQ Tillage by Manure and UT” $ tho berter your Land {ola - 
2 is, 


-— 
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is, the better may you expect your Crop. - About Midſammer it is tobe 
Time ld Planted, ſome ſay about March; it isencreaſed by the Roots, which year- 
Slennag af 6 ly multiply in the ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather 
more. They are tobe taken up, and new Planted uſually once in three 
years, and then may many of the Roots be obtaingd : They axe ſcrin 
Ranges two or three Inches deep, and about twaQFthree laches aſun- 
der, but the Ranges about four or hive Inches apart, tor the more cons» 
venient Weeding or Hawing of them. 
Time of the About | 3. ori Flower appears like a blew Crocws, and in the 
[avoir middle of it comes uptwoor three Chives which. grow upright;toge- 
Saffron. ther, and the reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad ; : which Chives being the 
very Szfrox, and no more, you may gather betwixt. your fingers, and re- 
ſerve it. This muff be done early in the morning, elſe jt returss. into 
the body of the Flower again; and fo for about a Months ſpace you may 
gather Saffron. You muſt procure many hagds, according to the 
quantity of your ground ; you may gather (wo. gr4bree Crops, and then 
remove it; After it hath done Flowring,. it. x5wains green all the 
Water, g 11 Sitracs 
Drying of , Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of ir, which .may be, done in 
Safrev. a {mall Kiln made of Clay, and; with a very little Eire, and that 
with -emorey attendance ; three Pounds thereof maiſt uſually,making 
_ one of dry. $11 1 Thr DUCHY 
I o_ One Acre may bear from ſeven: to fifteen Pound, and bath been ſold 
Soon... + from twenty ſhillings a Pound to five Pounds a Pgund, and may .coft a» 
bout four Pound per Acre the management thereqtz, which gives a very 
conſiderable ovement and Advantage. 
of Medder, HMadder is efteemed by ſome to be-a.yery rich Commodity, and wor- 
thy our careand coſt to Propagate;it being ſa much uſed by Dyers in the 
. Dying oftheix red colours, and in fo great, requeſt of the Aporheceryes for 
Medicinal = - _ a Plant w_ os delights in _ Climate. 

It is tobe Planted 1na very rich, « warmaand well-manuxed Land 
pL digged atleaſt two or three Spade ax deep. | _ 2247 rota 
Ts and hen about 4Zarch or April, as foon as it ſprings out of the ground, 
manner of is it to be Planted: the ſers are to be gathered two orthree Inches long, 
Planting it». yyith Roots to them, and immediately Planted ( orputinto Mould, if 

carried far) and then ſer abour a Foot apart the one from the other, and 
kept water'd till the Spring, and continually Weeded, till they haye got 
the Maſtery ofthe Weeds, 

Theuſew3 Atthree years end, you may take it up ; reſerve the Plazts for your 
broficef own ule, and ſellthe Roots to the 4parhecaries, or dry them for the;Dyers 
®* uſe: Butthe deſcription and manzer of drying and Milling thereof for that 
urpoſe, Ileaye to thoſe that are berter experienced therein; -oruntit I 
Cm obtained ſome light thereinto. "The great advantage that it brings 
to the Planter,according as-4t is by ſome relared, is Incouragement fufft- 
cient to any ingenious man$0 rgake a/farther enquiry and progreſs 1ato 
its Natureand Method of ordering it. 4 
ea,v, Ald or Dyers-Weed is arich Dyers Commodity; it groweth in. many 
Dyer-Meed, places wild, and is ſown alſoin many places in Kr toa Very great 
who! Lond f 2d vantage: it will grow. on any ordigary or Barrea-Land, ſo rhat it be 

: dry and warm. oy * | . | _ 
1:3 +. It may be ſown on Barley or Oats after they areſown and harrowed, 
Fes f this requiring oaly.a Buſh-to bedrawn over it: A Galloniof Seed - wk 
| Ow 
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fow an Acre, it being very ſmatit, and1s beſt to be mixed » ith-1ume v.ber 
material, as betore Weadviled concerning Clavergraſs ſeed: It groweih 
not much the firſt Summer ; bur'atter_rhe Cora is gathercd ir is to be pre» 
ſerved, and the next Summer you ſhall receive your Crop. _ 

You muſt be very cautious in the gathering of it, that the Seed be not Gather'ng & 
over ripe, for then it will fall out ; it. not enough, neither Seed.nar Stalk ageing its 
will be good : It is tobe pulled as they do Flax, by the Roots, and bound 
up in lictl handfuls, and ſer to dry and then. Houſed: Thea may you 
beat or aſh out the Seed,which is of good value;and daipoſe ofthe Stalk 
and Root to the Dyer, which is of fiagular uſe fon the Dying of the bright 


hetru fark nia 
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af Beats, Peaſe, Melons. Curmadersy Afj 4 ous Ciibds e. and 
ſexeral her ſrt of Ganden-Tilage, 7 
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The (everal ſorts of Garden Tillage hereafter.Freated of; are ſome of 
them uſed far ſecond Courſes, and uthers of them. for Sawees; which 
rajſeth an objeQ1on char they are unpryfirablez; which (- albough it be 
ſamerimes urged by the 1gagrant) is very Fsivolons, if you. conſider, Thas 
at ſuch, Tables where 1s the gcearelt PJeaty,GardetT illage is asaccepta- 
ble as Fleſh-mears; and if ic be only a Sawce,.,yetit helps ta fill che Bel- 
ly, aad 18 part ſupplies ph place, of Bread :- AnHl at other tables, where 


ugality is uſed, a Di-h of good Tillage with a little bleſh'mear'fatisfics 
Nature as well as all i-le(h would do,, and, withi much lefsexpence of 
Bread: So that we may very -well conclude, That the greater part of 
Garden-Tillage is very advantagious.cothe Cammon"Weal in general. 
© Firſt, 1n that ir is very good and wholſom Diet, mare ſatisfaQory than 
all Bread,.a.;d& more whallgm chan all Fleſh, «4, | 
Secondly, it is a cheaper Food than either: Bread. or Fleſb :-Fqran A- 
cre. gf Grqund WA yield far more. of Tillage, than. of Corn, which is. 
C than F F a | 


Thirdly, it em 


Kath: to be. ſpoiled by the 


altaiged 


C. (oth? 
f Beans in geaeral we have already 


here, as it falls in our way we ſhall ſay a, 


of Gardeo-beans, which you Plant anly fr the Tablg : They delight in 
arich ſtiff Land, or a Land new rhrokea up ;i They are uiualty . 
rypen St Andrews day and Chr: at the Wane of the Moog: :: 


it happen to freeze hard after your .Beags, are {pigeds:i6 wilhgo near 
to kill om all; TE is the fr wy ſay. 'villahe eft: 
Froſts are over, untill after Candlemef. It 1s a general Errotta ferthem 
promiſcuoufly, and too near together, when it, js mpſtevideat thatbeing 
ſet, or otherwiſe Planted in, Rows, by a Line, they; bear mw 
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Of Peaſe. 


 * or hardenthe ground as ſerring 


Sun and Air having a more free Paſſage between them: Ailo you may 
the bertergo between them tothe Weed, Top, or Gather them : And you 
may ſow Carrots in the Intervals, which after the Stalks are drawn up, 
will prove a good ſecond _ Let the Ranges run from South to North, 
for the greater advantage of the $49. © | 
If you Sow or Plant them in the $þring, ſteep them two or three days 
in fat water, as before is preſcribed tor the ſteeping of Corn ; it is better 
to Haw then in, than to ſet them With Sticks, che uſual way. In the ga- 
thering of Green Beansfor the table, the beſt wity is tocut them off with 
a Knife, and nor, as is uſual,to ftripthem down, for that wound prevents 
the proſperity of the younger Cods, not yet ripe': When you have ga- 
thered your early Beans,then cut off the Stalks near the ground, and you 
may probably have a ſecond Crop e're the Winter approacheth. Theſe 
larger ſort of Beans yielda far greater encreaſe than the ordintry ſort ; 
therefore Rs great pity they are g9 more propagated in the Fields than 
they are, elpecially where the ground is rich. ... , + 4 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Garden-Peaſe ſown or planted in this King- 
dom, ſome approved of for their being early ripe, and ſome for their plca- 
ſant taſte-;/others for thei; being lare ripe, ſucceeding the other : The 
Hot-ſpursare ripe the ſooneſt, from their time*vf ſowing, of ary other ; 
then ſucceeds the large white Peaſe and ſeveral other ſorts of green, grey, 
and whice Peaſe ; then'the large white Haſting, and great grey Rounci- 
val Peaſe: 'There is alſoanother fort of Peaſe 1n ſome places, uſually cal- 
kd the Sugar- Peaſe fdr'their ſweetneſs ; they are to be eaten in their 
Cods, which grow crocked andwneven ; thett extraordinary ſweetneſs 
makes chem liable ro be devoured by the Birds, unlefs you _— —— 
care toprevent them. Theſe are ſown later than the other, by reaſon of 


# 


their tenderneſs. 


- 


- 


It ixgoodto make'the Ranges at' ſome reaſonable diſtance that you 


. 
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IG1 
on. But this, aid ſeveral oihes ways of ordert ip thum, we lee to the 70 
pleaſure and $kill of every one, whole curioſity and del;; ht is exercilcd. 
1a ſuch affairs. | | | | ; 

Ofall the ſorts of Codware, there is none {o fruitfull; nor multiplies ſo Of Freiich. 
much, as doth the French or Kjdney-Bean ; bzinga very plealane.cyrious Beans. 
and wholſom Foul, and.deſerves a greater place and proportions f Land 
in our Farm than is uſually given it : Ir isa Plant lately brought. into 
ule among usFand nor yet ſufficientl, known ; the greateſt impediment 
to its farcher. Propagation, is the tenderneſs of it atics firſt ſpringing; & 
the ſweetneſs of it, which makes it more liable to be devoured by Snails, 
Worms, &c. Buta little care and induſtry bettowed about chem will be 
plentifully recompenced in the fruitfull Crop ; tlie ſeveral uſes whereof, 
as well for the Kyrchin, as for the ieeding of Seafts and Fowl, are not yet 
commonly known or practiſed. _—Y Bard 

Theſe being meerly Fruits raiſed far. our pleaſure+in the Summer- g; aca ts 
time, and not of any general uſe or advantage. to. the Husbandman, Guounters. 
we ſhall therefore pals chem by, only ascorhe ordering of the ground. 
= the ſetting and railing chem carly,.ſce more as the end 'of this 
Ghapter, oy 01 | | 

The beſt way forthe raiſing of Pompions, is to Plant the Seeds firſt ofpaapinng 

in a good Moulc » ina warm place, and then to tranſplant them-into a 
Tich dungy Bed made for that purpoſe,wairing them now and then with 
water wherein Pizeons-dung bath beea intuted ; rhern takeaway, about 
bloſſ>ming time, all the by | ag leaving oaly,one or two main Runners 
at the molt, and fo ſhall you.haye them grow to,an, huge bignelſs.' Take 
heed you hurt not the heads of the main 'Ruanners.;., ...,, 

The,Artichoak is one of the moſt excellent Fruits of the Kjtchin garden or ane; 
and recommended not only for its ,goodneſs, and the divers; Mau coats. = 
ners of Cooking of it, but ailo for that the, Fruic continues 1a ſeaſon 
a long time. | | i Hhiw, 

The ground is to be very well prepared, and mixed.ſeyeral times with 
$000 Dung, and that very deep: 't he $/py that grow by the lides. of 
the old Stubs lerve for tlants, which are to be taken, and planted, about. 

April, when the great Froſts are over, anq kept watered 11ll they are firm- 
ly rooted ; and it they be ſtrong.they. wjllbear heagds the Autumpafution- 
ing. They are to. be Planted, fuur or five Foot difjange the ons.tyom - 
theqther, if the Soil be rich; ,bur if-it.he,nor,.then nearer. After the, 
Planting, they. . need, no, orhgs, Culture, betore, winger , fave, jonly 
o echng, and Dreſſing ſometuncs, da litele Wager if the Spring 
T F 1180137 '/; 21109 2x9 31:47 ell Di: ; 2 1 1104 
Againſt the Winter, before the (great Froſts, 41 to, 
inft them : Some cut the Leaves 
raiſe the Earth about themin,magger, 
inches of che top, and then cover ut v 
ſerves them from Froſfts, an 


eeps t 
; ea oominaſe mad hg 
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Preſervation 
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- Others preſcribe chem ta be 
at the tops but a Bee-hive is to be pref 
..-The way now mot uſcd,, 1 { 
and, cover: them, all oves Wi "Earth 
Spring. 
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It is not good to Earth them too ſoon, leſt it rot them. 


Dreſſing 4r- * The Finter ſpent, you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by little atid 


tichboaks . 


Of Aſpara- 
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Plantin 
oder, £7 
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Early Aſo miliry; 
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£#"d Fabbes, for 


litrlc, at three ſeveral times, with about four days interval each time, 
leſt the cold Zir ſpoil them, being yet tender ; you ſhall then aref,, dig 
about, and trim them very well, ditcharging them from moſt of their ſmall 
Slips, not leaving above three of the. ſtrongeſt to each foot for Bearers, 
and give a ſupply to the Roots asdeep as conveniently you can of good 
tat Mould. 

It will be good to renew your whole Plantation of Artichoaks every 
fifth year, becauſe the Plant impoveriſhes the Earth, and produces but 
{mall Fruit. Yet in good deep Land they will laſt Ten or Fifteen 
Yours: < | 
It you defire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need only cut the Stem of 
{ſuch as have born Fruit in the Spring to hinder them from a ſecond 


- Shoot, and in Artur theſe lulty Stocks will not fail of bearing very 


fair Heads, provided that you dreſs and dig about them well, and wa- 
cer them in their neceflity, taking away the Slips that grow to their ſides, 
and which draw all the ſubſtance from the Plants. 

The Aperegar ſcems to contend for Preheminence.with any of the 
Garden-Plants for the Kitchin, heing ſo delicate and wholſome a food, 
ans Ip early, and continuing fo long, asto uſberin many other of 
the beſt Rarities. LID 
They are raiſed of Seeds in a good fat Soil, andat two years growth 
may be tranſplanted into Beds. 

Which muſt be well prepared with Dung, firſt digging about two foot 

deep, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom ; and fo mix very good * 
rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and fill them up, conſidering that 
it willſiak :Then Plant your {peragus-Plants at about two foot diſtance; 
you may Plant three or four Rows in this'bed of four foot wide, they 
will in time exrend themſelves throughout all the Bed. 
'*'Sorne curious perſons put Rams-horns at the bottom of the Trench,and 
hold for certain, That they have. a kind: of Sympathy with 4þarages, 
Whieh'makes them proſper the better 3 but this is referred to the Ex- 
perieficed. F.; its DI1 =o ( 

Three years you'mult forbear to cut, that the Plant may be ſtrong,not 

erwiſe they will prove - + om ; but if you ſpare them 
fouaror five years, You willhevetbent S big as Leeks. ; 

The ſmall 6ries you may leave; that the Rojrs may grow bigger, per- 
mitting thoſsrhit{pring up #bout the end of the Seafon-inevery Bed to 
run to Seed: and this will exceedingly repair the hurt which you may 
havEGtrto yohr Plints in reapiins heir Pryir. =y | 
nter, after /yoy have cut away the Stalks, 
thick With'new Horſe-dung : Some pre- 
iek, & overthat two fingers of old dung, 
"At the Spring about the mic yy of March, uncover the Beds, ang take 
ofg fat Mo os Hh yePrhem, about rwo of three fingers thick, 
l&y'your Dwigin the Ms; orciewhere, which will rot, and be fir 
to renews the HR _ (+ x wa pu vir. Y ha | ates 

If you the 0 f fperther about the beginnin 
Tape not oh een Li 
yoſts, 


which wiltpreſerve'them 


aY 
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Of Garden-Tillage. 
Froſts, you may have Aſparagus at Cardlemaſi, which is yearly experi- 
mented by fome. 14 24k KY 

When you cut {/parages,remove a little of the. Earth from about them, 
teſt you wonnd the others which are.ready to peep 5 cut them as low as 
you can conveniently, but take heed ofhurting thole that lye hid. 

There are divers ſorts of this moſt pleaſant and delicious Fruit,and not Swewberriew 
any of them butare worthy of our care, and thar little pains they require 
in Nurſing them up, | WECETTY | 
_ The greater fort delight in a new broken Bed, or at leaſt in ſuch places 
where they have nat grown before : They muſt be kept ſtringed; and re- 
moved every two or three years, & then will yield a very great encreaſe : 

They delight moſt in warm fandy Soyl: the beſt Plants are ſaid to be ſuch 
as come ot the Strings; they bear belt in the ſhade. .. - 0 
The white Strawberry, and the ordinary red,may be either Planted ia 
Beds, or on the {ides of che Banks, at your pleaſure... : | | 

The ordinary red grows plentifully in che new-fallen Copſes, from 
Whane: if you take your Plants about '4ug»ffy you will have a very fair 
encreale. , i; '; .. ry 0151 TEE = 
- There is a ſort of green Srrawterry (; though not uſual ) that lyes/ on 
the ground under the tall arid ſlender leaves, exceeding ſweet in taſte, 
and of a very green colour. * iy 
. Alfothere is another fort of Strawberry of a very excellent Scarlet-Co- 
lour, and moſt pleaſant tafte, that grows plentifully in New: Exg/and,and 
will proſper very well with us,as is experienced by aMerchant atClaphans 
near London, who hath many of them growing in his Garden. 

.., Topreſerve them over the Winter ( though they ſeldom dye ) you 
ſtrow a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuch like over them. 17H + 

To have Strawberries in Autumn, you may only cut away the firſt bloſ- z4+ gras 
ſoms which they-put forth, and hinder their bearing in the Sprizs, and berries. 
they will afterwards blow anew, and bear in their latter ſeaſon : I have 
gathered many on Michaelmaſſ-day. 

As ſoon as your Strawberries have done bearing, cut them down to rag Swews 
the ground ; and as often as they ſpire,crop them, till coward ——_— berries. 1 
When you would have them proceed towords bearing, now and then as 
you cut them, ftrew the fine Powder of dried Cow-dung ( or Pigeons- 
dung, or Sheeps-dung, &c. ) upon them, and water them when there is 


cauſe. 
The Cole-flower is an excellent Plant, and deſerves a place in the Gl-gram. 


Aiokig gene \ their ſeeds ape. brought gut of 1:a/, and the Italians re- 
 ceive it Tons Oak a, and other of the, Zevantine parts, which is the beſt, 
and produces the largeſt Heads, ' 

You may either ſow the ſeeds in Auguſt, and carefully preſerve them - 
over the 'Wintet, or you may raiſe them in your hoyBeds at the Spring, 4 
and remove them-when theyhave indifferent large leavesinto goodLand 
prepared for-tharpurpoſe z' but the beft way is to dig ſmall Pirs, *Fad6il 
them with goodrich light Mould, and therein Plant your Cole-flower, 
which:muſt be carefully-wacered,; (oft [liv 5 tt NETS 
»;There are divers ſorts of Cabkages, ant} of -ſeveral::colour and forms ; C3beze nd 
but we ſhalt here take noticeofno mibrevhen the ordinary Cebbabe and One 
Colemort, being {ſufficient for our'Co Kprohbin. A010999 7 ; HOP 

{The Seed is to:be ſown between wmcr and Afitheelmef, that it 
may gain ftrehgth to defend/ir ſelf againft;the 'iolehbe: of the I 
9712 X whic 
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Says. 


Lettiice. 


Of Beets. 


Of Carrots. 


. Soil ;' 11's uſually ſown in the 


which nevertheleſs it can hardly do in ſome years :or you may raiſethem 
on a hot h<d in the Spring. : 

In -5pril, or abour that time, they areto be tranſplanted intoa very 
rich and weli-ttirred Mould ; 11 you expett the largeſt Cabbages, rhey de- 
light moſt 1n a warm andlight Soil, and require daily watering till they 
have taken Roor, 

inany ordinary ground,being well digged and wrought,may you raiſe 
g:eac quantities 0! ordinaty Cabbages and Coleworts. 

if you uitend torcſerye the Seed, let itbe-of your beſt Cabbages,placed 

low in the ground during the Winter, to preſerve them from the great 
Froitsand cold Winds; cover them with Zarthen-pots, and warm Soil 
over the Pors, and at Spring Plant them forth. 

There is another ſorr of Cabbage. commonly called the Savoy, being 

ſomewhat ſweerer and earlier than the common Cabbage; nad duvdfore 
to be prelerred : It is raiſed and planted as the other, as alſo is the ſmall 
Dutch Cabbage. 

This is to common a Sallet-herbeither-paw: or boiled, -and the way of 
Propagating thereof ſo eaſy, that I may the better paſs it by. 

Only if you have a deſiretohave'them white, (or b/azch them ( as the 
French term it ) then when they are-headedior loaved in#tair day,when 

the Dew is vaniſhed, bind them about with long ſtraw, or raw Hemp ; ' 
or-moreſpeedily, you may coverevery Blantwich a ſmall Earthen-pot, 
on lay ſome hot Soil upon them, andthus they will quickly become 
whate. | | 
This ordinary Plant is by 


ſeveral made uſe of; 'it loves a fat and rich 
String, andwill come up ſeveral years in 
the ſame ground, and may be Planted torth as Cabbages are. 


,* Awviſceas may be Propagatedin Exgland, as:lome have already experi- 


enced, by ſowing them in February, between the Full: 3nd:Change ofthe 
Moon, then ftrow new Horle-dung upon'them, to defend them from the 
Froſts. Theſe will ripen about Bartholomep ide; themalſomay you ſow 
againfor the next year. ' of2v! 't m1 | 

Let your ground be well ſtirred about Afichae/maffor that which you 
ſow in Febreary ; theblack rich mellow ground is the beſt. 


\ * 
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Of Carrots, 'Turneps, wo other" Roats uſeful” in the 
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nr Uni 1.8.0 >) this Gow: x 
Sandy Soilz orif Planted in other, itt muftbe: well tis 


W 
1 be: naturally warm light, thou 
but indifferently fertil, yet will they thrive therein : It: Fn dey 
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- themz:ih the: Incervals- betwean the: Beans, in digged-not!:in Plonghed 


Lagds becaulc of catteading thein Roots! downwards: After the Beans 
are gone, they become a ſecogl:Crop:; 'the: beft: axe: for the Table, the 
ohermehetding or fartingof:Swine,:Geeſe;.&c. ſume of the faireſt 
l2ig ug"ib res ' dry San uitk keep throughout dhe'Winter. The 


faireſt 
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—_ of them may you relervetull the Spring, and, Plant them tor *_ - 
As to the generall way of Propagating Turneps we havealready given 7,,u,, 
you a hint ; therefore have we little. more ta ſay,but that for your A itch- ; 
z#-uſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times zand it the Weather, the Birds, 
or the Worm deſtroy them, you may renew.your labour and coſt for a 
{mall matter. After they are in their Prime, you .muſt Houſe them 
from the Froſt, by laying them in your Celler, or ſuch like place, 
on Heaps. TY Tr oe} es At EAT 
The Parſnip is an excellent ſweet Root, and very pleaſing to: ſome Parfueds, 
People ; it is to bs ſown in the Spring, in a ol, aller An _well-tir- "ew 
red Soil. When they are grown toany bigneſs, tread down the tops, 
which will make the Roots grow the larger ;_ the like may be done 
to Carrots, Turneps, or any other Roots.. Towards the Winter, when. : 
you raiſethem, they may be diſpoſed of in Sand, to be preſerved as: Car- , 
rots, Turneps, &c. The faireſt may be kept for, Seed, as before of Car- 
rots; and then take the faireſt and talleſt tops. of thoſe Seeds, in. the 
Summer, and ſow them, and by this means you may attain the faireſt 
Roots. 81%  bobalury lidtofs 
The Stirret is ſweeter than any of the former Roots 3. they delightin ,. .. ' 
* avery fat andlight Mould, and are raiſed of the ſlips,being plantedin 7 
the Spring time 1n Ranges, about five or fax inches aſunder : at the win- 
ter when you raiſe the Roots, you may. lay the tops in Earth till the 
Spring, for your fatther encreale. . | aotla 
Kadibes are ſo commonly known, and their Propagation ſo eaſte;that |, _, 
here needs no more to be faid abouttthem, | | © ac}1. 
Potatoes are very uſual.in Forreign parts, and are-Planted jn ſeveral Of Potancs, 
places ofthis Country to a very good advantage they are eaſily en- 
creaſed, by cutting the Roots in ſeveral pieces, cach piece growing as 
well as the whole Root ; they require a good fat Garden-mould,but will 
grow indifferently well in any : they are commonly eaten either Butter- 
ed, or in Milk. 1 do not hear that it hath: been as yet efſayed, whether 
- they may not bePropagared jn greatquantities for food for Swine: or &- 
ther Cattle. +26 MGCEIC 1:1 CER, | 
Jeruſalem Artichoaks are near of the Nature of the Potatoes, but not © © + 
, nor ſo wholſome, but may proimbly be propagated in great quane hy $05 wy 
tities, and prove good food for Swine : They are either” Planted of the 
Roots, or of Seeds. F735 Colton... ugenttt 527 012 
Onions are Roots very much in for theif ſeveral and divers n- | 
ſes they are put unto in the Xyrihis ;/ elight in 2 fine fat and warm 9 0wene. 
Mould, and are to be ſownin March,.or ;z:butif you ſow them 


ou 
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of Lecks, 


Tobaccs, 


They are ſownas the Onions, 'and afterwards it is beſt to tranſplant 
them deep, that they may have a great deal of #hite ſtalk, one ſuch Leek 
being worth two others. | 

The faireſt and diggeſt of Zzeks and Onjo0n;are to be reſerved and plant- 
ed for Secd ; the Stal $ whereof are to be propped up with ſticks, by 
reaſon of their weight: When the Seed is ripe, reſerve the Heads on 
ſome Cloath, and let them be'through dry e're you rub them out. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Kitchin-berbs and Plants very neceflary and 
uſefull, and alſo profitable to be propagated and advanced in our Coun- 
try-Gardens 3 as Thyme, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, Marjerom, Violets, and ſe- 
veral others : Their ways and manner of Planting being ſo Univerſally 
known; and aot altogether pertinentto our diſcourſe, I ſhall pafs them 
by, and refer-you to others that treat of them. 

Tthought crohaye omitted this Plant, by reaſon the Statute-Laws are 
ſo ſevere againſt-the Planters of it, but that it is a Plant ſo much impro- 
vingLand, and irmploying-ſÞmany hands, that in time it may gain foat- 
ing in the good Opnion of -the Landlord; as well as the Tenant, which 
may prove a means to obtain ſome liberty for its growth here, and not to 
be totally excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm. The great objeQion 
is the prejudice it will bribg''to Navigation, the fewer Ships being 
imployed; andthe leflening his Majeſties Revenue. To which may be 


 anfwered, That 'they are buy few Ships-imployed to Yirginie ; and if 


niany, yet there would be bur few the lefs5 for it's not to be imagined, 
that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh our whole Nation, and maintain 


a Trade abroad alfo: And 


2 +a a bye | Z 
Certain it is , that the Planting of it bem abundance of peo- 


ple in Tilling, ting, Wee Curing ofit, And the 
improvement of Land is _ reat, from ten ſhillings per Acre to thir« 
ty of forty pound dep Acre; ally 

matiy-Planratious were in G 


. Hu " 
wiſh Tobacco. Pna4 02: gtonts Hong off)! h 
"The beſt way andmanner-of Planting and Curing/it, would be eafi 
obrained/by expertnce: m kr weany 3 ic,Apmewould be ſure ey 
covert wy bw of dndeingiyund wharground itbeſt affeQs. 
But that which hath been is, 'Thavir affets a;rich, deep, and 
warts Soil, well drdſed in theSpridgbeforeBlanting time: The Young 
ifſcd frothy feed in Friar ior Afrrah, inn a hot Bed, and then 
abroad m/your' prophrtigroundd,>from whenoe you —_ 


Ver * h ha p 
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peCt a very good Crop, and ſometimes two Crops in a year.” The Leaves, 
when gathered, are firſt laid rogether on heaps for lome time, and then 
hang'd up( by Threads run through them ) inthe ſhade, untill they are 
through dry, and then put upand kept; the longer the better. In this 
Experience 1s the beſt Maſter. 


LFRCT 


Of the manner of ordering and preparing of Garden- 
ground, making of Hot-Beds, and Wing of 
the Gardens, &c. 


Thereare many Garden-Platsin Zng/and, which either for their cold 
fituation, or the cold or unnatural temper ofthe ſoil, or ſuch like impe- 
dimeats, and by reaſon of the ignorance of the Gardiner, or Owner there- 
of, produce little or no Fruit or Tillage an{werable to the coſts, trouble, 
or expeRation of the Owners thereof : Wherefore we ſball give you here 
the beſt Rules, Direftions, and Inftruftions we. cither know or have 
read of in any of our Ruſtick Authors. 

If the Land beofa light and warm Nature of its ſelf whereof your ,, ſeveral 
Garden is made, there needs only common &orſe-dung or Cow-dung to be ways of tew- 
mixed therewith in the digging or treaching, to enrich it : but if the feng mould. 
Grousd or Mould incline toa cold Clay, or ftiffground,then procure ſome 
good light agd fertil Sand, or Mould of that nature, and mix with your 
Dung in ſome coraer of your Ground equally together, and ſuffer it ſo to 
lie and rot over the Winter, which ia the Spring will prove an excellent 
warm Manurexo lay to the Roots of your Plants, or to make whole Beds 
thereof, by mixing it in good quantities with the natural Soil ; and if you 
Can procure it with conyeniency, the more of Pigeons-dung, Poultry-dung, 
or. Sheeps-dung you mix with it, the lighterand warmer it will be. Alſo 
an equal compoſition or mixture of Dung and Earth is neceſſary to 
bs laid by, that 'it may. :-be thoroughly rotten... and turned to Earth 
by the Spring, that it may then be fit to renew the Earth abouc your Heps, 
Articho«ks, and.ſuchlike ; andalſo for the Planting and Sowing therein 
Coleflowers, Cobbapes, Onions, &c, E 
_... The belt and ſureſt way of ſowing Seeds to haye the moſt wat rags in of The bef ay 
Jysh Dung or Soil, andhatghey mayoome HP-AINE oven, and be all bu- of ſow» 
ried at one certain depth, is thus : Firft Rake your Bed even, then throw £4* ſeeds 
On apart of your mixcure of Earth and Dung, which alſo Rake vgry even 
and level,on which ſow your Spots, he er Onians, Leeks, Lettice, or 
ſuchlike ; then with a wide Sieve fift onthe Earth mixed with Dung, 
that it may coyer#he Seegs ahourt a Jparirr ofan Inch&eep,orlittle more, 
and you ſhall nay fail of a.fruitall he . 12% 30 9:5:51973 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very injuri- x, 1, 
ous to mol ſores of Plants; next uno/Frees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, &c. mers & 4% 
lay your grtyadainr this folawing.manger ; that 1s;ler it be Jaid up in 
Ridges a foot or'twoinh 5 ORR HPrIgN go f back or North- 
fide thereof, and more ſhelving or; {laping to the Sawhkperd, for. abour 
three or four foot broad, on which fide you may ſow any of your Gar- 


"gden-Tillage; and theſe Banks lying one behind the other, will _— 
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break the Winds, & theſe ſhelving ſides will much expeditethe ripening 
of Peaſe or other Fruits,by receiving more direQly the Beams of the Sun: 
and in caſe the ground be oyer-moiſt, you may Plant the higt.er; and 
it over dry, then the lower : Sothat it ſeems to remedy all extreams, 


* except Heat, which rarely injures. 


To makea hot Bed in Fetruary, or earlier, if you pleaſe, for the raiſing 
of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers, or any other tender Plants or 
Flowers, you muft provide a warm place defended from all Winds, by 
being encloſed by a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about ſix 
or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity your occaſions require ; 
within which you muſt raiſe a Bed of about twoor three foot high, and 
three foot over, of new Horſe-dung, of about fix; eight, or ten hh old, 
treKing it very hard down on the top, being made level: and if you will, 
edged round with Boards ; lay of fine rich Mould about three or four 
inches thick ; and when the extream heat of the Bed is over, which you 
may perceive by thruſting 1n your finger, then Plant your Seeds as you 
think fit ; then ereQ ſome Forks four or fiveinches above the Bed,to ſup- 
port a Frame made of Sticks, and coyered with'Straw,to defend the Seed 
and Plants from cold and wet ; only you may open your Covering in a 
warm day for an hour before Noon; and an. hour after. Remember to 
Earth them up as they ſhootin height ; when they are able to bear the 
cold you way tranſplant them. IB. 5. 

Many curious and neceffary Plants would ſuffer, were they not care- 
fully watered at their firſt removal, or in extream dry Seaſons 3 therefore 
this is not to be negleQed. Early in the Spring, whileſt the weather is 
cold, be cautious of watering the leaves of the young and render Plant, 
only wet the Earth about it. | 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the Nights yet cold, 
water inthe Fore-noons ; but when the nights are warm, or the days ve- 
ry hot, then the Evening is the beft time. 

If you draw your water out of Wells, or deep Pits, it ought to ſtand 
a day in the Sunin ſome Tub, or ſuch like, for your tender Plants in the 
Spring. 

r Bi: Pond, or River, or Rain-water needs it not,and is to be preferred 
before Well-water, or Spring-water. . 

If you infuſe Pigeons-Dung, Sheeps-Dung,, Hen-Dung,, Aſhes, Lime, 
or any Fat Soil or Matter in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, 
or other Veſſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cautiouſly Water 
your Plants ; it will much add to their Encreaſe and Multiplicati- 


ON. : 
For Coleflowers, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, let the ground ſink a lit- 
tle round the Plant, in form of a ſhallow Diſh, the water will the better 
and moreevenly goto the Roots. 
Water not any Plant over-much, left the Water carry with it away 
the Vegetative or Fertil Salt ; and ſo impoveriſh the Grouud, and chill 


the Plant. 


It is better to water a Plant ſeldom and throughly ; than often and 
flenderly; for a ſhallow —_ is but adelufion to the plant,and pro- 
yokes it to root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, and fo makes it more 
obviousto the extremity of the weather. | x 
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If you are willing to have the ground always moilt about any Plaat, 
place near it a V effel of Water, purring therein a peice of WookersEloth 
or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of the Veſſel ro the ground, 
the other endin the Water, in manner of a Craze: Let the Litt or Cloth 
be firſt wet, and by this means will che water continually drop till all be 
dropped out of the Veſſel, which may then be renewed. The end that 
hangs without the Veſſel, muſt be-always lower than the water within 
the Veſſel, elſe it will not ſacceed: If it drop hot Yaſt enough, ehereaſe 
your Liſt or Cloth if roo faſt, diminiſh it. 2SA Cn] | 

If the Weather be never ſodry when you ſow any forts of Seeds, water 
them not till they have been in the ground feveri! das, aud tte ground 
a little ſetled about them. b 

." The ſeveral obſervations and direQtivjis in Plangingy Sowing, Propa- 
ting, and ordering all ſores of Garden-Fllage, and: rsmpering;. and tit- 
tiag the ground, and the divers Dungs, Sails, and Madttutes for thatpur- 
polo are more largely and particularly Treated of in may Syfiema Horticnt- 
#are, lately Printed. {1-7 \ hng AE-OES: 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Fowl, and I nſets, 
uſually kept for the eAdvantage and uſe of the 
Huſbandman. _ 


| UR Country-Farm is of little uſe and benefit tous, notwithſtand- 
| ' ing all our care, pains, and coſt in Fencing, Planting, or other- 

wiſe orderingthe ſame,unlefs it be well ſtocked and provided withBeafts 
| | and other Animals; as well for labourand ſtrength in Tilling and Manu- 
ring the ground, and facilitating other labours, and Exerciles, as forthe 
furniſhing the Market and Kitchin. "= | 

And not only fortheHusbandmans own proper uſe,and for the Home- 

Market,but they are principal Inſtruments to maintain a Forreign Trade 
withal. Our Geldings are Tranſported for conſiderable returns : Our 
Beves yield much Butter, Cheeſe, Leather, Horn, Tallow, and Meat for 
our Forreign Trade: Our Sheep great quantities of Wool, wherewith 
our Cloathing is maintained, and Leather for our Glovers Trade: Our 
Swine excellent Bacon : Our Coneys plenty of Fur : Our Fowl ſtoreof 
Feathers: Our Bees Wax and Honey, &c. All conducing to ſupport 
the flouriſhing Trade of Zng/and. 


SEGQGI. L 
Of Beaſts. 


as, 


"= 


CA HO 
of Horſes The Horſe hath the Preheminence above all others, being the Nobleſt, 
Strongeſt, Swifteft,and moſt necefſary of all the Beaſts uſed in this Coun- 
try for the Saddle, for the Plough and Cart, and for the Pack. 
Where you have good ſtore of Paſture, cither-in Several or in Com- 
mon, or in Wood or Groves, it is no ſmall advantage to keep a Team of 
Mares for the Breed ; but where there is moſt of Arable, and a little of Pa- 
ſture-Land, Horſes or Geldings are more neceſſary : which difference we 
may obſerye between the great Breeding-places for Horſes in the Paſtures 
and Wood-lands, and the naked Corn-Countries ; the one full of gallant 
luſty Mares, the other of Horſes and Geldings. | 
As tothe Shape and Proportion, Colours, Age, Ordering, Breeding, 
Feeding, aud Curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, I ſhall here be ſilent, 
and refer you to the ſeveral Authors who have copiouſly treated of that 
| SubjeQ, it being too large for this place. 
Oaly I adviſe you, if you keep them for Breeding, that you furniſh 
our ſelf with a good kind: For ſuch did /7rgi/adviſe his Husbandman 
obtain for his Stock, under this Charater. 


For © 


= Of B eaſts. 


For the fair Iſſue of the gem rous Sire 
Walks proudiy round about the ſpacious Field, 
Whilſt bis ſoft Thighs in fopple, Flexures yield; 
Firſt dares the way, and threatning Rtvers take, 
And ore aw unknown Bride at Full ſpeed make ; 
Nor fears vain ſounds : That hath a lofty Neck, 
A hand/cin Head, ſhort Belly, and broad Bick, or 
Luxuriant Swelling on bis valiant Breafty TG. » ; 


Thoſe that can procure a good kind, and have: the conveniences es of 
breeding them, raiſe the greateſt advantage that! is to be made of any 0- 
ther Animal Whatſoever. 


Aſſes are commonly kept, yet 'not to be lieele ſee by, becauſe of their of ib Afe 


ſundry Commodities, and the hardneſs of their Fardge For this poor 
Beaſts contents himſelf wich whatſoever you oy im; ; Thiſtles;Bryarss 
Stalks, Chaff, ( whereof every Country hath Yare: good meat with 
him : Beſides, he may. beſt abide the ill looking to of a negligent-Keep- 
er, and be able to ſuſtain blows, labour, hun erandthirſt; bein o'feldom 
or neyer {ick; and therefore of all er Chtk fong eft Pers Fug for 
being a Beaſt nothing chargeable, he ſeryerh fox'al niinber of neceſ; 
uſes: incarrying of Burdens he is comparable 'to'the Horſe; he- drawer 
the Cart/ſo rhe Load be not great) tor Grindtag My the Milltepaſſech all 
others. Thus far Haresbatch. 

The Milk of the Af 1s eſteemed an excellent” reſtorative (by moſt 
Learned Phyſitians ) in a Conſumption. (1 TONY 

But Ipreſum: ope main Impediment of their nor-being ' fraquently 
kept, is their deſtruQive Nature to Trees, which' they will Back wit 
their mouths where they can come at them : Fhis'i isno ways pleaſing to! 
a good Hu>band. 

The Mule or Motil, is bred of a Mare covered wich an 48 : 
hardy Beaſt, much better then an Af, and very traQable and mp of 

much Service. 


It's 2 of the Males 


Cows and Oxen are worthy Beaſts, and-in oredt requeſt with the” 0f Cons and 


Husbandman, the Oxe being uſefull at his Cart and dls Maths the "A Oxen. 


yielding great ſhes of proviſion borh for the Family ied ay hee 
Concerning their Eprm, Nature, choiges h 236 

Countryman almoſt bs 5nd: tidw wy ery 
As of Horſes, ſo of Cow, OP $ advice 1 isto Fork the beſt. 


ld 
—_ — Orehtat NE SUE 

Brave Horſes, or a Plongh ftro Pot 

To ey well-body” rot ray it 17 hae It; ET 

Of th ſt ſhape the ſur-lookHeifer ex pe EE bs a 


Her Head great, long her Neck, and 

Dons from or Ci Dewlaps dangling lye. PAP To =o 
one Jdeh, al parts large, ates great Feetbeare, fn 
Aud anier rocked Hl Mt her brit ty Fares”. FIC UBURS gh ny 


The e beſt Tlike whons ſported Ss «4 7024/27 201060 OE 
Or ſhur the Toke, oft butts, with the Bru 7 219 124 QI 
The whole Cow fair, ant Ved like the Mile, ; 2 BILL e2%D 
RG. Ate £0340 585 
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of Sheep. 


Of Swine. 


Of f Beaſts. 


The beſt Tort is the large Dutch Cow thar brings rwo Calves at one 
birth, and gives ordinarily two Gallons of Milk at one' Meal. 

As for their breedingy rearingy breaking, curing of their Diſeaſes, and 
other ordering of themz and'ot Mit, Burrer, Cheeſe, &c, 1 refer you to 
_ _—_— that do more largely handle thar SubjeQ than this place 
admit 0 

Next unto theſe; the She "4 deſerves the chicfeſt Place, and is by ſome 
preferred before any other, for the great profit and advantage they bring 
to Mankind, both tor Food and Apparel. 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much finer Wool then o- 
hers, as the Herefordſbive:Sheep about Lemſter bear the faireſt Fleeces of 
any in Eglend., Alto they are of ſeveral Kinds, as to their proportion ; 

ſome are very ſmall, others larger: But the Darch-Sheep are the largeſt of 
rar much bigger than any Ihave ſeen in Zaglexd, and Yearly bear 
> Lambs ata time. Itis alſo reported, that they ſometimes 
Lembs twice in the Year. It may doubtleſs be of very good advan- 
gs 0 obtain ofthoſe kinds; and alſo of Spaniſh-Sheep, that bear ſuch 

eF CECES: |. 
£48 for: cir beraliogs curing,: and ordering I refer you ( as before ) to 

at hav 
[; ThisBeaſet is alſo of a. very conſiderable advantage to the Husband- 


beg cprnces! ſugpors to his Family, yielding more 

=, ound variery of Meatthan ony other Beaſt whatſoever ;-con- 

ig, Pork, Bacon, Brawn, with the different ſorts of Offal 

onnig mot Alſorhey are of the courſeſt-feed of any Creature 

—_ _ - being content with any thing that's Edible, ſo they have 
their fill, for they are impatient of hunger. 

1t is #grear negle& that they are no more bred then keptthan they are, 


thei cir Food being obtainet at fo caliea rate: Belides, the Offa! of Corn, 
hey, and other Calinery Proviſion, it cannot but provea very conſide- 


4 ny tage to fow'or Plant Land on purpoſe with Coleworrs, Kid- 


ow cams; 


ſeveral oper gxols thriving Pulſes, Plants and Roots, 
by you may not only raiſea conſiderable ſtock of them, to your 


EE  grearyhin and profit, -if d 'Ziſſer laid true : 


Pear have I y2oved ere now.” 


Are pearpore Snovaerenn 


but alſo by their Tredivg ad) Batling, i in caſe they be kept in a Court 
made ſeyeral for t RoTeore » they will convert all ſuch Vegetables 
it 


Toru ab abroad bad, they waſte their Fleſh much ; 
| thof, Frigpd and Beneficial way. to 
_ them aheogs Panel 1hto hy Court, both for their Fleſh and 


ces for advatita being a very courſe feeder. 
d meat : their it. 1s 4 uſe ro make Ropes, 

e water. The beft fort of them breed 
ES 10 Evil where many Horſes 
nn wg ray thetti | ' 


ih And 
«> © ; 


= 4 


om ſeveral Epidemi- 


ns 


| — 


\ 


— 3. FY — 
- 


Ana ta keep Goats Lake thou no ſmaller care, 
Nor4efs [ball be thy gain, than if they were 
In rich Mileſtan Fleeces cloath'd, — 


So Yirgil adviſes ; bur it is for their Milk, which in that Age and 
Country was much ſer by; - | | 
:; /The Milk" of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all liquid 
tings whereon-we feed, (except Womans Milk )and the moſt comfor- 
table to the-Sromack ; from whence the Porrs teign, that their God 
Fupiter himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats-milk, - 3g 38 
- They cftopand are injurious to young Trees 3 therefore are' to be 
kept with much caution. 4 tio ly bee: 
.i#irgil obſerved that their bite did burh.ſuch Tillage they cropt ; and 
the / were by the [talians eſteemed very pernicious to Corn, Plants, and 
Fruit,whereforejn their Leaſes they provided that their Tenaats ſhould 
not keep any of theſe ſorts of Cattle :"\This- wrong: that the Tillage ſut- 
fered by their Tecth was ſuppoſed to proceed from their Coaſtiturion,as 
being always in a Fever ;-for which reaſon Goats were not permitted to 
come within the Caſtle of Athexs, for fear they ſhauld crop the Oive-Tree 
produced there by Mizervas. Neither 1s it an objettion that the Trees 
are large anttall out of their reach, for they will climba very tall Tree; 
eſpecially che Elm. Therefore ſuch- places are fitteſt for them that are 
Rocky and full of Shrubs, Goſle, and ſuch like, where other Cattle will 
nor thrive; as.in the moſt part of Wales, and ſorde corners of England, 


where they tirnto good advantage. 


* Although tHhey'are nor eſteemed armongſt the number of profitable of 


Cattle, yer are they very neceſſary ſervarits, and the moſt obfervant and 
affetionate of al[-Beaſts whatever'to Mankind : *Fheir loye, even to, the 
loſs of their lives, in defence of their Mafter, his Cztz/e, Goods, &c. their 
officiouſneſs in Hunting, and ſeeking after all forts of Prey or Game, are 
ſo commonly known, and ſo frequently made uſe of, that it's needleſs 
to tell you ſo. 17 Tom 

Only that they are of different ſorts and natures » ſome as a Guard to 
defend your Houſe and Goods, others as.Shepherds, to detend-your Sheep 
and Cattle, others as Faccals or Watchmen, always wakefull torouze up 
= heavy Maſtiffs ; whereof ſome are for the Bear, and others for 
the Buff, © $21 223196! 751 | 
-' Some Dogs are for the Game ; as for the Stag, Buck, Fox, Hare, 
Coney, Pollcar, Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &6. Alſo forithe Duck, Pheaſant, 
hw iige Quayl, - Moor-hexs, and ſeveral others-ſorts of Land and 4+ 
wife; DO "vi | 


- -'\ Othersare kept for their Beauty, Shape, and Proportion, and for their 
dogible Nature, being apt to Dance, agd perform ſeveral other Acts of 
AQtivity, &c..- ; b) | 


. - 


Of Beaſts. RE 


Dogs. 


* . Beſides the wilde, which are very profitable in Warrens, tame Coveys Cimeys. 


may be kept to a very great advantage, cither:in Hutches, or in Pits, 
-Which is much to be artlatied. ThiſoPits are ſunk about ſixor ſeven 
foot deep, ina good light Mould 3 orin-Chalkor Sand t noſe. 
.Theſe are to be'made round or ſquare, and walled with Stone or Brick, 
x0 preſervethe Earth from foundring;''in leaving places on the fades for 
the Coeys todraw and maketheir Stops or Buries, * 


Y 2 At 


Of Fowl. © 


than the other 
But the w! ite 


ſtored or ſtocked ; 
advantage by their Eggs, Brood, 'Bodies, and Fearhers, amongſt 
the Poultry ſeeins to have the Preheminence. beiag more univerſally kefit 
then any other ſort whatſoever ; inſomuch that any 


lives by theHiph-way-fidemay 


Barn«doors of 


redounded toa very 


SSCE IL 
of Fopl. 


ns Farm or Habitation cannot be ſaid tobe com y 
without Fowl as well as Beaſts,” yietding a confi le 
which 


erm 


of thembei 


Arthe one end or ſide makea holiow place tor the Back urcit 10» 
chaining him toa ſinall ftump, that he may have liberty to go to the 
Rack to feed, and to his Den torteſt : On the other ſide or end, let the 
1 laces be left for the Does to make their ſtops ig. 

_ About the middle of the Pit may you place the Rack to feed them in; 
the Buck on the one ſide and the Does on the other. I% 

In a Fit of about ten toot ſquare may be kept two or three Does ( be» 
ſides the Buck ) which will bring catch of them abovur fifty or more young 
ones in a Year, ſometimes ſeventy or eighty. When they are about a 

— Month old, you may take them out of the Pit,and either ſpend them, or 
feed them in another Pir or place made for that purpoſe. 

Their Food is ſor rhe moſt part Greens growing in or ebout your Gar- 
dens ; as Carrots and their Greens, Coleworts, Sowthiltles, Mallows, 
Dandilion, Saxifrage, Parſlcy,Gralſs, and many other. Alſo Hay, Bran, 
Grains, Oats,@&c. | ; 

"hey ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, ahd great care taken 
to keep rhem from Cats, Policats, &«. 

If you have much Garden-ground, ai1d agood Soil free from Water, 
Clay, orStone, for them ro breed in, they will thrive exceedirgly,and 
pay your care and trouble. F | 
| np them with dry Meat between whiles, in'the Winter-ſea> 
ſon, it preſerves them from the Rot,which in moiſt weather they arc'ſub» 
je& unto ; but if you feed them much wiuhdry Meat, you muſt fer them 
water, otherwiſe not. ; 

The black or filyer-haired are moſt uſually kept tame, their skins be« 
ing of great value. 


he great Ditch Rabbit is the beſt for their food, being much larger 


Shock Rebbit of Tutkei is the moſt pleaſant, having long 
and ficge hair, and is now become the moſt 1a Mode. 


r Cottager that 
_ opens r a pr / prayghtachs"< wet 
part of the year, / on nſet#s, and 08 any (hi 
_—_ he by cap other ſort of Animal. . _y 7 IS 
ey are a very greatadvantagein the-Backſides, and at the 
| it Farms; and-as | gs. 
ood Farm harh' been wholly ftookt with Poultry, ſpendi 
Yop upon them, andkeeping feveral- to attendthem ;and that it hath 
t. It ſeems alſoconfonant 


toreafon, eſpeci:lly it withina days Journey-of London, that they might 


informed,”s 
the whole 


have 


eo <p ot a 


<—E—___ 


DE - ; Of Fowk. 


Have a quick rcxara anda, good Market, being'n a Capacity to iurmiſh 
the Market throughout the Year, either with £ggs, Chickens, Pallets, Ca- 
pons, or Cocks and Hens. And the Feathers mult- needs yield a comnſide- 
Table advantage; and the Dung of Pozlrry being of great uſe in the Land, 
much excceding the Dung of any Cartlewharſoever. ! 


Therefore if convenient places or houſes were made for them, as dark ,,;,. ,.. 
8s may be,which doth much expedite their fataing ; & the Poxltry there faung of 
fed, and their Dung reſerved, and before it hath taken wer letit be mixe ©: 


ed with Earth, it will undoubtedly anſwer the Expence of a great pars of. 
the Corn you feed them withall. 


If they.are fed with Buck, or French-wheat, or with Hemp ſeed; they Encreoſeng 
will lay more Bggs than with any other ſort of Grazn. of Eggs. 


Buck-wheat either ground and made in Paſte, or whole(the former way 
is the better ) is the beſt ſingle fatner of Fowl ; Hemp ſeed, as they 
fay, giving an ill ſavour to the fleſh of the Bird that feeds on it. ; but 
this only upon report 3 if it prove otherwiſe. ic would be one greatgn- 
_— ement to the Planting or Sowing of Hemp that the Seed ſhquld 

of {0 great uſe. | | vic! 

In £g pt they hatch their Eygs in great quantities, in: Qvess made, for 
that purpoſe. In ſeveral places 1n this country alſo one Hen willlead the 
Brood of two or three Hens, ſorhat they be hatched'near about arime: 
therefore may you with-much facility hatch three or four dozen of -Aegs 
in a Lamp-farnace: made ofa few Boards, only by the beat of a Can- 
dleor Lamp ; ſo that you order them that they may hatch abour the 
{ame time that the Her hatches her Eggs that you intend ſhall lead them; 
By which means in a warm Room may one Hex lead many Chickens, and 
ra:{e them up with little charge, and without the lols of time of zhe 9+ 


ther Hens. | Ty 
This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you keep: Powtry of divers 

kinds, that is, of the largelt kinds to lay, and a few of the leſſer to ſirand 

Nurſe up the Chickens. od i 
Geeſe are a Fowl very profitable in ram. ore 

2015 to feed them on, being a Creature that requires little care and atten- 

dance, and little charge in teeding them. T'. 
They multiply extraordinary in ſome places, breedingtwiceayear; & 


ia all places yielding a conſiderable price. 10-420 
Alſo their Feathersare nq ſmall advanrage,cſpecially.ifyou ſharethem 


. asthey do Sheep, as in ſome places is uſual. | | 
You may ſet them on any number of Eggs under fifteen, and above ſe- 

- yen, giving tocach Goofe her own eggs tor it is laid 4ligy will nor hatch 

-2 Strangers. / 0 20hler of tag nl 

'Ic.is obſerved of Geeſe, "That in caſe the Warers art fitizen up, (as ig 
ſome hard Winters they are )abour their Treading rime;” that. cheg:the 
moſt part of their Eggs will prove Addle.-The reates 15 ſaid tobe becauſe 
the Gooſe proves more fruitfu}l when ſhe is trod bythe Gander ja, the 


Ground-Maulr and Milk mixed together,” © bus 1 /i 5; 32) 
The old and Srwbble-Greſe will he-far the ſame way, ior. d;»wch 
| toil > © Q710991 


new Malt, : dais, ': 


'4 r7! "4 


Bug 


Zap os 


where there are Cops. of Gb. 


Water, than if upon the Land. GOOD i 91 2.908 6 
The Young or Green-Geeſeare beſt- fatted if kept dark, and fe& with y; jag of 
e [ 74; 21": Geeſe, 


——_— ow” 
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Of Fowl, 


<A principal 
Obſervgtron 
1n taiting of 
Geeſe. 


! 


The Fewt 
£94141” of 


fatting Geeſe, 


k * %* = 
*\ ©S$43 a 
% .% +. + * 

” 


- 
_ 3} 


4. 
v5) . 


Bur in fatring of Geeſe you may oblerve, that they ulually litz C1P%- 
cially in the night-rime, with their Beaks or £15 on their Rumps, where 
they fuck out moſt of their Moiſture and: Fatneſs ata ſmall Bunch of 
Feathers,which you ſhall find ſtanding upright on their Rumps, always 
moiſt ; which it cut away cloſe before you purthem up to fatting, they 
will befatin guch leſs time, and with much leſs Meat than otherwiſe. 

- For all Water-fowl ſuck their Oyl or Grealſgat that place, w herewith 
they-prune their Feathers, which they uſually do. whileſt they fic (1111, 
By means whereof they are rarely wer with Rain, or by Diving, as 0- 
ther Fowl are. UNE Me 
- "They will feed on, and fatten likewiſe with Carrots cut ſmall, and 
given them. wy | | 

Phe Fews, whoareeſteem'd the skilfulleſt Feeders that be, do wrap 
the Gooſe in a Linnen Apron ; 'Ehey hang.herup in a dark plzce, {top- 
ping her Ears with Peale, or ſome other thing, that by acither heering 
not ſeeing ofany things ſhe be got forced. to-firuggle nor cry, After 
they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or Barley, Reeped-in Waicr thrice 
a day, ſetting by them Water and Gravel ; by which manner of tceding 
they make them ſo fat, that it-is-almoſt jacredible. - - 


\ >\/Thave heardit confidently affixmedand related by one, That in Fence 


 heiſaw Carps fatted; by being/bound withtheir Noles upright, and daily 
fed with white-bread and Wine: whether.their Budies were in the wa- 
ter or no, I remember not. This, as he affirmed, made the Carps exceeding | 
fat and pleaſant. ”P _ | 
Moſt certain' itis, that darkneſs doth much conduce to the fatning of 
afly Creature 3'and allo reſt and ſleep, as appears by the Bears and Foxes 
inthe Northern Climates, 
Gravel not alittle availeth, it being uſiral that when Poultry are pen- 
ned up,-and have loft their Appetite, being ſet where Gravel is, they will 


. greedily cat-it. --(- __ | 


of Ducks , 


Of Decoy- 
Ducks. 


Of Turkeys. 


T4 
% 


Tame Ducks being much of the Nature of Geeſe, we ſhall ſay the leſs 
of them, only that they require more. Water to dabble in than do the 
Geeſe, and thattheyare not ſo good Meat. There are ſome ſorts of them 
that lay great ſtore of Eggs, which are more to. be preferred, and are di- 
ſtionguyhed fromthe other by the turning up of cheir B;/s more than the 
other ſorts. won 1014 
© Tire are a.certainſort.of -Ducks, kept only.to draw unto them, and, 
as it were, Trapan whole Flights of #7/4e-Dacks, and bring or condutt 
them tothe places of their retirement, which.are Pools made on purpoſe: 
themanner andforin-whereof; "and alſo the. heeeding of theſe ſorts of 
Dacks, and the taking of the Wilde-Fowl they bring with them,we leave 
to - of ed >, var mr A to treat'of. ; 2 ;; : 
© | Trifkeys; or Ginney-hens, or area melancholly Fowl, as appears by 
eheie-dofall ers and the a0gerithat a _ wy ich Tink red C0- 


Jours} beliigpaſſteſt-witha Grong conceit that they are mocked, by 
{on their own Combs or Wattels arc Red;,.They are a great Feeder, Ge 
11) 15 vourmap morethab they are-worthby far, i they are fed with Corn ; but 


. 


if let at liberty, and have rangingz0omenough, they feed on Herbs, or 
4the'Seedk of Herbs; wichourgny great Shargss Noble except in the 
breeding 5 at which time they requite care Nateadagee; being an ex- 
#ream chill Bird. : 


Some 


| OT— 
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_ Some having The Convenicncy ofa Wood or Grave .near..their houſe, 
have let the HemTurkeys take their liberty and ſeck their own Neſts, and: 
rake carcoftheir Young, which they. will do, canccaling their Neſts | 
from the Cock, and bring'up their od with much better ſucceſs chan. 
the more tame. 
They are ſeldom _ fat till the Wiater-be:welk-ſpent, that they fors 
ger chelr Luſt: the cold weather gets them aſtomuck), &.theloag nights. 
afford them much reſt; | 
Itis obſerved that the whitiſh or lighe- -coloured: Turkeys are much 
better meat than the blacker ſort, bur withall, That chey are more ten- 
der in their nurſing up 
Several ſorts of ons or Doves there are, both wilde and, rare ; asf Pigeone, 
Hood: Pigeons, or Wood-Queſts, Rock-Pigeons, Stock: Doves, Tartle:Doves : 
Then there are Hoaſe-Pigeons, ſuch-as are uſually in\Dove:Cots, or 
Pigeon-howſes ; and divers ſorts of 7awe- Pigeons fed by theit- 
largeneſs of body, for their beauty and doerlity of colours, —_— al- 
moſt every Monch inthe Year. Butwe: ſhall only tierecrearof P 
:kept in Dove-bouſes, — iauntoſuch thataie priviledgedeofiep 
them, a conliderable year! ntage, withyery little: rn oy 
only fecdiag of chem | in hs — or weather, when nothing is 
rolbbadebeced; cod about Mid{- Peaſe be ripe, which time 
they uſuatlyccall as, eds enforceth them to 
feed on the Bents, or feed of Bennergreſs, pre ear—r then to be 
had: Aadufually abour that time-have they: ſtore of Eggs Young 
Ones, which-will otherwiſe be ſtarved unle you help them; 'but the: 
woo feb Houſes will in a manner fatisfy you for their Meat if 
lly made uſe of. ye 
There is nothing that Pigeons moreaelt than Sale; for they will ick To 
the Mortar out oft ores of Srone or Brick-walls, meerly for the falr- 5 Pons 
neſs thereof: therefore do they uſually' rl thetn, as oft as: occaſion re- 
quiresa Lump of Salt, which they uſually call » Szk-Cat, yr forthat _. _ 
purpoſe atthe Srerns, which mukbekbe! Pigeons much affeR the place : : The Saltets 
and ſuch char caſually come: there, -uſuzlly pre Tg they find ſuch 
good enterrainment. £2 TIE 
It is faid;- if Lime-mine wich Sand and Walers be laid in your Pigeon- 
houſe, or near it, char Pigeeve wilt very :mych —_—_ be picking in 
e than it is is uſu- 


it 3 but the Sand muſt be more in x 7; oapey to 
ally in Common Mortar. 7 : 

f Mſe«-fetids be boiled in water, and the holes waſhed therewith, their A /+ferids, 
ge Fhem, that whatſoever com- 


Feathers will bear the ſcent 
ache ſo near GY 
| ith born allvayszſiccmee ah cxoollenr 


to Ura choſe Binds from heir hamesx0zlie _ _ 
that you rake a Birch Eb hest df buſt; 6r hor;/or Lira feuly 
ts don Ker ſhe is fleyed and bowell an Obes5r{bia 

preſcribe to roſt her with Coummin-Seed in her bell )then o lay<tddr i in hs 
Pizeon-hooſe ; andif you have but few Pigeons - Fm ſhall ſoon find 
4wondertull | Encreaſt. "This hath been an experienced way toStock a 
_ decay'd Houſe ina ſhorttime. | Swans 


"Of Fonl. 


"Soanrare Brrds kept for their Beauty and magaikicent Deportment, 
biing thePtoudeit, moſt Chaſteand';Jealous; and leaſt ſuſtainer of in- 
—_—_ afly orhec *. onge Rel is not fo:much regarded as the fleſh of 
other :Warer fow!: - &. 

Yet is the C:gnet a Noble Diſhat great Entertainments, which may be 


Genet: Ffatted arilhminde'the;more acceptable} by keeping them apart in a cloſe 


Porid our of which chey carinorget; having only a little dry Graſs plat 
to ſit aud prune themſelves in. Ncar to the Water you ſhall place Tubs 
or ſhallow Veſſzls, with O53; Hheat,. Barley; dried Maui; or ſuch like, 
ſyme drig: and fonie miWater tort to feed 9n at pleaſure ; and lome- 
times calt che:n ſome hot ſweet Grains on the Water: By this means, in 


45 7,006 Monrti:may they tie-tac. 


* 
LY 


aft © : Pedcbeitrare uſually. Kept for their micelleat Beauty and Deportmenat ; 


Of cars Phe- 
Jan... 


yet they2arebeneticial to the x jo where they-are kept, by cleanling 
then of Snakes, —_ aad -ſuch-like : __ Chickens alſo are goo 
Bi292d 4 Goth ;b b1% 06306 

in Iv Birckof Underſtanding and Gloty.: orteing axuifed; he elevates 
and: ſpochds!his lofty Failz'and of Pride, for.n" lobner doth he behold 
h+i-fecn; notitbinking them comgleat enough: for. ſa painted a Pageant, 
be kts lis: Fail fall out af meer condeit 3, which appears by his melanchol- 
ly poſture ar che 19G or ſhedding of bis Tail, till oature hacn renewed it. 
©: In ay place thele-may be kept for pleature-and mnony's Dutt in VO: 


#:d the Oar: London or ſomegreat Cury, for advantage.! _»)/ 


ordering of Mr Hirghb hath the Relation of a Lady that kept fo adi cicar Chet 


ſez; that ſhetiacchetl ewo hundred in-one Spring, ;: whereof thatrithough 
many!dyed;/!yet by;far thegreacer part: would cometno perfe&ion: Alld 
that thereare many near Zondox who keep them ro make prafitofithem ;; 


gens Ot Fhat'they;are very eaſy co bring ups and-to keep, when the. are once 
v #12 " paſt the 6rft Mooth ; forrill chenchey muſt be kepdonly with: 4urs Eege,: 


22 andfe&wirh nothing elſe, which are !ealily obtaiged. The firlt Month 
beiog paſty they.are fed with Oatsooly, reqmirizg nothing elſe: [But as 


2 nz they loveto be keprin Graffic Fields,ſd),one muſtehange them oft to freſh 


grounds; tbetauſe theytains the'GraFs..Alſo.the-counts may be incloſed- 
with Laths 3 the Fence muſt be made high, and places of Refuge covered. 
with N _ keep theawk from them and'their ppl they 
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ark: Overafid FEET the Stock of Gattle, ont herewith the Coun. 


-Farm is generally repleniſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts. of Inſe##s, that: 
being vaicicaſly and carefully-managed & orflerad, wa) bri + ator 
i >. Husbandeans-Putſe-n6 ſmall advantage: Among many 
+ are uſeful im{eyeral Cbuntries, nro_ 0h nook 
have only;two,, which ane Bear: a8; i et that are familiarly 
known andpreſery vedambngſt vs, a Nall Tres ppart, And 
firſt of &evoe: (121117 vide nf nj babar) (317 | 
I >} High ooveorls waenntitt yet ane oe 1157 dns \ Dang "T4 
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Of Beec. 
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| Being ſocommonly known and kept in this' Kingdom, that there is 


ſcarcely a Village ( excepting near great Cities and Towns where they 
are not kept ; whereof there are many leveral Trafts written and publiſk- 
edfnll of Rules, Precepts and Diretttons for the ordering, preſerving, 
and managing theſe profitable Creatures, both aſter the old and com- 
monly known method, and according to ſuch new ways and Inventions 
that have been lately diſcovered and experienced, for rhe Improvement 
and advancement of rhe Income or Profit of this moſt admirable Creg- 
rure: Which ſeveral ways of ordering them being ſo multifarious, and 
the ſeveral TraQts written of them ſo difficult to obtain, ſo intricate to be 
under{tood,and their Rules and DireQtions ſo different and uncertain, & 
ſubje& to ſo many groſs errors and miſtakes, I hope it will be anaccepta- 
ble work to the Countreyman for me, in this place, to give you the moſt 
ſele& and approved Rules and Directions thar are diſperſed in ſuch ſeve- 
ral Authors, and todiſcoverunto you the many Fallacies and Deceits 
that ſome would lead you unto, by pretending newer and more adyan- 
tageous ways of ordering them than before were known,who themſelves 
had never made a through Experiment of what they publiſhed ; ever re- 
ſerving unto the Ingenouus and Worthy BUT ZZR, the Praiſe and 
Reſpects juſtly due unto him, for his moſt Accurate and Excellent Piece 
on this Noble Subje& ; who bath as Methodically and compleatly hand- 
led this Part, as ever any Author in our Language did any other belong- 
ing to the whole Miſery of Agriculture, or in any wiſe relating toit ; yet 
arc there many Rules, Precepts, and Ways of ordering theſe curious 
Creatures, not mentioned in his Book, elſe had it been needleſs here to 
have ſaid any thing concerning them. 


There is no Creature to be kept about our Rural Seat, that affords The praiſe 4nd 
unto us ſo much variety of Pleaſure as the Zee. pletfere of 


In tenni labor, at textuis non gloria, Virgil. 


Although they are ſmall, yet they are numerous; andalthough they 
are buſied up and down on poor and mean things, yet the matrer they 
collect is Rich and Noble : they never reſt, nor are tale, but in the ex- 
treameſt cold and wet ſeaſons, In the Spring the firſt warm Sun invites 
them abroad to ſeek after imployment, which they daily follow, till the 
bitter Froſts, cold and ſtiff Winds, and great Reins hinder them. They 
are out early in the morning; you ſhall hear them like Swarms humming 
on the Lime-trees by the Sun-rifing, when they ſend forth the fragrant 
ſcents from their Bloffoms. And in the Evening late ſhall you have them 
return from their hard, yet pleaſant Labours. 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe notte minores, Virgil, 
Crurs thyrsd plene, &c. : 


But thoſe that youthfull be, and in their Prime; 
Late in the night return, laden with Zbyme ; 
On every Buſh and Tree about they ſpread, 
And are with Caſis and rich Saffron fee, 
Or Purple Deffadils, and Zindojis tall, 
All reſt at once, at once they labour all.* 
Early they march, and ſtay till Ev'ning drives . 
Them from ſweet Fields and Food to ſhelt'ring ves. 
wit Idleneſy 


— 
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Idieneſs is ſo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them, that they will not admir 
of it, nor tolerate it in any ( fave their Sovereign ) but every one is con- 
rinually buſied either abroad in colleCting their Food, or -at home in 
building Combs, feeding their Young, or ſome other imploymenr. 


Ventureque hyemis memores eſtate laborem 
Experiuntur,— —_ —— 


Mindful of Winter-labour in the Spring, 
And to the publick Store they profit bring, 
For ſome provide, and by a compaQt made, 
Labour abroad ; others at home are ſtaid 

To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
As the firſt ground-work of the Honey-Comb. 


There are no Creatures perſiſt in that Unity and Amity one towards 
another in the ſame Houle or Habitation, they having no Gngle propri- 
ety in any thing they do or getz for whatever they gather, all havea 
part; if any be injured the other will revenge his wrongs, although 
to the loſs of their Lives. 

Their Labour is not compullive,every one ating his part voluntarily, 
and ſeemingly contend and endeavour to outvie each other in their nim- 
ble and expeditious Voyages, where they ſo mightily lade themſelves, 
that many times their decay'd wings are not able to ſupport them home. 


Sepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere 
Tantus amor florum, & generania; Gloria mells. Virgil. 


But oft their Wings are torn on Rocks abroad, 
Freely gy their Lives beneath their Load ; 
In Flow'rs, an — Honey ſuch a Pride, 

They have, by which their Lives away do glide. 

What living Creature can you keep about you, that can yield you 
more pleaſure, delight and profit, than theſe that poſſeſs ſo little room 
asa ſmall Partition of your Garden: that require no other Houſes than 
what's made of Straw, unleſs you will afford them a better; that ſeek 
their own Food throughout the year, if judiciouſly ordered; that re- 
ye ſolittle trouble and attendance, as only a carefull InfpeQtion ſome 

ew hours in the day into your Apieryin the Months of May and Fune,8: 
the lending unto them your affiftance ſometimes 1n their defence againſt 
their Enemies, and to help them in their neceſſities, in the Winter-time 
and bad weather, when they cannot help themſelves; and that yield ſo 
conſiderable a yearly reward unto you for all your care, pains and indu- 
XK ſtry about them, _ 

' There can be nothing kept more advantageous than at Ap4ary.accord- 
ing to the ſtock or ſum you lay out. Many a Coutitreyman bath raiſed a 
faſkicient Livelyhood only from theſe laborious Creatures: We need 
produce no Preſident for it; itis ſo uſual, Yirgil alſo ſeems to hint as 
much, where he ſaith, 


But 
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I Jaw an old Corycian, who enjoy'd 

Few Acres, not for Paſtorage employ'd ; 

Nor was it fit for Corn or Vineyard found ; 

Tet were his Thorns with Silver-Lillies Crown'd ; 
Here you could Vervain and rich Pappy find, 
That wealthieſt Kings he equal d in his mind: 

To him huge Swarms his Bees firſt pregnant brought, 
And full Com!'s with Rivers of Honey fraught. 


But many are ready to obje, that they will not thrive in this or that 
place, or with this or that perſon ; and that ſometimes they thrive a year 
or two, and no more, with many other ſuch-like concens ; which if 
righty conſidered, it is only the ignorance, {lothtulnefs, or-wilfull neg- 
let of the Keeper or Maſter of them that occaſions, theſe miſhaps: AndL. 

ueſtion not, but ifthe due and orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be 
obſerved, but that they will equally thrive at all:ſeaſonable times, and 
with all perſons, the places and other accidents conlidered. 
Principio ſedes Apibus, ftatioque petenas, _ Virgil. 

A convenient and neceſſary place is to be made choice of for your Ap3- of the 4piay. 
4r): It is uſual for thoſe that have but few, to place them in any corner 
of their Garden, or in their Courts or Back(ides, and ſome in the Cloſes 
 adjoyning to their Houſes, others for 'want of convenient room withour 

doors, have ſet them in the Lofts orypper Rooms of their Houſes,and in 
all or any of theſe places will thislaborious Creature live z but not with 
thar content, nor to that advantage of the Bee: Mafter, as if more propi- 
tiouſly diſpoſed of; for eicher they have notſufficient of the Sun where- 
in they principally delight, and which enables them for their employ-- 
ment, or they are too much open tothe Winds, which is a great hin- 
drance to them in their return when laden, or they are ſubje& ro An- 
noyances,incident to ſuch cloſe corgers and inconvenient places ; which, 
is a principal cauſe of their not thriving ſo wellas otherwiſe they might 
do, if better placed. © ? #4 An | 

Theretore where it1s in your Ele&tion whatplace to have, and intend 
to poſſeſs your ſelf of a conſiderable ſtock of Bees, make a ſquare Plat, Form nd 
and ſever and divide it by its felf, of capacity anſwerable'to the ftock --»»< F the 
you intend to raiſe; but rather bigger than leſs arid rather long ( extend. u7 
ing from'E:z/t to Weſt) than ſquare, facing to the Sowth; rather inclining 
to the Weſt than Exſt, becauſe of the Bees late returning home, that they 
may not then want light: But fome are of another opinion, that it's 
beſt to let them have the firſt Sun in the morning, that they may goecarly 
abroad, that being the moſt apt time for the gathering of Honey : Alſo I 
have known Bees thrive very well, having the-frſt riſe of the Sun at 
their doors ; and others not to thrive, being detained ſome hours from 
it by ſhadowy Trees, and in another place by a Wall; but the ſureſt way 
is to let them have as much of both Moening and Evening Sun, as the 
Places and Fences will give way to. © MOT. [41:99 


. 


You may be ſure that the Morning Sun makes them ſwarin' early in” 
the day, elſe they will ſwarm late. - +L6HTE $3 Os NOTE OT 
Let it be ſecurely defended from high Winds on every ide, ei- 
ther naturally by Hills, Trees, &*c. or Artificially by ' Hoyſes, 
Barns, Walls, &«. and let the higheſt Fences be on: the North; the other 
ſhould be but low, or far diſtant; left it hinder'the Sun, and — 
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Of the Seats 
or Stools for 
Bees. 


Of Benches, 


_—_— 


flight : Alſolet there be no ill ſmells or favour near it, nor that Poul- 
try frequent the place. 

Let the ground of your Fiery be kept Mown, not digped nor pared, 
becauſe it 1s too hot 1n the Summer, and roo cold in the Winter. 

Ir is alſo very convenient to Plant ſeveral Trees at ſome reaſonable di- 
ſtance from your Bees, as Plum-trees, Cherry-trees, Apple-trees, Filberts, 
Hazels, Thorns, &c. that they may pitch at ſwarming-time near at home, 
and not be in danger of being loſt for want of a lighting-place; for want 
- qa you may ſtick up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon 
them. | 

Alſo let not your Aþpiary be very far from your home, that you may be 
often with them at Swarming: time, and on ſeveral occafions. 

The common or.uſual way is either 8too/s or Benches ;, Stools are uſed 
by moſt; and eſteemed the better of the two, ſome whereof are of Wood, 
and ſome of Stone ; the Wood are eſteemed the better, the Stone being 
hot inthe Summer, and cold inthe Winter. Theſe Sroo/s are placed at dit- 
ferent heights, ſome on the ground, others mounted alofeewo foot high; 
but iz medio virtus, about twelve Inches 1s an- indiflerent height, and ſer 
a little ſhelving, that the Rain may run off. Thele Sosls ought to betwo 
or three Inches wider than the Hewes you place upon. them, with a place 
before a. little broader for. the Bees to light on, 238 

Theſe S:aols ought to ſtand at leaſt five Foot the one from. the other, 
maturing from. the middle of each. other Stoo/, in treight Ranks from * 
Eaſt toW:ft ; which Ranks, if you place them one. behind another, had- 
need be {ix or eight Foot aſunder, and. the S:oo/s of the one Rank placed 
againſt the open places or intervals ofthe othen: Place them not nearthe 
Fences 0n.neither ſide, nor before, for:hindring their flight. 

Benches are uſed by-many ; ſome I have ſeenplaced rhe one above the- 
other, and oneach a Row of Stocks of Bees; w ich ehough they may 
poſſibly. thrive, yet is not.in any wiſe convenienp;. for Bexcbes. cannot be 
thought neceſſary, unleſs you place the Hzwes neaz together, which-pro- 
duces many inconveniencies. Alſo one cannot ſo eaſily come to them, to 
trim,.dreſs,.or order.them,. where they Rand ſo near; or on Benches, as 
where they ſtand. fingly or-apart. _ . 

But. if you. intend to\go through. with the work, and make a compleat 
Apiery worthy, of your. care and pains, and: whereia you: intend to place 
a part of your delight, yaumay.make for.cvery Stock of Bees you intend 
ro keep, a:{quare Cor: or Houſe of. about. rwo Foot ſquare, and two: Foot 
andahalf in height, ſet on four Legs. abont ten-Inclies above-ground, 
and five or ſix Inches within the. ground, and:coyered over. with Boards 
or Tiles to caſt off the Rain, the back. or. Northſide being cloſed -up;. and 
the ſides reſpefting the Eaſt:and Weſt to have. doorsto open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, with Latches,or, Haſpes to them the Face or Southſide tothaye 
a Falling.doortto, cover the one half thereof, which is tobeelevated ar 
pleaſure,and(erves.intheSummer-time for a Pexr-houſe, noronly;ito keep 
off the wonge mr from the Hives, but to defend:them. from- the ex- 
tream:heat.of theSun, which aboubthe, Mid-day, is. apt. to: melt the Ho- 
ney. The other lower half ſhould have ial doors.to.open'to either 
hand,which, will ſerve todefend che doorsor.the. holes of the Hoes from 
ſach injurious Winds.When the Wantorapproachyts , &the cold Winds 
are. like to injure-your Bees, ; then may. you; all your doors which 
will as well defend your Bees from extremity;of cold.in. the Winter, as' 

| extremity 


= 
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extremity of heat in the Summer ; both injurious to this Innoceat & 1n- 
duſtrious Creature. 


Nam frigore mell | 
Cogit hyems, eademque Calor liquefatt remittit, Virgil, 
Utraque vis Apibus pariter metuenda,— 


——— —-Por Cold congeals the Honey and the Wax, 
And Heat by melting doth the ſamerelax; 
Both which extreams the Bees alike dofear : 


You may remember at the bottom of your little doors, to make an 0- 
pen ſquare juſt againſt the 7ee-hole, that the Bees may have ſome liberty 
(after you have ſhut the doors, tofly abroad. 

Here needs no Hackle to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is thereany 
fear of Wet or Wind to annoy them,here may yo place any ſort of Hrves, 
whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any other ting whatſogvcr, with- 
out any ſuddain decay or loſs by the injuries of weather, which by pla- 
cing them abroad they are ſubje& unto: by the means of the Side-doors, 
eſpecially if you make the Wft-daer to open to the rigbt hand, may. you ſit 
ſecure, and obſerve the ſeveral Workings of the Bees in your Glaf- Hives 
if yorare pleaſed to make uſe 'of them ; but if not, you may. at theſe 

ces order, view, and obſerve them, better than whea they ſtand on 
phos with leſs offence to the Bees, and more ſecurity to your 
ſelf. 

Inthe Winter-time if your Apiary ſtand cold, and you fear the extre- 
mity of Froſt may injure your Bees, you may within theſe doors ſtuff 
ſweet Straw about your Hive, to keep your Bees the warmer. 

But extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſo much in the Winter, as 
Wet, which theſe Caſes beſt preſerves them from ; or as Light, and the 
warm beams of the Sun, at ſuch time whea there is no proviſion abroad 
for them, againſt which, this Houfe or Cot 1s a moſt certain preſerva- 
tive; for when the doors are ſhutia ſuch Months, you are not willing 
they ſhould fly abroad, alrhough the Sun ſhine, yer they are dark, and 
unſenſible of ſo ſmall a heat, the Zveftanding (ix or cight inches within 
the doors; when after the common way ofStools or Benches, the Sun 
caſts his Rays to tlitif very doors which warmth and light together ex- 
cite rhem forth, to the expence of their Proviſion, and thelols of many of 
their Hives, as is evident by frequent experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt 
Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt: Bees; and on the contrary ; 
.the coldeſt and moſt frozen Winters beſt preſerves them, Itis alſo more 
plainly manifeſt, that inthe Northern oe ce as Ruſſia, Moſer , &c. 
Bees do much moreabound in the Woods than in theſe parts, their Win- 
ters being ſo dark ahbd ſo cold, which by this way may ia ſome manner 
be imitated. | Tl 

It'the Spting-time alſo thereare ſeveral days'that are not fit, for the: 
Bees to be abroad in; at ſuch times may. you Keep the doors ſhut, leaving 
only the' under-pafſage open, where. ſuch that liſt may take the Air 
though by far the greater part lye ſtill unſenſible that the Spring is ſo" 
near. But when you ſee” the weather is good, and 'thatthe Wikpw or 
Fithy yields them imployment,you may ſet open your under-doors,that 
the warmth and light of the Sun and Air may eneourage them Fr —_ : 

otherw! 2s 
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of the Eires, 


The Firm ons There is great diverſity of opinion amongſt Authors, concerning the, 
15-<:4 #* bigneſs and formof the Hive; lomepreferring the high and narrow Hive, 
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Dreſſing the 


Hires. 


Of Weoden 
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of Glaſſer 


H:ves. 


ocherwile you will hinder their early breeding, & make them flothfull ; 
for I kave liad the experience,thar by ſetting an empty Hive before a full, 
expeciing that by rhe continual paſſing of the Bees to and fro through 
thac empty ZZ:ve,they might (tock it,that ſo | might have had two Stocks 
tor one without Swarming ; but it framed not according to expeation, 
the Bees in the inner Morkeing ſofar removed from the Light and Air 
became lazy, and did not increale nor labour {o well as thoſe that were 
othecrwite ordered ; therefore open your doors in time, but nor too ear- 
ly, tor tear of the other extream : we can give you no certain time for it, 
becauſe the Springs vary ſometimes two or three weeks. 

Several forts of Aves are uſed in ſeveral Countries, but here in Exg- 
land they generally make uſe of two forts,cither #/iker-Hwves made with 
{pleets of Wood, and daubed with Cow-cloom tempered for that pur- 


pole, or Straw-Hives made of good Wheaten-ſtraw bound with Bramble, * 


which are the beſt and moſt uſual that are yet common. 

The Wiker-Ajves are ſtill at fault,the Loom mouldring away upon eve- 
ry occaſion ; which is not in any wile good for the Bees, who love not to 
have any Veats open but their doors. 


of three Foot in height, and one in breadth, or of two Foot broad, and 
two Foot high, neither of which can be convenient : but -that Form 


which is moſt round, and in quantity about half a Buſhel and upwards, , 
is moſt in uſe, and 1s cſtcemed the beſt way, and fitteſt ſize ſor your pur- 


poſe: Some you may have under half a Buſhel for ſmall Swarms. 


Before you put any Swarm into a new ve, you muſt make the inſide 


as {mooth as may be. from the ends of Sticks and Straws, which much 


trouble the Bees, who ſpend much of their time in gnawing them off ;. 


as in the night-time you may obſerve1n a few days after the Hiving. Af- 
ter that you have picked out the greateſt Sticks and Straws,then rub the 
in{ide over with a Sand-ſtone, & then ſinge it with a little lame of Straw, 
and wipe 'it clean. 


Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight-{quare form joyned . 
Milk pail, flat on the top. In theſe; 
Heves, if they are made of Wood that hath no unſavory ſcent or taſte, as 


together, or round with Hoops like a 


Deal, Beech, or ſuch like, the Bees will delight and breed as well as in 
either of the other, and they will laſt many years; and are freer from 
the injuries of the weather, and ſeyeral other caſualties that are ſub- 
jet unto, provided they are made with dry ſeaſoned Wood that is not 
apt to ſhrink, | 

In theſe F#ves of Wood may be made ſeveral Glaſs-windows, at what 


A 


height or diftance you pleaſe,not only for your gbſervation oftheir work, 


which you may with much facility & delight perceive how far they pro- 
ceed, and in what time, but that the Bees may have the more light ; a 
principal help and incouragement in their Labours. 

To eyery of theſe Windows of Glaſs you ought to have a {mall and 
light ſhutter of Wood to haſpe on rhe out-ſide #f the Glaſs in cold wea- 


ther, and at ſuch tires as the Sun ſhines on that part of the Hive, it be-_ 
ing (ubje& to both extreams of heat and cold 3 yetſo as you may take 


theni down at your pleaſure for your inſpeQtion, and leave ſuch always 
down during the Summer that are from the Sun-wards, 


Wwe 
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We have allo an Experiment of Glaſſen-Hives, publiſhed by Mr. Hre- 
libin his Common-weelth of Bees; as invented by one Mr. //il/izm Mew, 
Miniſter at Zſlington in Gloceſterſhire, and thus written : 

The Invention is a fancy that ſuits with the Nature of that Creatmre ; they 
are much taken with their Grandeur, and dout le their Tasks with delight : 
Ttook / ſaith he ) Fourteen Quarts out of one of the Tranſparent Hives, don- 
ble their quantity of others, they quickly paid me their Charges with their Profit, 
and doubled it with Pleaſure. Andin another place thus : 

They ſerve only to grve me an account of the daily Income, and a Diary of their 
Negotiations ;, whereby if Tſpend ( ſaith he ) half au hour after Dinner or Sup- 
per, I know what hath been done that day ; can ſhew my friends the Queens Cells, 
and ſometimes hey P erſon, with ber Retinue. She afforded me fourteen Quarts, 
or near upon, in one year ; and if the reſt afford ten apiece, 7think it a fair gain. 
There is not a Hive to be ſeen about my Houſe, nor a Child ſtung in a year : 
My Apiary confsfts of a row of little Houſes two Stories high, two foot 
apart, which 7 find as cheap at ſeven years end, as Straw-Hackles, and 

far more handſome. Thus far Mr. Mew. 

We in the ſame Book find a deſcriprion of a Bec-h;zve made of Boards 
of an Oftogonal form, with a Glaſs- window on the back-ſide of it, for the 
obſervation of their work; the reſt of the inſide of the Hive lined with 
Mat made of Ruſhes : Three of theſe were {er one on the other, with 
open paſlages between each of them, which produced theſe effects ; 
UVIL 


In May, ( ſaith the Relator ) we put in two Swarms together, leaving 
the places co goin open only in the lowermoft, but all the paſſage-holes 
open from Box to Box : In the middlemoſt they firſt began their Combs, 
then in the lowermoſt before they had filled rhe middlemoſt, and fo con- 
tinued till they had filled both ; which before they had quite finiſhed, 
they began to make two litrle Combs in the upper-box, &c. 

The Combs in che lower Stories were well repleniſhed with Honey, 
and ſuddenly; but theſe lictle Combs in the upper, they quite deſert. 
Thus far that Relation. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee Hives we have 
| met witball publiſhed : bur it 1s reported, that there are ſeveral! other 
Faſhions mages and that with very good ſucceſs, as well for the advan- 
tage of the Bees, as pleaſure of the Bee- Maſter, by ſeveral worthy and in- 
genious perſons ; it would be very much for their Credit and Reputa- 
tion, and exceeding ſatisfaQory to others, if ſuch their Inventions and 
Obſervations were made publick. 

As for my own plac wy I have made many & difficult iments 
and Eſſays towards the advancement of the profit and pleaſure of this 
induſtrious Animal, and have made uſe of moſt of the former ſorts of 
Bee- Hives, and framed ſeveral others, with Remedies and Proviſions for 
ſuch inconveniences and omiſſionsT found in the other ; and have with 
as much caution obſerved the Operations and Nature of- Bees through- 
out the whole year, as m 10ns would give way to, and my ſhallow 
capacity could apprehend ; as you may find by the ſequel of the 77a# : 
Yet have I not finiſhed to attainthe right Method, or way of ordering 
them, as I principally aim at. The two unſeaſonable years for Beezs, 
1665, and 1667 ; and my preſent Remoyal, preventing the greateſt part 
of my deſign ; It alſo being the work of a year, or at leaſt that part 
of time that comes but once a year, to make one A or Ob- 

ervation, 


Of Spleeting 
of the Hives. 


ſervation. And the Obſervations already publiſhed, which ought to be 
a Guide, prove rather an 1gnis Fataus, to lead one out of the way, 
than an Index to point out the truth 3 as we ſhall hereatter in this 
Book make appear. 

Nevertheleſs this Obſervation I have found to be true, viz.. That Bees 
delight not in an high Habitation ; the broader and flatter it is, the bet- 
ter they proſper; for they cannot with eaſe paſs through the intervals of 
their Combs to the Summit of their Hives: Therefore if you mean to 
makea Hive wherein they ſhould delight, let ir not be very high, but 
allow it as much in breadth as you pleate, they will be ſure to fill ir. 

But before we have done with the Hives, we muſt not forget the Splcet- 
ing of them. The way they uſually Spleet the ordinary Strawn & Daub- 
ed Hives, every Countrey Coridon underitand. As for our FYooden or Glaſs- 
Hives, ſome preſcribe that there be three down-right ſticks from the top 
to the bottom, and about two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at conve- 
nient diftances,which will very well ſcrve for thefaſtening and ſupport- 
ing of the Combs, which way I have uſed: its beſt to let the perpendi- 
cular ſticks extend tothe bottom, for the Bees the better to crawl up by 
them to the Combs ; but you may have only down-right ſticks, or any 
other ways placed, as beft agrees with the Form of your Hive, ſo that 
there be not too wide intervals between. | 

Having prepared ſuch Hives you deſign to make uſe of, the only way 


Of the 
ſmarnin #f to ſtock them, is by putting the Swarms into them ; notwithſtanding I 


Several Expe- 
riments to 191= 
creaſe Bees 
without . 


Smarming. 


have many times attempted to intice, and inforce them without Swarm- 
ing (confiding too much on the Writings and Reporrs of other men } 
out of their own old Habitations, into my new Htves. 

The one way Luſed was this; I ſet an empty Hive before a full, that 
the Bees paſſing from their old through the new and empty Hive, might 
chuſe rather to live therein, than go forth in Swarms to ſeek another ; 
but the long and darkſome paſſage, being of Strawn-Hives, made the 
Bees lazy ( as before we noted ) together with the unſeaſonableneſs of 
that year, that the Bees did not breed any more than to maintain their 
old Stock ; ſo that my deſign became fruitleſs. 

The preſuming on that Principle, that the Bees always, begin their 
work above, and ſo work downwards, Itook an old Stall,gf Bees, and 
long before breeding-time inverted the ſame with the skiMts upwards, 
and the tops downwards, in an hollow ſtool made for that purpoſe, and 
placed thereon one of my gew wooden Hives,with Glaſs-windows there- 
to, having a bottom which covered the whole under-Hive, ſayeonly a 
wide hole in the middle, through which the whole Stock of Bees have 
their paſſage in my new Hive ; and ſo out at the door of my new Hive 
they continually paſſed to and fro. In the Summer-time when the under- 
Hive was over-full, they. took to the top of the new Hive, and built 
there ſome few Combs ; which before Winter, when their number leſ- 
ſened, and the under-Hive was able to contain them all, they deſerted ; & 
did not according to my expeQation, forſake their old Stock, and take al- 
together to the new, although the ſame wereabove them, and the old one 
under them : But in all probability I had had a great number of Combs, 
and a preater ſtock of Bees, and they alſo ſo would have continued long-+ 
er5 which would much haveelucidated this Experiment, had it not fal 
len out to be in ſuch a year that few Stocks yielded any Swarms. 


- 


Another 
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- Another way I made uſe of was this : thinking the Bees woultd leave no 
Place above them uninhabited, I cut off the top of a Srrawr hrve, until I 
had made a-paflage through'the top of the Combs, and thereon I placed 
one of my Glaſſex-hives, with a bottom, anda hole in the midſt thereof, 
through which I uſed all the means I could to provoke the Bees to pals, 
but in no wiſe would they ; for as ſoon as they were in theupper,though 
light by means of the Glaſs, yet they immediately returned. 

Allo I placed ſeveral Stocks in Strawn-hives, on Hooden hives with 
Glaſs windoxs, and lett convenient paſſage out ot the one into the other, 
with a cover to the hole that paſſed between the two Hives, which I 
might move at pleaſure. I ſtopped the doors of the Strawn hive, that they 
had no other paſſage than through theWooden hive wx herein at Swarming 
time they built many large Combs,& ſtored them well with Honey(it being 
agvod year for breeding Bees wherein I made thisExperiment)butwhen 
the cold weather came, & the number of Bees began to lefſen, which they 
always do againſt the Winter, they crowded all up into the upper Hrves, 
carried up or ſpent the Honey in the new Combs, and deſerted them, lea- 
_ ving themas an empty Spectacle through the G/aff windows. . 

- The one of theſe Stocks about Swarming time having a good quantity 
of Bees in the under Glaſ5-hive, I ſhut the paflage berween the upper and 
lower Hive with the Shutter made for that purpoſe, and took away the 
upper Stock, & {et in another place, thinking thereby to have two ſtocks 
for one, ( the Bees being as equally, divided as might be ) yet the Bees 
in the «ader-hive having loſt their old paſſage, or not having:their King 
or Qucex, or tor ſome cauſe or other, did not like their habitation very 
well, butin two or three days were moſt of them gone into their old 
Hive, or loſt ; which compelled me ( for further rryal-ſake ) to place 
the one over the other, a» before; then they fell again to their buſineſs : 


So that by any way hitherto efſayed, I cannot diſcover how to encreale 


my Stocks,-as to number, without giving them leave to Swarm or go 
forth in companies from ther own homes (as it were) with their 
Prince or Leader, to ſeek a new Habitation, 

But having thus far ſpeat much. time and- labour co underſtand the 
Nature of theſe wondertul and induſtrious Creatures, and tiading theſe 
Attempts not to anſwer my expeRation,I was ynwilling to deliſt; the Er- 
rors of one,uſually leading to the diſcovery of another and better Experi- 
ment : bur began a new way, and;more probable then the other ; which 
is, in every Bee-hiveiof, Wood with Glaſs-windows. I had a large Pipe of a- 
bout twonches ſquare in the clear, that came from the top of my Hive to 
the bottom, open at both ends : at the-bottom it was cur on the four ſides 


Arch-wiſe, that the Bees might on every ſide. aſcend freely up the Pipe. 


I fitteda piece of Wood into this Pipe, to prevent the Bees from ma 

any Com#s therein, until ſuch tine, as the Swarm. put in it. ſhould fill the 
Hive: then would;Fplace another of the ſame ſort and faſhioned Hives 
on the top.thereof,, with ;his door. open allo, ( having firſt taken out the 
ſtopple futed to the Pipe)that theBees from thebottom of their own work 
might afgend through that Pipeinto the newly placed Hrve ; which way 


when they; had once diſcovered, doubtleſs they would rather take to þ 


than ſwarm : by which, means it is moſt probable you may multiply your 
Stocks, by placing Hive upon Hive «d inflritum, and drive your Bees, &e. 
which I had throughly proved, had not my removal prevented me ; that I 
can'promiſe you no afſurance of Yb but hope to give a better ac- 

a count 
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count thereofin a few years; diſcovering thus tar of what I have teen 
and made experience of, that you might avoid thoſe difficulties and er- 
rors I met withall, and proceed on ſuch ways that Taucceeded well, and 
are in probability to an{wer what your defire 1s. | 

The bigneſs Where your deſign is for Multiplication of your Stocks, there it's beſt 
y Sem ® to make your Hives the fmaller ; and where you aim at great quantities 
Brew Y of Honey, there make them the greater : So that in caſe you cannot pre- 
vail in the one, it may nevertheleſs be a con{iderable and ſure advantage 
in the other ; as is evident in Mr. Mfew's Experiment of his Tranſparent 
Hive, out of one of which he took fourteen quarts of Honey 3 thea it is 
very probable the Hive held twice as much,for the Wax, Bees, and vacant 
places: ſo that his Hive was of anextraordinary bigneſs, and yielded an 
extraordinary advantage. "ES 
 Alfo inthe other before-mentioned Experiment,the Ofogonal Boxes or 
Hives are of a very great bigneſs, at kaſt rwo foot wide, and of about 
fifreen inches deep, into which they put twoSwarms together, which fil- 
led two of them in the firft Summer, 
Alſo in the Hiſtory ( Butler mentions in his Feminine Mqnarchy ) of the 
Bees that ſetled over Yves his Study, having ſo much room, what an in- 
credible Mafs of Honey was there produced ? 
Therefore we cannot but urge this asa part of good Husbandry, to 
have a ſet of well-made Hives tranſparent, or with lights of a good capa- 
. City, or tobe added the one above the other, as we ſaid before ; although 
it be only for the encreaſe of Honey, and another ſer of ſmaller Hives 
only for the encreaſe of Swarms ; for a few Hive: in a thriving eondi- 
tion, and well ordered, will yield you Bees enough to Stock many 
of your larger Hives. 
Signs of If the Spring be milde,calm,8nd ſhowring, then it is good for Swarms, 
ming and they will be theearlter ; but if it prove a cold, dry, & windy Spring, 
fuch as were 1665 and 1667, then wil there be but few Swarms that 
year, and thoſe alſo very backward. * 
' About the middle of May, in an carly Spring, you muſt begin to look 
after them, & obſerve what you can of the ufual figns that precede their 
fwartmingzthat you ney be the more watchfull over thoſe that require it 
when the F#ves are full (before which they will never Swarm) they will 
caſt out their Drones, yea alrhongh they. be not quite grown. Secondly, 
the Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Mornings, 
Thirdly here will be moiftneſs end fweating upon the Stool. Fourthly, 
they run haftily npand down. FiftMly, they lye out in Sultry Evenings & 
Mornings, and goin again when the Air is clear. | 
. Tf the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to riſe, but eſpeci+ 
—_— =! forrberonge wo enmngts Showre or- Gloomy Sy _ __w mou 
Frome togerher;rhen ſometimes they garher c without atthe door, 
not only upon the Hive but uponthe Stool als; where when you fee 
egin'to hang in Swarming-time, and not before, then be ſure they 

will pr riſe if the Weather hoſd. | 
Siemens  Tolye forthcontinually under the Stoal, or behind the Hive, &, 
 teuſer of net ofpeciaily towards the midule of Fune, is a Hgn or cauſe of not Swarm- 
ng: for when ory! Arena taken to lye forth, the none 
bes 92 Ore they wantetcompany ; then wi ve no 


. 
* 


- 


« 
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Allo much ftormy and windy Weather will nor ſutter chem to Swarm _ 
whed they are ready, and that makes them lye out ; and the longer zhpy 
lye out, the more unwilling they are to Swarm. , , S- 

Another caule of their lying forth, is continual hot and dry Weather, 
eſpecially after the So/ſtiox ; which cauſing plenty of Hoggy both in 
Plants & Dews, their minds are ſo ſet upon that their chief Might, rhat 
they have no leiſure to ſwarm, although they might moſt ſafely come a- 
broad in ſuch Weather. . 


Firſt kcep the-#tve as cool as may be, by-watering and ſhadowing both 7? make them 


it and the place where it ſtandeth 3 and then inlarging the door to give 
them Air, move the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh and drive themin. 

If yet they lye forth, and ſmarm not;then the next calm and warm day 
about noon, whilett the Sun ſhinethz. put in the better part with your 
Bruſh, and the reſt gently ſweep away from the ſtool, not ſuffering them 
to Cluſter again : Theſe riſing in the calm heat of the Sun, by their.noiſe 
as though they were Swarming, will make the other to come forth peg, 
haps unto them, and ſothey may Swarm, . - | | Fx 

Divers other ways have been attempted to cauſe Bees to Swarm, as 
by placing a large Pewter-Charger or Platter under the Cluſter of Bees; 
as they hang our in the heat of the Sun, ſothat it may. ſtrongly refle& 
the heat of the Sud againſt the Bees, which will provoke them : orelſe 
the ſmooth pa ring of the Ground under the Bees, and covering it with 
Sand, may probably make them Swarm. 

Some ſay that in caſe the Combs are built ſa- that they range from 
the back of the Hives to the Tee-hole, and not from one fide towards the 
other, but {o that the Bees may go direAly againſt the edge'of the Combs, 
that they will be more apt to Swarm than it they went againſt the Flac 
of the Combs. | 

The error of the Bees, in ranging their Combs, may be reQified by new 
cutting the 7ze-hole in the winter. 

Others have ſaid that in caſe the Hives be made narrower at the bot- 
tom than upwards, the Bees will be more apt to Swarm than if the bot- 
tom be broad. . 

If none of theſe ſerve to provoke them to Swarm,but that they lye forth 
ſtill, then rear the Hive enougivto let them in, and cloom up the skirts 
all but the door: If this ſucceed not, there is no remed 


The ſigns of After-ſwarms are more certain : when the Prime-ſwarm Sign if of 


is gone; about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when another Brood is” 
ready, and again hath over-filled the Hive, the next Prince beginneth to 
Tune in her Treble Voice, a mourafull and begging note 3 then in a day 
or two ſhall you hear the old Queen in her Baſe Vote reply,.and as it were 
conſent. In the Morning before they.ſwarm, they; come down near the 
Stool, and there they call ſomewhat longer. Ar the very-time of Swerme- 
ing they deſcend to the Stool, where anſwering one another in more'car- 
neſt manner, withthicker and ſhriller'Notes, the multitude come forth 
in great haſte, &c. wo Ms. Rs | 

If the Prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond will both call and Swarm 
the ſooner, it may be the next day, and after that a third; and ſometimes 
a foutth ; but all uſually within a Fortnight : Somerimes alſo a Swarm 
will caſt another that Year. : 
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When the Swarm is riſen, itis the uſual cuſtom to play them. a fit of 
Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Baſon, or ſome ſuch like Inſtrument,upon pre- 
tence to gather them together, and make them ſettle ; which Cultom 
ſeems to be very Ancient, as irgil witneſleth. 


- Tinituſq; cit, & matris quate Cymbala circum &C. 


_ Make a (brill ſound, Ep 
And beat the Cymbals of the Goddeſiround; 


Some think that it begets a fear in them, which makes them light on 
the next place : Others think that it is becauſe ttey delight in the noile, 
but this by experience is found to be needleſs, and by Zever in his Trea- 
tiſe of Bees it iseſteemed asa ridiculous Toy, and moſt abſurd Inventi- 
on, and rather hurtfull than profitable, becauſe all great noiſe doth dil- 
quiet and hurt them ; he ſaith he had above forty Swarms in a Year, 
without the loſs of one; when his Neighbourshaving a far leſs number; 
and ufing this kind of Jingling, loſt divers. Alſo Builcr makes no other 
uſe of ic than where there many 4pizries near, publickly to notify the 
time and place of their riſing, that ſoa juſt and open. Claim may be laid 
unto the Swarm ; eſteeming the pretended reaſon of ſtaying the Swarm 
to bea meer fancy. | 

But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt Nuſt amongſt them to 
tnake them:come down. | 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you ſhall 
quickly ſee them knit together, in form of a Coxz, Pixe-Apple, or Cluftes 
of Grapes : when they are fully ſerled, and the Cone bath been a while ax 
the biggeſt, then Hive them. 

Firſt (having in ſore ſeveral Hive of ſeveral bigneſſes ) make choice 
of a Hive proportionable in bigneſs to your Swarm, that the Bees may gg 
near to hll it that year3 but rather under-hive a Swarm than over- 
Hive them. as: f 

Thea rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs,as Thyme, Savory, Marjeromy 
Baulm, Fennel, Hyſop, Mallows, or Bear-tops, &c. and with a Branch of 
Haſel, Oak, Willow, or any other of the aforeſaid Herbs, but rather of the 
{ame Tree whereon the Swarm lighted, wipe the Hive clean, and dip 
ſuch ſprigor Branch into Meath, orfair water mixed with a little Honey, 
or with Milk and Sat, or Salt only, and therwith beſprinkle the Hive, 

Then having firſt drank a Cupof good Beer and waſhed your hands 
and face therewith, or being otherwiſe defended, ifthe Bees hang upon a 
bough, ſhake them into the Hve,8: fer the ſame upon a Mantle or Cloth, 
on the ground, as is uſual; or you may cut off the bough if it be ſmall, 
and lay it on the Mantle or cloth, and -ſetthe Hiveover it, which is the 
better way. 

If they light near the ground, lay your Cloth under them, and ſhake 
them down, and place the Hive over them ; and ſuch Bees that gather to- 
gether without the Hive,wipe them gently with-your Bruſh towards the 
"Hive; and if they take to any other place than the Hive, wipe them off 
gently with your Bruſh, and rub theplace with Mugwort, Morgan, Worms 
wood, Archangel, or other bitter or noiſome Weeds or Herbs. 

Then ſet the Swarm, as near as you can, to the lighting-place till all 
bequiet, and every one knowshis own home. ic 
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It the Swarm part and light in ſight one of another,ler alone the great- 
er, and diſturb the leſter parry and they will fly to their Fellows ; but if 

nor in ſight, then Hive them borh in two ſeveral Hives, and bring them 

together, and ſhake the Bees out of the one Herve, on the Mantle where- 

on the other Hive ſtands, and place the other full Zive on them, and they 

will all take to it. 

If it happen that your Swarms come late, after the middle of Zuze,and Uniting «f 
that they are ſmall, under the quantity of a Peck, then put two or three 29%" 
of them together,whether they riſe the ſame day,or in'divers: for by this 
uniting, they will labour carefully, gather ftore of wealth, and ftoutly 
defend themſelves againſt all Enemies. The manner of uniting is thus. 

Inthe Evening when it waxeth dark, having ſpread .a AZantle on the 
ground, near unto the Stool where this united Swarm ſhall ſtand, and 
ſet a pair ot Reſts,or two Supportets for the Hives; knock down the Hive 
out of which you intend to remove your Bees upon the Reſts ; then lift- 
ing up the Hivea little, and clapping it between your hands to get out 
the Bees that ſtick in it, lay it down fide-ways by the Bees, and fet the 
'Stock or Swarm to which you would ' add them upon the Reſts or Sup- 
porters over them, and they will forthwith afcend into the Hive; thoſe 
thatremain in the empty Hive, by clapping it,will haſten after their com- 
pany : then when you have goreen them all in, either that night,orearly 
1 the next morning, place the Hive bn the Stool, &c. ae 

Place the Hive wherein you'have newly put your Swarm you 7 A better wdy. 
to drive into another, in a place that the skirts,may be uppermoſt, and ſe 
the other upon them. binding them about the skirts with a long Towel 3 
and {© let them ftand till the Morning, and the Bees will all aſcend, that 
you may the next Morning ſet the Receiver on, a Stool: and thus may 
you put three pr four Swarms together ; but obſerve to. unite them the 
fame Evening, or the next a fartheſt, that the ſwarm ; left having made 
Combs, they are the more unwilling to part from them. 

In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is good to defend ones Defence a 
ſelf as well as may be againſt theirſtinging,w ic ro ſome. perſonsproves 8*"# Bus 
very troubleſome, eſpecially if they are uncleanily, or = br Bee {cent 
about them; therefore with caution muſt they be tamperet wi 


al. Some 
only drink a Cup of good Beer, and find that ſufficient; others waſh their 
hands and face th 


—_—_ 
enonght to 
ublet 3 


ſe beft.'' 
out es bs qa Te av 
ath your Spitfle, aod' fay Hs 9 +3 
that that will prevent ſwellings : Others commend rhe rub Fi you? 
the Leaves of Merigolds, Houſelech, Rue, Malovs, toy, od lyboc and Fi- 
"But the moſt ſure and 
Natural Remedy, is to heat a piece of Iron in the fire, or for want 
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of that to take alive Coal, and hold it as near andas long to the place 
as you can poſſibly endureit,which willSympatherically attraGt the fier y 
venom that by the ſting was left in the wound, or force itout of the place 
affected, and give you an immediate eaſe and cure. The fame it will affe& 
onthe bitings or tttngings of Snakes, or other venemous Creatures; and 
it's probable, on the bitings of mad Dogs : but of this in another place. 

As ſoon as a ſwarm hath entred its Ave, they immediately / if the 
Weather perrnit ) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a few days time 
there will be {everal large and compleat Combs; they lie fo thick abour 
them, that it's impuſſible one quarter of them can be employed at once, 
until the Combs are brought to a conſiderable length: and then a great 


' part of them may beemployed in filling them, the reſt in finiſhing their 


Cells or Combs. 

It's a difficult matter ia our !ranſparegt Hives, to dilcern how theſe 
admirable Creatures frame their curious Workmanſhip, by reaſon the 
are {o numerous that they generally cover their whole work, that unleſs 
the Bees alſo were tranſparent(as Sur/er terms it) it cannot be diſcerned: 
But through theGlaſs you may obſerve how they carry up their far-fetcht 

oods, _ what a mighty ſtir they make, and how perpetually buſie 
they are, and in aclear day when moſt are abroad, eſpecially cowards 
the end of the Summer: Alſo when their Young Bees are fit tor ſervice, 
and are abroad, which are thoſe chiefly that hide ſo much of the Combs ; 
then may you plainly diſcern their Combs and Cells filled with bright and 
clear Honey. | 

Their numbers, towards the end of Summer, begin to leſſen, which 
g- you a great advantage of beholding them and their work : For in 
their proſperity at Swarming-time, and ſhortly atter, they are far more 
in number than in the Autzms or Winter ; as you may eaſily diſcera be- 
tween the quantity and number ofa Swarm and thoſe you kill when you 
takethems for the Bees of the laſt yeargbreed do now by degrees waſte 8& 
periſh; by their extraordinary labour,their Wings decay and fail them: ſo 
that a Year,with ſome advantage,is the uſual age ofa Bee, and the young 
only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and preſerve the kind till the next. 

| There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much hinder 
their proſperity, if not prevented. : 

1. Noſe; which may in part be remedied by the ſcituation of the 
Apiary, free from the Noiſe of Carts and Coaches, the ſound of Bell, 
from Zcchoes, &c. 

2. Smoak ; 1 have known: that when Zend hath been burr-beater, 
near unto an Apiery, andthe. Wind heyyghe the Smoak towards it, that a 

reat part of the Bees intercepted by the Smoak in their flight, have been 
royed; which isa principal cauſe that Bees thrive not in or near a 
great Town: 37: 

3. 11 Smells are very ollemtive to them, as before we noted. 

4. It Weather, as Hinds, Rain, Eold, Heat, &c. prevented by the fitu- 
ation and fencing the pier, and ordering the Stocks as before. 

s. The Mosſe, Birds, and other devouriug Creatures, which are to be 
deſtroyed, as hereafter we ſball ſhew you. 

6. Noiſome Creatures; as 7oads, Frog! Snails, Spiders, Moths, &c. 
which you muſt endeavour to keep out of your Fia753 and allo cleanſe 
your Hivezeverand anon from theſe Vermine. 


7. For- 


\ 
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7. Hornets and Waſps, in luch years wherein they abound,prove greac 
Enemies to the Bees, by robbing them of their Wealth, which are de- 
ſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a Glaſs-Vial half full of Ci- 
der, Yerjuice, {owre Drink, or ſuch like, wherein they go, and never 
return. 

8. Bees themſelyes prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fighting and 
robbing. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight 3 which if rhe Bat- 
tle be but newly begun, may be hindred by ſtopping up the Hive cloſe 
where they begin ro fight; or if itbe lo far gone that moſt of the Bees 
are out, andthat the conflict is very great;the caſting up of Duſt amongſt 
them was the ancient way to pacity them, as /irgsl wiineſleth, 


Hi motus animorum, atq; bec centamins tents 
Pulveris exigni jattn compreſſs quieſcent. 


Theſe hoge Commotions, and ſo mighty arg 
Quickly with thrown-up Duſt appraſes are. 


.Ba Butler condemns this cuſtom 5 and alſo of caſting Driak amongſt ; 
chem. 

To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, which are very uſual 
both in the Spring and Autumn, you mult be ſure ro cloom up the Hives 
very cloſe, leaving the dooss very ſmall ; and, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, to widen and freighten them, as you may oblerve inthe K4- 
lendar towards the end of this Book inſerted. 

The beft time to remove ga old Stock, is 2 little before, or a little after Remoring of 
Michaclmaſf, or it yau have over-{lipt that time, then about the end of *% . 
February, or beginning of March, betore they go much abroad, leſt it pre- 
vent their Swarming : or you may FeEMOYe any ime of the Winter though 
not ſo well as in the aforeſaid feafons. 

For the removing ofa Swarm, itis beſt to do it in the Evening next af- 
ter the Hiving, | | 

Let the Weather be fair, as near as you-can, when you remove; andict. 
it be done in the Evening, when all the Bees arequict. 

The beſt way is thus: Take a board about the breadth of the borto 
of the Hive you iwrad a9 rmoreSRRION Honpangeor twoor three E- 
venings before you remove your Jock, lift K yp, and Bruſh the Bees that * 
ae on the Stool forwards or letche be a hizle ſupported by two 
ledges, to preveot the Death of the Bees 0n-4he Stool; an this Board ſer 
your Stock, and fo let them ſtand rill you remove them: when 0000p 
© remove them, ſtop bp the door of Hive, a0d fe che board a 
the Hive ſtandeth on a Hexd-barrow, and carry theyyto the place n- 
tend, and thereplace them : by which men as chey phe Ul ded, 

hen, 


i 
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/ 


nor a Bee injured, nor the Hivenor Combs cruſbed 
the Cloch, nor yet a Cloth uſed. gbous 
ing to a8 Apic;7 is of leaft uſe : 


This of all other things: 
caule Bees that have got a 


fiderable advantage by chis proficable Creature, aor Lprel, 
take ſo much pains and care as iy required in froding them. 
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of that to take a live Coal, and hold it as near and as long to the place 
as you can poſſibly endureit,which willSympatherically attraQt the fiery 
venom that by the ſting was left in the wound, or force itout of the place 
affected, and give you an immediate eaſe and cure. The fame it will affe& 
onthe birings or {ttngings of Snakes, or other venemous Creatures; and 
it's probable, on the bitings of mad Dogs : but of this 1n another place. 

As ſoon as a ſwarm hath entred its Hrve, they immediately / if the 
Weather perrnit ) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a few days time 
there will be {everal large and compleat Combs; they lie ſo thick abour 
them, that it's impoſſible one quarter of them can be employed at once, 
until the Combs are brought to a conſiderable length: and then a great 


. part of them maybe employed in filling them, the reſt in finiſhing their 
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Cells or Combs. | 
It's a difficult matter in our tranſbaregt Hives, to dilcern how theſe 
admirable Creatures frame their curious Workmanſhip, by reaſon the 
are ſo numerous that they generally cover their whole work, that unleſs 
the Bees alſo were tranſparent(as Zutler terms it) it cannot be dilcerned: 
But through theGlaſs you may obſerve how they carry up their far-fetcht 
oods, and what a mighty ftir- they make, and how perpetually buſie 
they are, andin aclear day when moſt are abroad, eſpecially cowards 
the end ofthe Summer: Alſo when their Young Bees are fit ho ſervice, 
and are abroad, which are thoſe chiefly that hide ſo much of the Combs ; 
then may you plainly diſcern their Combs and Cells filled with bright and 
clear Honey. | 
Their numbers, towards the end of Summer, begin to leſſen, which 
ives you a great advantage of beholding them and their work: For in 
Geir proſperity at Swarming-time, and ſhortly after, they are far more 
in number than in the Autzmea or Winter ; as you may ealily diſcera be- 
tween the quantity and number ofa Svarm and thoſe you kill when you 
takethems for the Bees of the laſt yeargbreed do now by degrees waſte 8& 
periſh; by their extraordinary labour,their Wings decay and fail them: fo 
that a Year,with ſome advantage. is the uſual age of a Bee, and the young 
only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and preſerve the kind till the next. 
There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much hinder 
their proſperity, if not prevented. | 
1. Noiſe; which —_ part be remedied by the ſcituation of the 
Apigry, free from the Noiſe of Carts and Coaches, the ſound of Bells, 
from £cchoes, &c. 
2. Smoak ; 1 have k 


wn. that when Zand hath been burn-beaten, 
near unto he. Wind hives the Smoak towards it, that a 
reat part ofthe Bees interceptedby the Smoak in their flight, have beea 
deftro ed; which isaprincipal cauſe that Bees thrive not in or near a 
great Town: > 
3. Ill Smet are very offenſive to them, as before we noted. 
4. Il Weather, as Hinds, Rain, Eold, Heat, &c. prevented by the fitu- 
ation and fencing the piery, and ordering the Stocks as before. 
. The Mooſe, Birds, and other devouriug Creatures, which are to be 
yed, as hereafter we ſball ſhew you. 
6. Noiſome Creatures; as 7oads, Frogs, Snails, Spiders, Moths, &c. 
which you muſt endeavour to keep out of your Fpia7y; and allo cleanſe 
your Hivescverand anon from theſe Vermine. 
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7. Hornets and Haſps, in luch years wherein they abound,prove greac 
Enemies to the Bees, by robbing them of their Wealth, which are de- 
ſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a Glaſs-Vial balf full of Ci- 
der,. Yerjuice, fowre Drink, or ſuch like, wherein they go, and never 
return. 

3. Bees themſelyes prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fighting and 
robbing. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight 3 which if rhe Bat- 
tle be but newly begun, may be hindred by ſtopping up the Hive cloſe 
where they begin to fight; or if itbe lo far gone that moſt of the Bees 
are out, andthat the conflict is very great;the caſting up of Duſt amongſt 
them was the ancient way to pacity them, as /irgs/ witneſleth, 
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Hz motus animorum, atq; bec cextamins tents 


Pulveris exigni jattn compreſſa quieſcent. 


Theſe bu e Commotions, and ſo gbty Har 
Quickly ch thrown-up Duſt apeofed are ; 


Bhd Butler condemns this cuſtom 3 and alſo of caſting Drink amongſt ; 
chem. 

Tokcep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, which are very uſual 
both in the Spring and Autumn, you mult beſure cocloom up the Hiyes 
very clole, leaving the doops very ſmall ; and, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, to widen and Rreighten them, as you may oblerve inthe K4- 
lendar cowards the end of this Book inſerted. 

The beft rime to remove ga old Stock, is 2 little before, or a little after Remoring of 
Michaelmafi, or it yeu have over-{lipt that time, then about the end of **%* . 
February, or beginning of March, betore they go much abroad, leſt it pre- 
vent their Swarming : or you may Femoye any iime of the Winter though 
not ſo well as in the aforeſaid feafons. 

For the removing ofa Swarm, it isbeſt to do it in the Evening next af- 
ter the Hiving, | | 
; bes the m—_— be fair, as ws 709 0 ben yay remove; andiet 
it be done in vening, when Arequict, 

The beſt way is thus: Take a board abour the breadth of ang $94" 
of che Hive you intend to remove, and jo-bhs Ronpingorewo or three E- 
venings before you remove your Sock, lift x pp, and Bruſh the Bees that * 
ace on the Stool forwardss or letthe Board be a Jizzle ſupported by two 
ledges, to preveot the Death of the Bees 0a4he Stool; on this Board ſer 
your Stock, and fo let them ftand ill you remove them : when you con! 

booze: whereon 
in- 


© remove them, ſtop vp the door of the Have, and {et rhe : 

n aw Randerh hon a —_— and carry thegsto the rg | 
zaNn therep them p which men a5 hey | | s 

—_ a Bee injured, nor che Hivenor TIED 


the Cloch, nor yet a Cloth uſed | 
This of all other things ing t0 22 Atis77 is of leaf uſe : Firſt, be- of the feeding 


caule Bees that have got a 
the Winter, are not ftto'be kept : And thes becau 
Maſters, and have not caxe enongb.of them to keep them from 
what Stock they have iathe Winteveune muſt noroxpettioregy 
fiderable advantage by chis profitable Creature, nor I proluc 
take ſo much pains and care as is required in froding them. 
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Yet are there ſume Stocks of Bees in the Spring-rime, that may ſeem 
worthy our care to preſerve them, viz. ſuch that having but a thin ſtock 
' of Honey, and a good quantity of Bees,” by means of a cold dry and un- 
ſeaſonable Spring, cannot make ſuch timely. proviſion, as in other Years 
they might havedone; yet in all probability may prove an excellenc ſtock. 
-It would prove a piece of groſs negle& of our own Advantage, anda 
piece of Cruelty to theſe diſtreſſed Animals, if we ſhould not lend our 
Aſſiſtarice. - + | W 
Which may be- ſeveral 'ways applied, but beſt by ſmall Canes or 
-Troughs conveyed into their Hives, into which you may put your Food 
you give them-; which muſt be daily continued till the Spring ſeaſon 
affords them eaſy 8&'ſufficient proviſion abroad, becauſe at that time their 
Combs are full of young Bees. | | 
Of all Food, Honey 1s the beſt and moſt natural ; which will go the 
farther if it bezmixed well with a, moderate proportion of good {ſweet 
Wort. Someſpreſcribe Toalts of Bread ſopped. in Strong alc, and put into 
. the Bee-hive, whereot they will not leave one Crumb remaining. Some 
allo adviſe to put into the Hive dry Meal or Flour of Beans : others Pay- 
ſalt; roaſted-Apples, &c. which are all very good. 
. . Takea handfull of Baum, one dram of Camphire, half a dram of Musk 


ment for i= *Qff51 ved ih Roſe-water, as much yellow Bees-wax as is ſufficient, Oyl of 


_Rofesas much; ſtamp the Bauwmand Camphire very well, and put them in- 
"tothe Wax melted with the Oyl of Roſes, and ſo make it up into a Maſs : 
Tetit cool beforeyou put in the Mxsk, for otherwiſe the heat will fume 
away moſt of the ſcent of it. 


© 5% 1» Take of this-Maſs as muchas an Hazel-nut, and leave it within the Bee- 
_  +#ive it will much encreaſethe number of your Bees.” You ſhall alſo find 


both in Honey & Wax three times more profit than otherwiſe you ſhould 
have had: Vide Commonwealthof Bees, -' 

. In Kempen land in Germany ({aith mine Author) I have ſeen about for- 
ty great Bee-Hives; which contain when they» are full, about ſeventy 
." pound weight in Honey, placed near. .a. great Field ſown with Zuck- 
-wheat : And it was related to me of a truth by the Inhabitants, that the 
Bees did ſuck ſych plenty" of Honey out of it, that ina fortnights time the 
'faid Hives were all filled'therewith. *: - Fat 

"»* This we find confirmed by every yearsexperience, that the Bees feed 
- much 6n- Back-wheat ; for when that-isi®Bloſſom, it is ſufficiently ftored 
'with Bees daily- humming tkrough'the Ficld 3 and the Bees by their 
| —t Shanks at their'rerurn home, ſhew whence they have their 
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ear the Hpiay iveſteemed an extraordinary de- 


- 


Alſo Amiiſeedfown n 
Vghtfull food for Bees, 71152 0 I Ho, 2 6 

«= "The principal aim of tnof# Bee 27after is advantage; and it bath been 
of the general deſign of Experimenters to'diſcover whichiway this moſt in- 
duſtriousand profitable Creature may bemultiplied and maintained with 


' * | "© theleaſt exÞtnce;care, and.trauble,” and'alſo'ro thegreateſt advantage ; 


IN NUR FeeHtY 63 wocenbea a- houſe bf Straw, unleſs you can afford 

them @ berrer: their food they ſeek where it will'never advantage you, 
nor any body elſe; if they: have it! not; Your circumfpetion and 'care 
'only'is required/to orderand preſerve them ;-+whichalſois but little, if 
you undeffandtheir rarures andreniper,and will ſcem mnch leſs;if you 


mgke it one&6fybur exerdiſes'of delightiand pleaſure./:1'/ - 
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{ Yer do they: return you an extraordinary recompenceand reward for 
whatever you beſtow on them, as before we have obſerved. 

But that which hath been principally deſigned, is to- find. out ſofne 
- ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and-profit of Bees 
may be taken without the loſs of their Lives ; it being a ſeeming a& of 
cruelty to deſtroy the Lives of theſe moſt induſtrious Creatures, to rob 
them of their goods. | 

The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, is the driving of ,..- of 
Bees after this manner: In September, or any time after they have done Bees. © 
breeding, {elſe will the Honey be corrupted by the Skaddors in the 
Combs ) place the ve you intend to take with the bottom upwards, 
between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the Hive you intend to drive the 
Bees into over the ſame, as before we direQed in the uniting of Swarms3 
then often clap the under-H7ve between your hands in the Evening, and 
ſo let them ſtand trill the morning, and then clap it again; and ſer the 
full Hive on the Stool, a little bolftred up, that the Bees may have free , 
Egreſs and Ingreſs : then clap the empty Awe again, and getas many 
Bees out as you can, which will repair to the other Hive. This way is 
ſomething troubleſome to the unexperienced, yet beneficial in fuch caſes 
where you havea great ſtock of Honey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a 
ſmall tock of Honey in another ; by which means you ſave the lives of 
moſt of your Bees, which will gladly exchange their hungry Habitation 
for a more pleatiful. | | 

ExſeQion is a way hath been practiſed by the Ancients, and hath been xc, if 
much endeavoured afier to be revived again, though not with any good gelding of 
ſucceſs; for if you take away any part ot their Combs in the Spring, they **%* 
are then full of Stsddons, which ſpoil the Honey, and alſo deſtroy the 
breed of your Bees: It you take «way the Combs in the Autumn, then 
will they want them in the Spring following to lay their Young in,which 
they uſually do before any new - matter” is to be found to build withall. 

So that the new inventions of making Bee- Hives to open with doors to 
take out Combs ac pleaſure, are fruiclets and ridiculous Toys, publiſhed 
by ſuch thac know not the narure of Bees, nor their work 3 who fix their 
Combs on every ſide, that you cannot eaſily open your door ; and if you 
could, the Bees would prove too bulie for you to meddle with their 
Combs ; whom if you ſhuuld overcome, yet the former inconveniencies 
would follow. 

Others have adviſed ro make Bee-Hves to place the one over the other, 
and ſome to be placed the one at the end of the other ſucceſſively ; that 
whea the Bees have filled the one, another being added they would fall 
to work, and fill the next, and leave the former, and ſo fill ſeveral one 
after another z and that you mav rake the Hive that was firſt filled away 
for your uſe : and have alſo deſcribed unto us-the particular ways of 
ordering theſe new-inverited Hives, and how every particular thing is to 
be done, as though. the Authors thereot had had long experience 1n it ; 
which hath incouraged many tothe proſecution of the deſign. 

Which I find to deceive us in ſeveral particulars: for the Bees 
build Combs only at the tormer part of the Summer ; and after they have 
prepared ſufficient Receptacles wherein. to diſpoſe their Honey, and 
anſwerable to their number, their matter alſo being much waſted, 


which they gather abroad for the —_ of their Combs, they = 
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' fall ro work for the ſtoring of their Ce#s with food for the approaching 
Winter : ſo that whatever room you give them more, ſeems luperfluous, 
and rather provesa burthen than an advantage unto them; The nexc 

- yearit'sin vain to givethem-more room, unleſs it be to a young Stock 
that could not, or had not time enough to build'ſufficient the precedent 
year, or toan old. Stock that was ſftreightned in room. before, as uſually 
our Swarming Stocks are. 

Alfo when you expe&to take the top or fulleft Combs, you will find 
the Bees moſt there: for they will not ( as ſome fondly imagine } deſerc 
the more remote,and lye in the nearer Combs ; but on the contrary, as 1 
have often found. | 

But that which ſeems tome the more probable way ( for L have not 
yet fully experienced it ) istomake your Hives very ſmall, cither the 
one over the other, or the one behind the other; and if you: find they 
have a ſufficient ſtock of Honey to preſerve them in the remainder, you 
may take the moſt remote Boxor Hive, and place itthe nethermoſt, and 
fo drive the Bees into the other : bur this alſo muſt be ſubmitted- to 
farcher Fryals. | 

To conclude from what we have before. Treated, I judge it the moſt 
prudential way to: have in: your {piarya ſufficient ftock of Bees kept for 
Breeding and Swarming, and another Stock kept in large Gloſs hves, 
whereot we have before diſcourfed, for the railing of great quantities of 
Honey, which they will much better in thoſe Hives; and I fe no reafon 
why we ſhould judge it a greater piece of cractry or inhumanity, to take 
away the lives of theſe Creatures who have fo ſhort and inſenfible a life 
and dic ſo eafily ) for their Honey, then to take away the lives of any 
other Animals to feed on their Carcaſſes; which is daily done, and that 
with very high degrees of torture: Neither can it be any lofs tothe Bee- 
maſter, who may have an Annual ſupply by his Swarming-ftocks kept for 
wo er ye the great Flocks of Feathers are yearly ſupplyed from 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt faxning Ponds of Carps from 
the leſſer breeding Ponds, 


Virgil. Sed fi jam proles ſmbito defecerit omnis 
Nee gens unde nove ftripis revocetar, hubebit ; 


V 


But ſhould the whole ſtock fail, not one remain, 
From whom they would defire thuir Houſe again: 


Which rarely happens to' a carefull Zee-mefier, bat if it ſhouldy 
T, 2 & are 4dji memorands invents fErs, 
Tem. 6 | « Magiftri, 
The Arcadians rare invention we muſt here 
Remember, who with Blood of a flain Steer 
Oft Bees reftored. + 


Generals Which invention. of the Athenian Bee-Mafter is at deſcribed 
of Bees in Firgdl, & with which, inEfieht agrees tho Experiment agg 
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and great Husbandman, old Mr. Carew of Cornwal, which is thus : Take 
a Calf or Steer of a yeat old, about the latter end of April; bury it cight 
or ten days, till it begin to putrifie and corrupt ; then take it forth of the 
Earth, and opening it, lay it under ſome Hedge or Wall, where ic may be 
moſt {ubjeCt ro the Sun, by the heat whereof, it will a great part of it turn 
into Maggors,which without any other careywill lire upon the remaind- 
er of the corruption : After a while; whea they begin to have wings, the 
whole putrified Carkaſs would be carried toa place prepared where the 
Hyroes ttand ready 3 to which, being perfumed _ Honey and ſweet 

Herbs, the Maggots after they have received their wings will reſort. 
Another Author hath it thus, Build a Houſe ten Cubits high, and ten 
broad, every fide equal to the other; let there be one door, four win- 
dows, 0n each ſide one; bring an Ox iatoit.zo Months old, Fleſby and 
Fat ; ſer. young fellows to kill him with Clubs, and break the Bones in 
pietes,bur ler them be-ſure they make him-not bleed ; nor ſtrike too hard 
at firſt ;Ler his Eyes, Ears,' Noſtrils, Mouth, and other paſſages for eya- 
cation be preſently ſtopp'd with clean fine Linnen:dipp'd in Pitch ; lay 
him,on his back over agredt quantity of Thyme, and let the Doors and 
Windows beſtopp'd with Clay, that the Houſe be not perſpirable with 
Wind or Air. .'Three weeks after open the Windows on every-fide, but 
that whereon the- Wind blows whea itis ſufficiently Air'd, cloſe it up 
as before. Eleven days after when you open it, you ſhall find it full of 
Bees in cluſters, and nothing left of the Ox but Horns, Bones and Hair : 

The Kings ( they lay )are bred of the Brains, the others of the Fleſh. 
| T1 Geopanic, 


If theſe Experiments ſhould ſucceed, we may well ſing with /irgil, 


Quis Dens hanc, Muſe, quis nobis excadit Artem ? 
Unde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 


What God, Oh Muſe, this ſtrange Art did invent! 
From whence had Maa this new Experiment ? 


Or if you are unwilling either to credit or make tryal of this Experi- 
ment, you may purchaſea new ſtock of your neighbours; if not with Mo- 
ney, which is counted unfortunate, yet. with the exchange of other 
Commodities. But what need we make proviſion againſt ſo improbable 
and unlikely accidents ? ST 

For the trying of Hoxey and Wax, we will leave tothe Experienced. 


There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks or Liquors out of ror -f 


Honey; ſome make it white and clear, not only by the pureneſs and fine- 
neſ:, arid whiteneſs of the Hoxey, but alſo by fome: particular Proceſs or 
Art they have : Others make it very good; yer partly by reaſon of 
the nature and colour of the Honey, and partly for want of sy gan it 
carries with it a more groſs and red tinure : but if the Honey be good, 
the tinture cannot be much injurious tothe Drink. ' | 
Concerning the making whereof, we haye met with ſome fewDireQt- 
ons, which we ſhall here 1nſert. 
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Al Receipt to make pare Mead: that ſpall taſte like Hine. 


Take one part of Clarified' Honey, and eight parts of pure Watery 
and boilthem well together. in-a Copper-Veſlel, till half che Liquor 1s 
boiled away: but whule it boils, you muſt take off the Scum very cleanz 
and when ithath done boiling, ated begins tocool, Tun it up, and it will 
workof it ſelt : Asſoonavithath done working; you mult ſtop the Vel- 
ſel very cloſe, and bury it under-ground' for three Months, which will 
make it looſe: borh the ſmell ___ taſte of the Hoxey and Wax, and will 
make it taſte very like Wine, : |- | ; 


1 Fay 
Another Proportion. 


Take of Hoey Clarified:twenty pound, and of clear Water thirty two 
Gallons + mingle them' well'togtrher, and-boil that Liquor balf away, 
and take offrhe Seum-yery clean, &c. and if! you will haye it of an Aro- 
mztick taſte, you:may add thisiproportion-of-Lagredients: viz. _ 

Flowersof Elder, Roſematy,-and Marjeromy of each an handful; of 
Cinamon two Ounces, of Clover fix Ounces, of Ginger, Pepper, and Car- 
damom, each two ſcruples: Fhele will give'it [a pleaſant taſte. 


Another Proportion thr, 


To a dozen Gallons of the ſcummed Muſt, take Gizger one Ounce, 
Cinamon half an Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each alike, two Drams, all 
grofs beaten, the one half of each being fowed in a bag; the other looſe ; 
and ſo let it boil aquarter of an hour more. . 

Some mix their Hoe and Hater till it will bear an Eggs by which 
Rule you may make it ſtronger or ſmaller at pleaſure. 


Avorher Proportion of Ingteditnts. 


To lixteen Gallons of Myſt, take 7hime one Ounce, Eglantine, Marje- 
rom; Riſeimwery, of each half an Ounce, Ginger two Ounces, Cinemon one 
Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each halfan Ounce, all groſs beaten; the 
one half boiled in a bag, the other looſe, &c. 

, Note;Thatall green ibaa to make your Metheglin flat or dead, 
and that C/ovesare apt to make it high-coloured ; and that ſcumming of 
it inthe boiling, is: not aUyantageous, but injurious, the ſcum being of 
the nature of 7ſt helping ro ferment and purifie. 


. I forbear to add; any more df the natureand ordering of Bees, or of 
the makingiof Hozey, having lately written and publiſhed my Yinetum 
Britamicuns, —_— of all ſorts bf theſe curious Drinks and alſo 41 
ariam,or Treatifeiof Bres'; towhich I referr you for a more full diſcourſe 
of this part of good Hulsbaiidry, ' | 
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| Of A \ ilk-worms: 


His, though but a. #orm,yet Glorious Creature, ſeeins by the Re- 
| | lation of credible Hiſtorians, to be but a. Modern Operator in thele 
Northern Countries, of that cxcellent Commodity S/k; and,theſe 
al{oare not ſo-much increaſed nor. improved { eſpecially here in Zng/and) 
axthey might.be: every onealmoſtis willing tq undergo the trouble;and 
enjoy the pleaſure and: benefit of Feeding, andipreſervingthem, were 
there but Foodenough. here for them; the deficiency;whereot js.the o0n- 
ly. Remors.that impedesthis moſt Noble Enterprize. : | | 
-. The Malberr5leaves are the principal,and Lbelieuethe only Food that ,, . ._., 
will feed and cheriſh theſe Worms to advantage; at leaſt in; theſe Coun- 
tries, whateverſome writetotbe contrary 3 as that at; Deblin, in, /reland 
the Worms have fed on Lettice very readily, and that they, grew -as big 
as thoſe that were fed with Mulberry leaves, and did {pin as,wugh Silk, 
cating alſo no.other Food; and that they will eat the Herb:called Dar- 
delian. Others have tryed that way of feeding them with Lerticez and 
not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some alfb affirm, that they, will thrive 
on. Poplar-trees, Planwtrees, and: Apple-trees ; the certainty whereof, we 
have to be decided by experience: But I ſee little reaſon for it, the 
Silk-worm being only an J»ſef?, and that it is generally the nature of Zx- 
ſets to feed on fome certain ſpecifical matter 3 therefore the only and 
incipal way that is tobe attempted for the propagating of this DeGga, 
1s for ſome publick-ſpirited perſonsta lay.out ſome certain places of their 
Lands for the raiſing of Mulberr5-trets, as before th our diſcourſe of Fruit- 
trees we obſerved. [- 
Abour the begianing of 443, when the Mulberry:tree begins to.ſpread Time 46d . 
its Leaf, is the time the Slk-morms Eggs are as it were'by nature Kapree _— of 
for a releaſe from their long confinemeiit 3 that it 'you lay them in ſome pong JR 
window in the warm Sun, or carry themin a little Bos between fome Zav- 
ieces of Sy, in fome warm place about you, keeping them warmin the 
night, they will 'foon appear in a new Form: the cut ſome Papertull of 
ſmall holes and lay over them, and overthat ſome of yaur young /atber- 
eves,and theſe ſmall Worms will eaſily find tbeur way $0 their natural 
"Food ; and ſo faſt as they are hatched, they immediately apply'themſelyes 
tothe Leaves. After they axe thus betakento the.Leayes, you' may place 
them on Tables or Shelves at convenient romwanny rut om. yo nuim- oY 
ber of your Worms, and proportion of place you hayeforthem./ = | 
They are raigrncagmny in their feeding ; the firſt commonly: gbout 5.; s 
port mer vey ym —_ _ _ _ on at th of jo n{ſes. " 
eigtit days, accor to the wea z and tne or ulage 2QU- 
x which time of every fickneſs, which laftethewo-gr three days, you 
mult feed them but very little, only to relieve ſuch of them as; have” paſt 
their fickneſs before the reſt, and thoſe that ſhalnox fall into their ' 
fickneſs ſo ſoon. 
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The time and The whole time of their Feeding is about nine weeks, during which 

mo of time you may feed them twice a day, by laying the Leaves over them, as 

jeeding it were to cover them, and they will ſoon fiad a way through chem ; and 
as they grow in ſtrength and bigneſs, ſo may you teed them more plenti- 
fully and often. It is good to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain, be- 
fore you give them unto the Worms : You may keep them ſpread on a 
Table, in caſe they be wet; you may gather and keep them'two or three 
days without any great inconvenience, inicaſe you hve remote from 
Mulberry-trees, or the weather prove caſual. 

You muſt obſerve torid often their Shelves of their Dung, andthe re- 
mainders of their Leaves, by removing the Worms when they are fait on 
the new Leaves laid on them 3 for then may you remove caltly the Worms 
with the Leaves, the keeping clean of the Shelves, andthe Room being 
a principal means to preſerve them. Alſo -remember. to keep their 
Room warm in cold and wet wather, and to give them a little Air 
in hot weather. | to bi 

Lei notithe Room-you keep them in be too+near the Tiles on the top 
of your Houſe, nor in any cold and'moitt Room below ; but. be ſure to 

avoid all extreams. | , 
Their ſpin» ,, Whenthey have fed as long as they are able, they look of elear and 
ping. Amber-colour, and are then ready to go to work 3 therefore it is then 
adviſed, that you-make Arches between their Shelves with Hearth made 
very clean, or with branches of Aoſemery, ftalks of Zavender;or ſuch like : 
whereupon the Worms will faſten themſelves; and make their bottoms, 

which in about fourteen days are finiſhed. * *, 

But the only way that I have ſeen praftifed,” and the beſt way, is to 
make ſmall Cones of Paper, and placethem with-their ſharp ends down- 
wards in rows3 in each of which puta Werm, as they appear to you to 
be ready to go to work, and there will they: finiſh their bottom more 
compleat, and with leſs waſte than on any branches. whatever. | 

Their ircez: When they have finiſhed their bottoms, which will be in about four- 
"g-. _. teendays, then take ſo many as you intend to reſerve for Breeders, and 
lay them by themſelves, and the Worms within will eat their way 
out in four or five days time; and when they come forth, it is adviſed that 
you put them together on ſome piece of old Say, Grogeram, the backlide 
of old Yelver; or the like, made faſt againſt ſome Wall or Hangings in 
your Houſe ; bur I have known them ſucceed very well on Tables, $e 
Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male having ſpent himſelf dies, 
and ſo doth the Female after ſhe hath lain her Eggs : then take the Eggs 
up with'the point of 'a knife, or ſuch-like, and putthem intoa piece of 
Say, or fuch like; and keep them ina Box amonglit Woollen Cloaths, or 
ſuch other dry. ind not warm place; till thenexr: Spring, One of theſe 
Females will produce fome hundreds of Eggs ;: therefore a few kept for 
Seed or Increaſe will be ſufficient, the reſidue put into an Oven after the 
baking of Bread, &c. that it may be only hot enough to kill the Worms; 
for their gnawing their way our is-ſome prejudice to the bottom. 
emink Wheid you have obtained your bottoms, take off the Bags 3 and ha- 
of the Silke Ving found theirenids, put ſix, ten, or more in a-Baſon of Water together, 
where alittle Gam-7ragacanth is mixed, & ſo you may ealily wind them : 
The ſmall hairs of Silk ſeldom break 3 but if they do they are eaſily found 
_ If the Worms are not well fed, the Silk is ſmall, and eaſily 
$. 
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Another way to make theſe Gummy bottoms wind eaſ; y,isthis : Take 
Soap-boilers Liquor or Lee which is very ſharpand ſtrong, and pur therein 
your Botroms, and ſet them over the fire till the Liquor be {calding hor, 
and {o let the bottoms remain therein about half a quarter of an hour, 
till che Gumminets be diſfolved 3 eHem pur uhe Bottoms ineo-clea ſozld- 
ing water, and let them lye a while therein; then will they yowieg with 
mueh facility. A Lixtviam tnade of Wood-zfhes very rob. Wifl-do as 
well as theatoreſaid Soap-boilers:Diguos,) | 411) 1 AAUBL 1 

There isa kind of Tow, or rough. ſort of Stk, that will not wind u 
with the other 5 which may bhipdte "ah $00d Silk 14d& rffereot, 
and indifferent alſdof the ] s eideffelves,o.-.\ | \. Ig» 7 

The fine Skeins, after they have patcl rough the Scowrers, Throfters, 


*ad Dyers hafds, may compare with 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the common and known External Injuries, Incon- 

'geniencies, Enemies, and Diſeaſes incident to, and. 

uſually afflitting the Husbandman-in moſt of the 

©. Ways or Methods of. Agriculture, before T reated 

o - and the ſeyeral Natural and Artificial Reme- 

dies propoſed and made..uſe of for the Preven- 
tion and Removal of them, 


Goce the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of the ſtate of Bliſs or 

Paradiſe, all our- Ations, Endeavours, and Enterpriſes have been 
ſubje& to the various and uncertain diſpoſitions of an over-ruling Pro« 
vidence 3 and alſo of Fortune, and unexpeted chances and accidents ; 
and more eſpecially the ſeveral Actions and Imployments that are inci- 
dent and belonging to this Noble Art of Agriculture, and its ſeveral 
branches before treated of, that no one exerciſed in Husbendry can pro» 
miſe himſelfa peculiar Indemnity from the uſual misfortunes that gene- 
rally attend it; which is the cauſe that at ſome time that very Commo- 

p dity is dear and ſcarce,which at another time is cheap and plentifull ; and 
that ſome Husbandmen have excellent Crops, and good lucceſs at the 
ſame time, when others have the contrary. 


A thouſand Engmies, a thouſand Its, 
O'er Plants prevail ; ſometimes the bad Air kills 
The hopes o th' Spring, and therefore you muſt try 
þ With greateſt care theſe threatning Plagues to fly. Rapinus, 


Theſe very conſiderations have not only ſtirred up the Ingenious to 
conſider of the iſeaſes and Injuries themſelves, but alſo to ſeek after 
the means to ayoid thoſe that of neceſſity attend them, and to pre- 
vent ſuch that may be prevented : which we find diſperſed in ſeveral Au- 
thors ; and find to have been made uſe of by many of our Modern /ngeni- 
ous Ruſticks, and not yet made publick: and firſt we will diſcourſe of 
{ſuch injuries and inconveniencies that proceed. 


TECH. L 


From the Heavens or the Air. 


Great Heat Tis land is generally ſubje& to great heat or drought in the Sum- 
Drought » mer-time,which ſo much exficcateth and waſteth the moiſture and Vege- 
* tative nature of the Earth,.that much of our common Field or open 
Land yields but a reaſonable crop of Corn, nor our open and wide Par- 
ſtures, or dry Lands, much Graſs or feeding for Cattle z yet are _ 
ric 
5 


5 _ 


* em. 


to Husbandry. ©" 
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drieſt Summ 
copious Crops 3 but tis becauſe we' have ſo- much low grounds unde# 
the Shelter; and ſo many Incloſures'defended from the defttuRive and 
ſweeping Summer-Airs, where in thoſ&dry years we have our ribheft Har 
veſts ; ſo that' Nature it ſelf, and conimon” experience; tathi chalked oiir 
unto us a reinedy for our try, barren} and m_ Lands/and Paſtures 
whether common or dpptopiate, againſt heat and d 

Cipal inconveniences artendin thoſe Lands, if 'we' had bue:thehearts-of 
Men to niake uſe of ix.: It 15 faid that in Cormut' they begin topraile this: 
Husbandryzand plant Mounds and Fences with Timber-trees,which g row- 

ing tall, do much preſervethe Land from malignant Airs, and yield a great 

profit beſides. ' See more of. this remedy before in the Chapter of Incloſures, 


ers moſt propirious unto us, and in them dowe re4p the moſt 


ry 
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ougtit, the wo prin-"! 
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Heat or Drought, alſo produces more particular inconveniencies or inju- * Planting 


ries, as to Trees ſown'"or Planted abroad in thegen Fields, pr in Inclo- ? 7** 
ſures, Gardens, &c: which isa very great check or impetimest&ghe Hus- 


bandmaa irpropagating them ; the preveations or remedig of are 
everal. Fn To AOWE Nees >>AL 

r. Inthedrieft and moſt barren Lands in £-gian4; if youtſa\y the ſame 
with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beecb,- or any-other wood whatſo- 


ever, you, may alſo fow the ſame Land at the ſame time with / Furz, 
or ſuch like ; which will wonderfully thrive on the worſt of Land, and 
become a ſhelter tothe other Trees 


, | '3 - which-Wlien once they have ta- 
ken ſufficient Root, will ſoon out-ſtrip the Furze'or: Broom: © 'or you may 


raiſe Banks and ſow them'with Ferze, which will ſsot-makea Fence, under - 


the ſhelter whereof you may Nurſe. #þothet Trees; for 'it is moſt evident, 

that the greateſt —_— grow on-the barrenneft Latids, 'bad their- ori- 

ginal in the ſame places where they grow, -and' 15 moſt probable that they 

were thus defended by ſome ſmall Buſh or Brake ffomm Catrle; Heat, Cold; 
&c. till they arrived to ſuckheight that they could defend themſelves. 

- 2, For {uch Trees that are uſually /plantet-in Hedge-rows, or other ' 
places of Incloſures, '&c. which the Hear add 'Drought doth eicher itn-" 
pede their growth, or totally kill rhem, to the —_ diſcouragement of 
thePlanter; add to the Roots of them, on the Su of the Earth, a heap: 
of ſtones, which is the beſt Additament, and' will keep the Roots and 

Ground about it cool and moiſtinthe'Summer, and warm in the Winter, 

and fortific the Tree'-againſt Winds, &c. but: where ſtones are not eaſily 

attained, heaps of Fers,. or. any other Vegetable, Stew of Stable, &e. 

will preſerve the Ground moiſt, and enrich ic withall : 'bur-where neither 

Stones nor, V bles can be had conveniently, after the Tree is planted, 

and good Mould or Earth added to; the Roots, raife a Hillock about it of 
any manner of Turf, Earth, &. for it is not the'htighthrof the Earth a- 

bove the Ground 'about-the Tree that injures it:fo much), as the depth of 


the Tree below the Surface or beſt Earth. bu 3232 
3. In Gardens, and ſuch near places where yoit may be at hand, and where 
you have choice Plants that ſuffer by' heat, 'Shadow is a principal remedy, 
as before we noted, or water in ſuch places where it may be: commanded; 
In ſeveral places Water is the-principal thing' deficient co make them 
pleaſant and profitable, and the means. whereby to procure it'very 'tedi« 


ous, coftly and difficult: it is feyeral ways attainable. 
x. By ſinking of Wells, which wherethey are very deep; fome” uſe'a 
large Wheel for Man or Beaſt to walk in to raiſe it; others-uſe a double 
b fingle 
Wheel 


which it makes draw eaſier 't 


cel with Cogs 
08533 ; Ct 


wW 


hen the ordinary 
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Wheel 3 but this is not ſo good a way as the double Wheel with, Lines, 
the Line of the Wheel at your hand being ſmall and; very long : this rail- 
eth 2 largs Bucket of Water with very much eaſe. and; kcurity to the 
Winder 3 the Method being uſual, ageds nodelcripyion here. 

Bur if you have a deſire. to.raiſe-2-great quannity of. Water our of a 
Well in 2 little- time, there cannot be-a: more expeditious, wayy, than to 
make at the end ofthe Winlace a larger Wheel, that, may betwo or three 
times the Diameter of the ZYinlace, on which a ſmaller and longer Rope 
may. be wound than that which raiſeth tho-Buckert ; after this: manner : 


DT CE ES ELEEEES 


OO OOO ——— 
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t | g 6360 | = 334 mes "iſ ; ff | 
Sothat when the Bucket is in the Well,.tha ſmallRopeis all of, it: wound: 
onthe. greater Whee),, theend whernat. your Server may/ take ition his! 

oo fs agd walk he uy rye ere? Bugket-be ningss In: 

ich Operagion, 1. Your Bucket, may hold ewenyor thirty Gallons, 
SEO leaſe, and yet. draw. up-with monecaſethanr one of fraven or cight 
the ordinary way. 2. The Bucket may have around:hole in the middle: 


> of the horomy with a Cover fitted to- it like the Sugker ofa Pump, thav 
when the Bucket , refts' on the Water, the holeiniay open, and:the Bucker 


fill; and as ſoon as 7 ps it, the Cover ſtops it-imimediately,: which pre- 


vents the diving of the Bucket. 3: On, the outer. VE heel: may be made 
Tecth, with « edge of W 


of Wood ſo falling on it, that a5 you move forward 
it may. not-ſtop ; t when the Bucket is as high-as you' intend it, then 
the ledge bearing againſt the Teeth, tops. the-Bugketuntilyou come to 
it, after the: manger ofthe Wheel: ofa Watch, Glock or Jack. '4. When 
rhe Buket is up, you may bave a Receiver. by, and::a: moveable: Frough 
tollip under the Bucket, than when the Coveris raid by a fmall cord faſt- 
ned £o it inthe infide, the water may: by it be conveyed into the Receiver, 
By this means many Tuns of Water may be drawnup io little time: If 
your Bucket be large, or {ns Well deep, or the :way but ſhart you have 
to go, you nay uſe a Horte, rt 
.- 2. By bringing Water in Pipes or. Gutters, which. is: cafily done, the 
Spring or Stream from whence you bring it being! fomewhat higher than 


the place where'you deſire is. 
13» By raiGing water by SIS Wuntrmhethy many and ſe. 
yeral arethe Inventions whereby, to effe&t it ; butnone moreeaſie, plain 


and'durable than i 5190p Chapter con- 
np = neon 
 - - 4. By making of( as or Receptacles for water; either for the Rain 


or ſome urls oy to fill them, whereby this water may be kept 
skroughout Summer; - In this are we very deficient; ' for on the 
Moiintainous, dry, and upland-pagts of Spain, they bave naother water 
thati what they ſo preſerye from the Bain. It 


- 
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© It being the Cuſtom in France, where in many places water is/{carce, 
to-preſerve their waters 1h Ciſterns, as the #7ench Rural Poets adviſes, 


1 TI! 


"3 


That if the placeyou live tn be ſodry, rats? 
That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh; i017 4 

' Them at ſome diſtance from your Garden make, 12971 | 
Within the Ouping Earth & fpatious Lake, 
That Like a "Magazine may comprehend | [54 
Th' aſſembled Clouds that from the Hills deſcend ; | 
And all the bottom pe've with Chalkie Lome,8&c. 


Alſo in Amſterdamant- Penice, they keep their Rain-water.in CePers 
made on purpoſe for Cifterns, capacious enough to contain Water for the 
whole year, it being renewed as oft as the rain falls. Why therefore 
may we not here in'Exgtexd, on'our drieft Hills; make Places, Pools or 
C ifterns ſufficient to contain Wartrenough for ourCattle for ourDome- 
ſique uſes, and alſo for our Garden occaſions; if we were but diligent ? 
few years thereare but yield us plenty of ſhowers toſupply them,though 
not enough to ſupply the defect of them ; much more Raia falling here 
than on the'/Continent' where thoſe Pools & Ciſterns are more uſed; for 
which cauſe thi Iſland is by them termed Atul Cel:; and yet have we 
ſo many thouſands of Acres of dry Lands uninhabited, untilled, and al 
moſt uſeleſs unto us from this only cauſe, and have ſo eafie means to re- 
medy it. Ben | 

If you defign to make your Ciſterns under your Houſe: as a Cellar; Hmwt# 
which is the beſt way'to preſerve it for your Clinery uſes 3 thas may you ; 
lay your Brick or Stone with Zarri, and it will keep Water. very well ; n 
or you may make a Cement to joynt your Brick or Stone withal, with' a 
Compoſition made of ſlacked fifred'Zize arid- Linſeed-Oil, tempered to 
gether with Tow or Cotten-Wooll. » hy n 

Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for 
the Floor ; then raiſe the Wall reund about, leavinga convenieht ſpace 
behind the Wall to ram in Clay, which may be done as faſt as you raiſe 
the Wall: So that when itis furniſhed, if will bea Ciſtern of Clay walled 
within with Brick; and being in a Cellar the Brick will k the Clay 
moiſt ( c—_— empty of Water ) that it will never crack. This 
known to hold Water perfeAly well ia a ſhadowy = though not ina 
Cellar. Thus in any Gardens or other places, may 'fuch Ciſterns-be made 
inthe Earth, and covered over, the Rain-water: bei 
by declining Channels running untoit, intp Which 
% to caſt their Water in 


4 


well : 


art 


well with Flintz, or other Sores, which not or / preſerves y 
the of Cattle, &c, but from chapping of this Wind or-Sun at: 


 'times as the Pool is empty. Noteatſo;that if there be. the leaft þ 
chap in the bottom7 it will never hold. Water -udfels you 26: 
-whole labour; pj 11190 Of | 
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d Some: have preſcribed ways for the making of Artificial Springs, 0- 
the making of Salt-water freſh ; bucthoſe things being not yer 
fully experienced, we leave, being not willing to adi: Husband- 
man with {o great Philoſophical-intricacies,teating rather to lead him 
from the more plain and advantageous Method to.tmaginary and fruit- 

| leſs attempts. _-\. | 
Great Cold Heat and Drought do not always attend us,.nor do they ſo frequently 
and Froſt. afflict us, eſpecially in the greateſt part or proportion of this Countrey, 
but that we have allſo a ſhare ofa fuperabuadant Cold and Moiſture : 
but ſeeing that they do-aot {9 frequently h | together as Heat and 
Drought uſually do, we will divide them. The Cold that moſt aflits 
the Husbandman, isthe þixtes Frafksthat ſametimes happen in the Win- - 


ter or Spring. | 


Thi end of $pring when welcowe Heat returns, 
Hen ev ry Garden tovaly Froit adorns. 
- Sometimes & Tree by ſadden Tempeſts croff 
The whole years hopes inone ſport night bes loft. 


._ Andare beyond our power. 

they may not nes far as 
remedies; preventions. - | | ; 
.. Some Land are more inclinable and capacitated by their nature or 
ſcituation to ſuffer by bitter Froſt, than others are; as thoſe that lie og 
..  acoldGlayor Chalke, morethanthofe chat lye ag a warm Sand or Gra- 
-' vel; thoſp:that lie moiſt, chan thoſe that lye dry; thoſe that lye on the 
' ** North or Gaft-lides of Hills, than thoſe rhat lyeon the Seach or Weſt : 
BNA goes to Plant or law ſuch 'Trees, Grains or Plants, that 

can le: woute the Cold ia ſuch Gronnds that are moſt warmly ſeated. 

And although it is not an eafie thing toakex the nature of the Ground, 
yet it iþ: : to. take away the offtnſ}ve nivjfture that-doth ſo much 
cool the Land, whereof more hereafterin this Chapter; and alſo to place 
fuch Axtificial Defcaſives againſt the Cold, that may very much remedy 
this incogveniencez 2x we ſeo it is moſtevidenty that the Froſts have a 
_—_ de-where the Air hath its free paſſage, than where ir is ob- 
:'To whieh eod we preg = v0 ger Incloſures and planting 
of T: a remedy alſo for this Diſeaſe; for any manger of ſhelter pre- 
ſerves theCern, young Trees, &e. from the injury that otherwiſe would 
tb:them ; as, we'ſee in ſnows, and drowning of Mcadows, that 


COT A veagainſtthe Cold. 


perniciouezvhe grnenal remedies whereof, 


| NOTIY applied.tothe Roots 


9 d from the deftruQiveFroſts 
in eh ike dry Vegetable 

 Bito-% ar: tyeh-h egetable, 
will defend any thing from the Frofts, althoy the Litter beeo be pre- 


But 
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But ſuch things. that are not to. be touched or {uppreſſed, as Coleflower - 
plants, Gillyflower-ſlips, &c..the placing of Sticks like fome Booth, or ſuch 
like over them, and covering them with a Mar: or Canvas, or fuch like, 
dott-yery much defend them; giving them Sun. and Air in temperate 
days, makes them the more hardy, and preſerves their colour. 

Furze where it may.conveniently be had, is-a very excellent ſheltet 
and defence againſt Cold, being/laidabour:Trees, or'over Plants of what 
kind ſoever : Icbreaks the vioieaceof Wind and Froftbeyond any thing 
el{e 3 lying hollow ofit ſelf, doth not that injury'to: Plants that other 
things do without ſupport ; and proves many 'times better than a ſup- 
ported ſhelter. | f12 1 TIE 

Preſerving them alſo from Rain, unfeſsasmuchas is ſufficient to nou- 
riſh them, is a good prevention of Froſts;'for the Froft'iajurech no Plant 
ſo much as that which ſtands wet, 4” | cabEyret obſerved, = Cyprus- 
erees & Roſemary ſtanding on-very 'haveendured the greareſt 
Froſts, when athers have periſhed by thefanie Frofts ftanding in moiſt 
ground, although more in the ſhelter. Alſothe moſt cious Frofts to 
Fruits ſucceed rainy days ; a dry Froftraraly tkurts Fruie. 

Giliiflowers,aad ſeveral other Flowers and Plants, receive their great- 
eft injury fromwet ; which if kept dryzendure ſevere Colds the berter. 

Hot Beds are much in uſe for the propagating of Seeds in the Spring, 
&c. which whea they are ern wlnna remedies, _ 

D) «tories wherein to remove pourtender Plants in the Winter,are 

a uſual preyention of Cold; ſome whereofare made by ſome Jegrees 
ow n+ others are, flicable to ths feveral naturegofthe Plants:to be 
pr | k 

But the.compleateft Conſeructories, are large leaves of Boards toopen 
and ſhut at pleaſure over your Orange or ather int your Chia primed 


againſt a Wall or Pale, and Planted, exther againſt your: where 
you abways keepaigood Fire, or againſt fome: Stove. made on p E. 
Aprecachs 0 zinſt. an ordinary Wall watts fuch doors, -muft 
needs avail much in the Spring-time,. to defend rhe and tender 
Fruit from the ſharp Þroſts; and isa much more pratti and-ſyrer 
way, then the bowing the Branches into Tubs, as'fome adviſe: Orhers 
pes =" vga over the Treos in: Frofty nights; but theſe ar 
troubleſome. | OY 
' Tr isevident; that partofthelame Treeberag under foine ſhelter from 
che Rainwill bearp of Bruit,) when other part 'of the ſatwe Tree, 
being opentoto theRain,bears but little in cold and daſtruQtive Springs, 
though alike obvious L.- Ln mmne omen s rr nm ry —_— 
preſerve your tender Wall-fruits et, and you: e 
So hy omen ths Bogacf Trees inchoSptingio Lroprhim backwards 
 , Tolay opeltt in | 

wy ing, i82-very proper invention againfd etie Froſts in Apples; 


from | p 
Pears, &c. for wefind Spriag'thar excites the carly Froweod 
fon, erbens waryriniicioognn@,Coeckny cls fetd: | oh? 


| Tortemiaget eager een ns | 
confined in a ſmall Pond fo frozes: top tlie ; if you carl; 


let there be ſome conſtant fall of Water into it, though never ſo ſmall, 


which will always keep a vent open, ſufficient to preſerve the Fiſh, who 
| can 
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can asill live without Air, as Terreſtrial Creatures can without Water. 
Any conſtant motion prevents a total Congelation. | 

If you lay a good quantity of Peaſ-hawm unthe Water, that part may 
lic above, and part under the Water, it is obſeryed that the Water freezes 
not within the Hawm, by reafon of its cloſe and warm lying together ; 
which will prevent the death of Fiſh, as well as breaking of the Ice. 

. Fruit whea it is gathered into the Houſe, is ſubje& to be tpoiled by 
Froſts ; therefore be carefull tolay itindry rooms,either Ceeled,Thatch- 
ed, or Boarded ; for in Froſty weather the condenſed Air, whichis moſt 
in ſuch Roomsadheringto the Fruit, freezeth, and deftroyeth it ; which 
is uſually prevented, covering them with ſtraw, &c. but beſt of all by 
placing a Veſſel of Water near them, which being of a colder nature 
than theFruit, attraQts the moiſt Air to its ſelf, tothe preſervation of the 
Fruit, even to admiration. [25 1199 | | 

Great Rains prove injurious toſuch lands that are of themſelves moiſt 
enough : for the remedy whereof, and to/prevent ſuch injuries, ſee more 
in the next SefF;om. 0!!! rf 3:40 1 

In ſuch Lands 'that lye at the:bottoms or foot of Hills, where the great 
falls of Rain do anngy the Corn or Grals, care is to betaken for the con- 
veying away of the Water by Chagnels or Pafſages made for that pur- 


In the time of Harveſt the preateſt enemy:the Husband man uſually finds 
15 Rain, againſt which; the beft:remedy/isExpedition-; To make Hay whilſt 
the Sun ſhines. | 37720 Ti )-:0: £66) 


£ 
. 


-It:iisa:grand negleft that there are not ſame kind of: Artificial ſhelters 

made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy conveyance of 
Corn:into ſhelter.in dripping Harveſts ; &:;there to remain till fair Wea- 
ther and leaſure will admit of a more ſafe carriage. 

Worthy of commendation is the prattice uſed in Soemerſetſhire, &c: 
where they lay their Wheat-ſheaves in very large ſhocks or heaps in the 
Fields and foplace them, that they will -abide any wetfor a long time ; 
when on the contrary in Wilsſbire, and other more Southernly Counties, 
they leaveall tothe good or bad weather, though far remote from Barns, 
{ametimes to their very;grear derrimeant 3 fo naturally fNothfull and ig- 
- apa ſome people, andi naturally ingenious and induftrious are 
OtNeT. | 
-: Where their Lands lye two or three miles from their Barns, as in ſome 
places in Champion Countries they do, the covered Reek flava! ( much 
1nuſe #eſtward)) muſt needs prove of great adyantage in wet or dry-Hars 
veſts, to ſave long draughts at ſobuſie a time. 

Where ers, an at a far difſtafice the one from the other, ſeveral Barns 
built as the Land requireth, are very convenient for the more ſpeed 

tioufing of the Corn, for:the"better preſerving of it, the more eaſy 
thraſbing it out, the more convenient fothering of the Cattle with the 
Straw,.-and for the cheaper diſpoſing of the Soil for the improvement 
of the Land;i where on the contrary, one great Barn cannot lye near 


 toevery part ofalarge Farm, nor can Cora be ſo well preſerved in 


it,;nor with ſo much advantage diſpoſed into Mows, nor thraſhed, ior 
the Fother, nor:Soil ſocaſily jv Fn 
inrirt c ; | 7: . 
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High-winas prove very pernictous and injurious to the Husbandman 
in ſeveral reſpeQs, to bis Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, Corn, as ma- 
ny inthe plain, open, or high Countreys, by wofult experience do find : 
Toprevent which as to Buildiags, by common experience and- obſerva. 
tion we find, that Trees are. the only and moſt proper ſafeguard ;'for 
which the Eugh is the beſt, although it be long a growing: Next unto 
that the Elm, which ſoon aſpires toa good height and full 'proportions- 
ble body, and is thickeſt in the Branches, and will thrive iy moft Lands; 


or broken by high winds, to abate the lar eneſs of their Hegds, proves 
Shaw. oght to have"its Boughy of- 
ten abated, elſe it will be much more ſubje&to cinjured b high 


l vet "AY 7 © & , 


Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth, receiver the __ 
in Grte alin ' prevented; 


eſt injury to it is in the Graſs, when it is yon 
and ſure remed x) = al 
we noted of Col «7 


In.Spair, &c. where the Mift of Superſtition hath diminiey” "7 C TI Bigh Wind 
7 74 l and 


al and Natural Sight, the Ringing of Sacred Bells," = v1 

&c. are made uſe of to charm rhe evil Spirit 'oF the Air, whi 
quently in thoſe hotter Climates terrifies the Inhabitants;” thi he rfiay be 
2 lixtle more favourable unto them than others ;_ But it cannot eater into 

thoughts or belict, that any thing we cary db hers, : ge 

Rs &c. or by the uſe of Bays,” Zawrel, FF." Eat prev 
a Natural Power, and ſo much beyondour Cominand'? 
excepted, which are the only Securities and Deferifives | 
and Forcible Enemies. 


ters 


«Re It Tempefs. 
very fre- Hail, &C- 


Blighting and Mildeas have been generally taken to be the ſame thing, xageas. 


which hath begotten much error; andthe ways and means uſed for the 
preyention and cure; have miſcarried through -the-ignorance of the DiL. 


caſe ; For 
Mzydew is quite another Ding, and diferegt from blafting. Mildews be- 


5] uſed from the Condenfarion of a fat an 39 hoc 


3:4 Summer, from. the Bloflom>'and Ve 
from the Earth its ſelf; whick by the co 


7 


- An Fab ight, or in the upper ſerene Region F | 
to a A ono matter, and falls to the, Pa 
reſts on the Leaves of the Oak, and fome” other 
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ſmooth, and do not eafily admir the moiſture into them, as the #/mor 
other rougher Leaves do; which Mildew becomes the principal Food fot 
the induſtrious Bees, being of its ſelfſweet, and eaſily convertibk into Ho> 
ney. 
cher pars thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, beſpotting 
the Stalks with a different ( from the natural ) colour ; and being of a 
glutinous ſubſtance by the heat of the Sun, doth fo bind up the” young, 
tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that it prevents the growth and com- 
plcating of the imperfeA Grain therein ; which occaſioneth it to be very 
ight inthe Harveſt, and yield a poor and lean Grain in the Heap. 

Butif after this Mildew falls, a ſhowre ſucceds, or the Wind blow ſtif- 
1y, it waſheth or ſhaketh it off, and are the only natural Remedies againſt 
x ( ſometimes heavy Curſe. 

Someadviſe in the morning. after the 44/dew is fallen, and before the 
Tiling of the Sun, that two Men $9 at ſome convenient diſtance in the 

urrows, holdinga Cord ftretched ftreight betwixt them; carrying it ſo 
that it may ſhake off the Dew from the tops of the Corn, before the heat 
of the Sun hath thickned it. _ $6-Þ 
.. It is alſo:adviſed to ſow Wheat in gpen grounds, where the Wind may 
the better ſhake off this Dew; this being looked upon'to be the only in- 
convenience Incloſures are ſubje& unto: but it is evident that the Field- 
lands are not .exempt from M;/dews, nor yet from Smut where it is, more 
than in Incloſed Lands. - vhs | | 

The ſowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and doubtleſs is the 
beſt remedy againſt 44}dews; by which means the Wheat will be well fil- 
kdin the Far before they fall, and your increaſe will be rhuch more: 
As for curiofity ſake, Whear was ſown in all Months of the year : that 
Townin ane hoced ſuch an increaſe that is almoſt incredible. In Frence 
they uſually fow before Michaelmas. 

earded-Wheeat is not ſo ſubjeQt to Mitdews as the other, the Fibres keep- 
ing the Dew:from the Ear. _ 

Hop: ſuffer very much by Mildews ; which if they fall on them when 
{mall, totally "7 bes them. The remedies that may be uſed againſt, is 
when you perceive the A£G/dews on them, to ſhake the Poles in the 

Or you may have an;Engine to caſt Water like unto Rain on them, 
'which will waſh the dew from them : And if you have Water plen 
in your Hop-Garden, it will quit the coſt, in ſuch years Hops being uſual- 
ly foldata very high rate. . w922 1116 


z4::S'E C:To:: 1 1. 
From the Water and: Earth. 


Next unto.thoſe Heria/or Celeſtial injuries which deſcend upon us, we 
ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch. that proceed from the Water and Earth, that do 
alſo ina very great meaſure at ſome times and in ſome places aflit us, pro- 
ving great impediments to thoſe Improvements that might oiherwily be 
calil accompliſhed, and alſo great detriments unto the Countrey-man up- 
.00n as which he hath already performed. 


As 
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ro Husbandyry. 

Asthe waar of waier ia tome places proves a great impediment and 111 - Much water 
jury to the impravement and management of Rultick Afairs,ſo doth the ing; 
ſuperabundant quantity ; either from the flowings of the Sea over the 
low Marſh-Lands at Spring-tidesand Higl-waters, or from'great Land- 
floods, but principally from the tow and level ſituation of the Eaad,where 
itis ſubje& to Spring,Over-flowings, Fc, © pad. 

Ir is evident dy 54 40K good Land hath for niany ages yielded little be- orerfowing 
nefit, by reaſon of the high watersthat ſometimes have covergd it over, & #e Sce. 
and deſtroyed that-which in the Intervals hath grown; and hath allo' b- 
ver-flown much good Land ſo frequently,that it hath become uſeleſs: but 
by the. extraordinary charge, labour, art and induſtry of ſore publick- 
ſpirited. perſons, very great quantivies thereof have been gained from 
power of the Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as may be obſeried, in thoſe 
vaſt Levels of rich Land in Zincolaſbire and Zorkſhire, Cambridgeſbire, &c. 
in our Age recovered. Many othet vaſt Flats and Levels thereare oa the 
Borders of this Kingdom, that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or iater- 
eſt of a private Purſe-to attempt, yet to the Publick at a'publick charge 
_ would redound to an, infinite advantage, 8& not al oiaintain thouſands 
at work ( imploymeat being the greateſt check to' faQtious ſpirits ) bur 

briog ina yearly increaſe of Wealth, one of the principal Supports of 
this Kingdom againſt its Enemies, and that without the hazzards of an 
Judian Voyage. SIE +, ; 

Land-flouds in ſome places, elpreally on the great Flats and Levels, he 
prove a great annoyance to the Husbandman, that ir is of equal concern- —_ 
ment to divert the Land-flouds from ſome Lands, as to drain the Water % 
that reſides upon it, and otherwiſe annoys it. | 

As we lee in the Draining the great Level between Zorkſbire and Zin- 
colnſbireby the Ile of Zxholm, where the great River /d/e, Navigable of 
its ſelf, that formerly paſſed with its great Land-flouds through the vaſt 
Level on the Zorkſbire fide of Axholm, by the Art and Induſtry of the 
Drainers, through a new Cut, is carried into Trezt on the other ſide of 
the Iſle 3 that the Draining of that great Leyel, which otherwiſe might 


ſcem impoſlibleo be done, by that very means became moſt feaſible ; So —_ 
that here we need ſay no more, but that as tlie conveniency of the place 
will permit, you divertthe Land-flouds and Streams before you attempc 3 


a through Draining,.if it be feaſtble and requifhy, leſt you multiply your * 
coſt, and be at laſt fruſtrate of your purpole. Þ* / 

The greateſt of our In-land ance to: Husbandry, occaſioned by 
Water, is from the fapdliog ot x8 ding of Water on. our flat and level $*=ng 
Marſhes; Meadows, or other Lands, whether occaſioned from Rains, 
Springs, or otherwiſe. bu RASH 2p 

Where.there is any deſcent or declining. of L40d, by cutting Drains to 
the loweſt part, it is moſt eaſily performed.  *, * - "2 

But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it is much more difficult ; yet 
are there few ſuch Levels, but there are places or Currents for the Wa- 
ter to paſs out of them 3 which*you muſt ſigk we; and wide enough 
toDrain the whole, and then make ſeveral Drains from each pa ah 

orLeyel, beginning large and wide at the. mouth of the Draig, 
and lefſening by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of the Land you 
drain, Berſure.to make the Drains deep enough to draw the Water from 
under the. Marſh or Bog, and make eno' "of them that may lay ir 
chroughly dry. © = | ” 


ao_—_ 
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IIA pore! the greatneſs or 
_ Wind ſufficient at ongtimeor other to keep your Drains Ty. for 


| they infe& one ſort of 


.wette 
©; Over fox 8ing moiſture proves very injurious to Cotn.and other Planta- 


.Corn ; andat ſuch timeas the Corn 


ed.ſhallow. | 
, | Take thi a « 


If you'cannot make a paſſage deepenougtrtortake the Water aw way 
from the bottom of yoor Drain, which in many places isan Impetiment 
of this improvement, either q+ img that you cannot cut through ano- 


_ thers Land,or that the Paſſage , of Hee ſome River is near,which 
' will be apt to revert upon. Oye A ar rs 


like, then may an Engige corn- 
manded by the wind be of great uſe, and effe&t that' thich by ahy other 
way could. not be cog the deferipyioh whereof fee Before in the third 
Chapter. According t wet height ; ba Haiſe the Water, may yojt pro- 
Ulineſs of your Engine; You need (not ,"- 


| fringe reateſt Calms pry uſually the greateſt Drough ts ; and inthe 
Tons ſeldom wabting.cſpecially oti Flats anfLevels. 


tions ; the uſual remedy whereof is to lay the Land vgh'in Ridges, and 
bin Drains at the _ of the Furrows to carry Away the Coperiaous 
ateT. 

** Tt:isoþle rvable that afjer a wet Sumytier Corti is very apt to be blight- 
Ed. Wy Gat Is, nec aver- her ut oh continually 
'at.the oofs of the. Or, maket cru much: want little to 

thou eras: th eroift Vapours ex- 
haled by t ie Sun from, the wet grounds, bo ih the tarure of a Milldew 


IS» 


And it is obſervable {vx when theſe Milldews TS” fi Fan hit 
raih generally, 4s'ſometitttes only Wheat, fome- 
times Oats, &c. The like happens amon gft Fruits: Sometimes Fpples ate 
generally blaſted, fometimes Fly TIT ſdmerimes only Cherries, Hub 
;reroigg . Plum, &C.. like the Murrain i in Cattle, infeating only 
that 
In Orchards and Gardens Moifture uſually hinders the growth and 
proſperity of Trees and other Plants, againſt which, the beſt remedy isto 
double the Land; that is, by abating che one half chereof about a foot 
more or leſs, according £0 the Natite and goodnefs of the Soil, in long 
Walks or Rows, about ſeven or tenfobt broad, as to you ſeems beſt and 
moſt convenient, and caft it on the other in Banks and Borders ; fo that 
you will then have thoſe Banks lie dry to the bottom of your Walks, and 
3ll the. beſt of the Mould, on which you, may Plant your Trees, &+. 
where they will ns FL well as Of OTE fioke drier Land, being Plant- 


lp give rented, that moſt 6F the bar- 

jo Sree 0, eit ther becauſe of Drought, 

they *are poiſoned or gutted 

every. Husbandman Toke the beſt-uſe of 

is Lan = ra by þ ax vg; Wi falls 
his Treatiſe, a 

unds and ins ; then would 


ater of M 


"hercrelrcne 


45 allo fe irrour "Selling that ws cannot 
cn fs ba, &. which may be ſever bn, Cured or pre 


the bottom and of the Caltar with Shett-Lead, 
ery rings thereon to preſerve it from injury. Seretat och 


to Husbandry. 


Cellars there are in ſome Cities and Towns that lie low in the Waters ; 
but this is too coltly a way tor our Husbandman. 

Another way.is to j0oynt your Bricks or Stone with 7arris,or theCement 
before deſcribed 1n this Chapter for the keeping Water in Ciferns. . 

Alſo you may Bed your Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or Stone it 
over, after the ſame manner as we directed before in chis Chapter for the 
keeping of Water, &c. | 

Or you may ſink a Well or Pit near your Cellar, and ſomewhat lower 
than it, into which you place a Pump, that at ſuch cimes as water an- 
noys you, it may by that means be removed. 

Sometimes it happens that the Floor of the Houſe you live in, or the 
Barn you lay yourCorn in,are damp or moiſtened by certainSprings,that 
ſometimes or other do annoy them, to your great detriment, as well to 
your health, as injury to your Goods or:Corn; which if the ſcituation of 
the place will bear it, as moſt uſually it will, the cutting of a Trench or 
Ditch round about the ſame, of ſuch depth as you may drain it dry by the 
fall that is naturally from it,will cure this Diſeaſe. This Ditch or Trench 
may be paved, walled on the (ides, and coyered as you pleaſe ; ſo that the 
Brick or Stone of the Wall on the fide next the Houſe or Barn be not 
laid with Mortar, to prevent the ifſue of the Water from the Earth in- 


to it. 


Much Land there is in Zng/and that is capable of a very great improve- Ste; 


ment, by removing thoſe common and ſtubbora Obſtacles, as Stones, Shrubs &<: 


Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, &c which are naturally produced in many places ; 
and che faint-hearted, lazy, and ſometimes beggerly Husbandman, had 
rather let them grow, and ſuck out the Marrow and Fat of his Land,than 
beftow any coſt or pains to remove them, and is contented with now and 
then a bundle of Buſhes, &c. when the removal of them would not on- 
ly be an improvement of his Land by their abſence, but the materials 
handle arightand judicious way of ordering them,might become 
an additional improvement. 

As firſt of Stones, which being picked up, and laid on heaps about the 
Roots of either Fruit or Timber-Trees planted on the Bounds, and in 
Rows on the Land, is a very great help and advantage to the growth of 
ſuch Trees, and faves the labour of carrying them oft the ground ; which 
charge uſually exceeds the charge of pricking them up : this only where 
Stones offend, or are injurious. | | 

Shrubs, Goff, Broom, &«c. provea very great annoyance to Husbandry 5 
and the difficulty and charge in plucking them up is the principal impe- 
diment to their removal, to ſuch that are ignorant of the moſt dextrous 
ways uſed to that purpoſe; the beſt whereof I find to be this, deſcribed 
by Mr. Plat, viz. a very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like unto a Dung- 
fork, with three grains or Tines, only much bigger, nccoretng tot 
bigneſs of the Shrubs you uſe it about; the upper part thereof is a ve 
ſtrong and long Stail, or handle, likea Leaver : Now ſet this Inftrumen 
at a convenient diſtance from the Root ſlopewiſe, and with a ing- 
beetle drive it ina good depth; then lift upthe Sail, and place under it 
acroſs an Iron-bar,or ſuc hlittle Falciment, to keep it ſtreight; and that it 
ſink not into the ground. | | 

Then take hold of the Cord that before ought ro have been faſtened 
to the top of the Srail, and by that means may you Eradicate any Shrubs, 
&c, Ifit will not do at ance, place m_ the Aker ſide, &c. 

| ———_ 
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Chap. 5. 
Weeds. 


Fern. 


See the form of this Inftrumene in the Plate at the beginning of the 
Third Chapter. ., | | 

Theſe Bufbes, Brakes, and ſuch like, though they are of little worth or * 
uſe for any other thing, yetare they very neceſſary and beneficial to im- 
prove the Land by burning them, being dry, either by themſelves, or 
under beaps of Turf, Earth, &c. as before we obſerved. 

Some Lands are more prone & ſubje& to Weeds,and that in ſome years 
more than other, which is often occaſioned by water ſtanding on it, de- 
ſtroying the Corn and ſuch Seeds that are uſually ſown in it,and nouriſh- 
ing ſuch Weeds that moſt delight in moiſture ; the only remedy whereof 
15to lay it dry, and add ſome convenient drying and lightning materials 
or compoſts thereon, as 8and, Aſhes, &c. 

Alſo fome ſorts of Dungsor Manures cauſe Weeds, as Dung made of 
Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſugh like, laid on Lands in any great quantity, 
without any other mixture of Horſe-Dung, Sheeps-Dung, Lime, Aſhes, or 
ſuch like hot Compoſty which do'tn ſome meaſure corre& the cold and 
Nuggiſh quality of itz but in ſome years, and on ſome Lands, any ordi- 
nary cold Dung begets Weeds, which injure the Corn more than the fat- 
nels of the Dung advantages ; therefore Lime, Marle, Chalk, Aſhes, &c. 
are to be preferred in Lands. 

Weeds in Paſture-lands are beſt deſtroyed by burning of it in Turks, 


624 [Qs before wediſcovered Jor by Plowing of it without _—_— 


Raſhes, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks, are beſt deſtroyed by draining ; 
lothat you cut your Drains below the Roots thereof, that it may take a- 
_ the matter that feeds them. 

he T b;ftle proves a great annoyance to ſome Lands, by killing the 
Graſs, Corn, de although it be a ſure Token of the ſtrength of the 
Land: The way to deſtroy them, is to cut them up by the Roots before 
feeding time 3 the adyantage you Will receive will aaſwer your expcnce, 
and more.. 

The way to deſtroy this ſo common and known an annoyance, is to 
Mow it off in the Spring, whether with an Iron or Wooden Sy thezit mat- 
ters not, for it will eaſily break; which work reiterate the ſame year as 
faſtas it grows, and it is confidently affirmed, that it will kill & deſtroy 
the Ferztor ever after. 

Improvement and bettering the Land by Soyling, Marling, or Liming, 
&«. is alſoa principal remedy againſt all manner of Broom, Farze, Heath, 
and other ſuch like trvinipery, chil delight only in barren Lands. 

Very much differing from Mil-dews is the blighting of Corn,the Mil- 
dews proceeding from a different cauſe, and happening only in dry Sum- 
mers, when on the contrary Blighting happens in wet, and is occaſioned 
t h the toomuch fatneſs, and rankneſs in Land; as is obſtrved that 
Rtrong Lands are uſually fown with Ber/ey, Peſe,or ſuch like, to abate the 
fertility thereof before it be ſown with Wheat, which would otherwiſe 
be ſubje&to Blighrs or Blaſting. 

Wheat fown on level or low Land,in moiſt years is ſubjeQ to the ſame 
inconventences ; for you may obſerve, that the Wheat that grows on the 


_ tops of the Ridges, in moiſt years, is better and freer than what grows in 


the Furrows, which is uſyally blighted by means of water and fatneſs ly- 
ing more about it thai the other ; for wheat darurally affeQs to be kept 
dry of 11Hift and trong ground : Therefore as moiſture,and the richneſs 
of the ground together, vecafions this diſeaſe, by knowing thereof you 


may 
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may eaſily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Ridges : which if it 
be never ſo rich, the Wheat growing thereon will hardly be blighted, if 
not overcome with Moiſture. 

Smut ſeems to proceed from the ſame cauſe: therefore need we to 
ſay the leſs. * | 

Only that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds fromdrher cauſes,as by ſow- 
ing of Smutt3-corn, by Soiling the Land with rotten Vegetables, as Srram, 
Hawm, Fern, &C. 

It is confidently affirmed, that the ſmutty Grains of Wheat being 
ſown, will grow and produceears of Smut : 'but I confeſs I have nor yer 
tryed, and 1hall therefore ſuſpend the belief thereof till T have. 

The fow ing of Wheat that is triixed with Smut, doth generally pro- 
duce a {mutty Crop (whether the Smut it felt grow or not ) unleſs it be 
firft prepared by Liming of it; which is thus done : Firſt flack your 
Lime, and then moiſten your Corfy and ftir them well together, &«, 
and {ow it. | 

Or by ſteeping of it in Brzxe, either of which are good preventions a- 
painſt the Smut. | 

You may alſo prepare the ground by Limizg, or other ways of inrich- 
ing it, with ſharp or ſaline Dungs or Soils, and it- will produce Cora free 
from Stnut ; for it is moſt evident, that Land often ſown with the ſame 
Grain, or much out of heart, produces a {mutty Crop, as may be eafily 
perceived where the ſame Seed hath been fown on two forts of Land of 
different goodneſs, the one Crop hath been ſmutry, the other free; ſo chat 
Smuttineſs ſeems to be a kind of ſickneſs incident to Corn, which may by 
the aſoreſaid means be cured; which ifthe Smuts themſelves would really 

w, and produce Smut again, all Remedies propoſed, and attemps to 
that purpoſe, were needleſs. 


SEQGT;, EL 
From ſeveral Beaſts. 


Againſt the Traſþaſſes of Domeſtick Cattle breaking out of yourNeighs 
bours ground into yours, itsneedleſsto Hay any thing, every one know- 
ing that a 7 gary aad ſecure Fence is the belt prevention, and a Pound the 
beſt remedy or cure, if the other will net ſerve. But other Beaſts there 
are that no ordinary Fences. will keep out, and will hardly be brought 
to the Pound. | | 

As Foxes,which uſually torment the laborious Husbandman,by taking Fox5% 
away and deſtroying his Zembs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. that in ſome places 
near great Forreſts and Woods, they can hardly keep any thing but un- 
der Lock and key ; againſt which Gins are- uſually made'uſe of; which 
being baited, and a Train made by dragging raw fleſh acroſs in his uſual 

aths or Haunts unto the Gin, it proves an inducement and a ſhare to 
excite him to the place of deſtruQion. | 

A Fox will prey 0n any thing hecan overcome, and ſeeds on all ſorts 
of Carrion; but the Food he moſt delights in is Poultry. He proves inju- 
rious a.nd deftruQive to Coney-warreas, and deſtroys Hares alſo, whom 
he taketh by his Tubtilty and deceit. "at 
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01ters. 


Coneys, 


Hares, &Cs 


Pole-cats. 


Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


They may be taken with Greyhounds, Hounds, Terriers and Nets, as 
well as Gins, 

It is a very commendable and noble Exerciſe in our Nobility and Gen- 
try, to Hunt theſe deſtruQtive Beaſts ; and did they proſecute it at their 
breeding times, and at othertimesalſo, with an intent to deſtroy the 
whole Breed or Kind, there would ſoon be an end of them. 

The Ozter is a pernicious deltroyer of Fiſh, either in Pond or Brook, 
and her abode 1s commonly under the root or ſtem of ſome Tree near the 
Water, whence ſhe mais her Food : By her diving and hunting under 
water, few Fiſh areable toeſcape her. 

They are taken either by inſnaring them under the water by the Ri- 
vers ſide, as you may doa Hare on the Land with Hare-pipes 3 or by 
hunting them with Dogs, where you may make uſe of the Spear. 

In ſeveral places the Husbahdman ſuffers much by Coneys and Hares 
that teed down his Corn, &c. whea it is young, eſpecially in hard 
Winters: and in many places they have not liberty to oe their own 
from them. 

The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Corn ; yet where there are many of 
them, the Countryman may lefſen their number as he ſees cauſe; ei- 
ther by Hunting or Courſing them at ſeaſonable times, or by ſetting 
eo Hare-Pipes, where he finds their Haunts or by tracing them in the 

now. | 
Coneys are deſtroyed or taken, either by Ferrets 8& Purſe-Nets in their 
Buries, or by Hayes, or by Curs, Spaniels, or Tumblers bred up. for that 
{port, or by Gins, Pitfalls, or Snares, which ſome ingenious Countrymen 
will prepare ; the goodneſs of the Game, rather than the prevention of 
the damage, prompting them thereto. | 

It is not a little injury theſe Animals doto Farrens, Dove-houſes, Hen- 


Wheaſels and rooſt s, &c. but the ways by taking them ia Hutches,and'iin ſmall Iron-gins 


S1otes. 


Afoles or 
Wonis. 


like Fox-gins, are ſo well known, that I need ſay nothing of it. 

Only that to prevent Polfcats, or ſuch like, from deſtroying your Pige- 
on-houſe, be (ure, if you can, to ereCt it where you may have a Ditch or 
Channel of Water torun round it, and it will keep thoſe Vermine from 
making their Burroughs under the ground. 

Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, by looſening the 
"Earth; and deſtroying the Roots of Cory, Greff, Herbs, Flowers, gc. and 
alfo by caſting up Hills, to the great hinderance of Corn, Paſtures, &c. 

The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is by Traps that fall 
on them, and ſtrike the ſharp Tines or Teeth through them ; and is 10 
common, that it needs no deſcription. 

But the beſt and compleateſt ſort of inſtrument to deſtroy them that I 
have yet ſeen, is made thus : Take a ſmall board of about three Inches 
anda half broad, and five Inches long : on the one ſide thereof raiſe two 
ſmall round Hoops or Arches, one at each end, like unto the two end- 
Hoops or Bails of a Carriers W aggon, ora Tilt-boat, capacious enough 
that a Mole may eafily paſs through them : in the middle of rbe board 
make a hole ſo big that a Gooſe-quill may paſs through 3 ſo is that part fi- 
niſhed: then have in readineſs a ſhort ſtick, about two Inches and a half 
long, about the bigneſs that the end thereof may juſt enterthe hole in the 
middle of the board. Alſo you muſt cut a Haſel, or other ſtick about a 
yard, or yard and half long, that being ſtuck into the ground, may ſprin 
up like unto the Springs they uſually ſet for Fowl,&&c. then _ a ” 8 O 

| Horſe-hair 


—— 


— 
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Horlſe-haig very {trongy ithat will eafly ſlip, and faſten it tothe'end of 
the (tick that {prings : Alſp have in readineſs four ſmall- hooked fticks: 
then goto the Furrow or Paſſage of the Mole, and after you have: opened 
it, fit 1 the little Board with the bended Hoops downwards, that the 

Mole when ſhe paſſes that way, may godireQly through the two ſemi- 
ciccular Hoops: Before you-hix the Boarg down, put the Hair-ſpring 

through the hole in the rhiddle of the Board, and place it round, that it 
may anſwer to the two end Hoops, and with the ſmall ſtick ( gently pur 
into the Hole to ſtop the knot of the Hatr-fpring) place itin the Earth in 
the paſſage, 8& by thruſting in the four hooked ſticks, faſten ir, and cover 
it with Earch.zand theh when the 'Motepaſſeth that way, either the one 
way or the'orhex, by diſplacing or retnoving the ſawall ſtick that hangs 
perpendicularly downwards, the knot.pafſerh through the hole, and the 
Spring takes the Mole about the Neck: Though rhis-deſeription ſeem te- 


dious, yet the thing js'very _— ;& calilypertormed;and much cheaper 
ſurer, and fealible than the ordinary way:r 30 S 24 ; 
\.- Others deſtroy them very, expedi .by 2 Spaddle, waiting in the 


Mornings when they uſually ſtir, & inumediatelyecaſt them up; eſpecially 


bout Merih.when they breed, b ing up the Hills whereunder the 

foottr Young, they uſually COTE Neſts in the ata = bro 
are moſt eaſily diſcetned ; then alfo wiltttie Old onescome to Rek their 
Young, which you.may prefeatly take; 0 ' | Fat 

The Pot-trap is by fog much commended; which is a deep 'Earthen- 
Veſſel ſet jn the groundtathe brim-it a Bank 'or -Hedge-rows which 
wiſely ſet and planted at all times, but eſpecially in the natural ſeafon of 
Bucking-time, about Afercb, will deſtroy them inſenſib y- | 
Allo where Moles annoy your gardens, Meadows; or ſuch places where 
you are not willing to dig or much break the ground ; fuming the holes 
with Brimſtone, Garlick, and other, unſayoury things, will drive them 
out of the groundthat was before infeſted with them. 

But the putting a dead Mole into a common Haunt, will make them 
abſolutely forſake it. ' . | 


<—_—Y 


Every Countrymanalmoſt is ſenſible of the great Injuries and annoy- 14, v Rina 


ances. they receive Yrom theſe Vermine, both.in the Fields where they 
raiſe Nurſeries of Trees, 'in their Gardens where they ſow-and plant 
Beans, Peaſe, cc. and in their Houſes, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 
_ 'Inthe Fields,Qrchards,Gardens,&c. Iknow noreadier way to deftroy 
them,than by placingan Earthen-Pot'tn the ground,and covering it with 
a board, with a hole in the middle thereof, and over the board to lay 
Hawm or ſuch like rubbiſh, under which the Mice ſeek for Shelter, and 
ſoon find their Trap to receive them. "of Wu 0 
The uſual way ot building recks af Corn on Stawals ſet on ftones,is the 
only prevention againſt Mice, and has =_— {o ſucceſsful, that in ſome 
places large. Edificesare built on ſuch ſtones, that they ſupply the defe&t 
of Barns, being covered like them. . | 


Granariesalfo I have ſeen built after the ſame manner: Bins or Hutch- | 


es for Corn.tmay be placed'on Pins like the other, arid prove ſecure places 
for Corn-apainſt theſe pernicious Vermine ; but great caution muſt be- 
uſed that no Stick, r, or other tliing lean againſt theſe places, leſt 
the Mice find the way:to come: where you would not have them. 

In. your: F/ower-gerdens, Apiary, or in- the ſeveral Rooms of your 
Houſe, Traps may be placed to' deſtroy elem; vflels where you can 


"» 
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conveniently keepa Cat, the only Enemy and deſtroyer of Mice & Rats. 

Arſenick, ol the Root of Fhite hellebor will deſtroy them, being given 
with Sugar or ſuch like mixture: the laſt is rhe beſt, becauſe it deitroys 
only Rats, and Mice. f | 


SECT. IL 
From Fowl. 


As the beſt of Contents this World affords hath its part or ſhare of 
trouble and vexation, ſo this / pleaſant and excellent Ruſtich, Zife and 
loyment is-not. free from care and trouble-how to preſerve it (elf 
from. thoſe Enemies and  Plagues'that daily attend it: Sometimes the 
Heavens frown, the Waters ſwell, the Bryers ſnarle, the W:lde-beafts are 
envious at our innocent and moſt deleQable enjoyments; and if theſe 
withdraw their evil influence,'yet have we the Fowls of the Air, Inſetts, 
and ſeveral other Evilsto encounter withall ; which without our diligent 
ar induſtry, are ready to bereave us of the beſt part of the Fruits 
our. laboprs.. F > TEST * el Toiees | 
_ As wejrequentlyobſervethat #7res, Hanks, and other Birds of Prey, 
wait for/Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, [ &c. therefore is it very 
neceſſary that tHe Countrynian keep a 'good Fowling-picce, ready 
Fitted and Charged, which is the beſt means to deſtroy and ſcare 
them away. 42.7] 31% PF , 0 ISIS HUN; LIES 
Alſo you may place ſmaltTron-gins, about the breadth of ones hand, 
made likes Fox-gin,and baited with raw Fleſh, whereby I have caughs 
very large Hawks.» + F | 
Alſo by the irguaing, of Lines,.or pieces of Nets, over the places. 
where you keep tame Pheaſants, Chickens, or ſuch like, you may fray 
them away. | | 
The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſe will keep them 
from haunting it ſo much as otherwiſe they would do. 


wn among 3 Crows, Revent, Rooks,and Magpies, are grear annoyances to Cornyboth 


a2f#DOWs. 


at Seed-time, pulling itup by the Roots whileſt it is young, and feeding 
on it alſo at the Harveſt ; a good Fowling-piece is the beſt Inſtrument for 
the preſent : but the only way to deſtroy the kind of them, and make 
their Flocks alittle thinner, were by ſome publick Law to incourage 
the deftruQion of their Neſts &Young,which are ſo obvious at the build- 
ing tj, that it ſeems to be a very feaſible Work, and much to be prefer- 
before Crow-nets. ay 
Several pretty Inventions of Scare-Crows there are to keep the Cora 
free from them, om this is eſteemed the moſt effeQual ; vis. 
Todig a hole in ſome obviousplace, where the Crows, &c. annoy your 
Corn ; let it be about a foor deep, or more, and near two foot over, and 
Rick long black feathers ofa Crow,or other Fowl,round the edges there- 
of, and ſome alſo-in the bottom: Several of theſe holes may be made, if 
your ground Ep ; and where theſe holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows 
will not dare to feed. I preſume the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they are 
feeding on the ground, the terrifying ObjeQ is out of their ſight ; which 
is nee hos! in other Scare-Crows, wherewith in a little time they grow 
familiar, by being always in view. = , 
WEE a 


to Husbandry. "ve 
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Dead Crows, hang'd up,do much terrifiethem ; buc among(t Cher- 
Ty-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudiced by the Crows, &. 
draw a Packthred or {mall Line from Tree to Tree, and faſten here and 
there a black Feather, and ir is ſufficient, + 

Geeſe have been excluded the Corn-fields for many ages,as /:rgil has ad- 
viſed the ſane, by reaſon of their treading & feeding on the young Corn. 

Pigrons are a Fowl that bring great advantage to their Owners, but 
provea far greater annoyance and devourer of Grain toall the reſt of the 
neighborhood. It isan unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, &c. 


— 


that cheſe devour 3 not to mention the Prodigious computation that ſome izr9r:: 


' have made of the damage commiited by them on the Corn, Grain, &«. 
yet 1t is moſt evident, that they deſtroy a great part of the Seed and 
Crop, ane} wages ſeveral ſtand for their vindication, alledging that 
they never ſcrape, and therefore take only the Grain that lies on the 
Surface of the Earth, that would etherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not 
row. To which Ianſwer, That that-yery Corn that lies on the Sur- 

| 464 may prove the beſt Corn, unleſs ( in Winter-Corn)) where the ex- 
tream Froſts deſtroy it, or ( in the Spring )the extream Drought : It ha- 
ving been of late ſound to be a piece of very good Husbaddry in ſome 
light and ſhallow Lands, firſt to Plough it about Avguff, and-then to run 
the Fold over it, and well ſettle it, and afterwards to Sow and Harrow it ; 
which muſt needs make well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husband- 
man, where they cannot be kept fromit,  - | 

And it is to be obſerved, that where the flight of Pigeons fall, there they 
fill chemſelves and away, and return again where they firſt roſe 3 and fo 
proceed over a whole piece of Ground, if they like it. Although you 
cannot obſerve any Grain abgye the Ground, they know how to find it : 
as I have ſeen the experien@of it, that a piece of about two or three 
Acres being ſown with Peale, the m_ lay ſo much upon it, thac they 
devoured at leaſt three parts in four of it ; which 1 am ſure could not be 
all above the Surface of the groilgd. That their Smeiling is their princi- 
pal DireQor ; Thave alſo obſerved, having ſown a ſrnall Plat of Peaſe in 
my Garden, ( near a Pigeon-Houſe ) and very well covered them, that 
not a Peaſe appeared above-ground. In a few days a parcel of Pigeons 
were hard at work in diftovering this hidden Treaſure; and in a few 
days, of about two quarts, I had not above two or three Peaſe left ; for 
what they could not finde before,they found when the Buds appeared,not- 
withſtanding they were howed in,and well covered ; their Smellin only 
directed them, as I fuppoſed, becauſe they followed the Ranges exatlly. 

The injury they doat Harveſt on the Peaſe, Fetches, &c. I hope none 
can excuſe : therefore may we eſteem theſe amongft rhe great Enemies 
the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe he may not 
a Pigeon houſe, whereby to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils, none 
but the Rich being permitted fo great a riviledge ; and alſo ſo ſevere a 
Law being made to protet theſe winged Thieves, that a man cannot ſ#- 
um defendendo encounter with them. | 

You have therefore no remedy againſt them, but to affright them away 
by noiſes, or ſuch like. Alſo you may ſhootat them, ſo.that you kill them 
not or you may (if you can ) take them in a Net, cut off their Tails, 


and let them go, by which means you will impound them ; for when they 
are in their Houfes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of their Houſes, 
but by the ſtrength of their Tails; which when they are weakened, they 
-remain Priſoners at home. 
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conveniently keepa Cat, the only Enemy and deſtroyer of Mice & Rats. 


Arſenick, ol the Root of Fhite hellebor will deſtroy them, being given 


with Sugar or ſuch like mixture: the laſt is rhe beſt, becauſe it deitroys 
only Rats and Mice. y. 


SE C * (AR & 6 
From Fowl. 


As the beſt of Contents this World affords hath its part or ſhare of 
trouble and vexation, ſo this pleaſant and excellent Ruftick Zife and 
Imployment is not free from care and trouble how to preſerve it ſelf 


from thoſe Enemies and ahyarr ye daily attend it: Sometimes the 
Cells 


Heavens frown, the Waters the Bryers ſnarle, the W:lde-beaſts are 
envious at our innocent and moſt-delefable enjoyments; and if theſe 


withdraw their evil influence,'yet have we the Fowls of the Air, Inſects, 


and ſeveral other Evilstoercdunter withall ; which without our diligent 
care and. induſtry, are ready.to bereave us of the beſt part of the Fruits 
of our labors. 4 1s 0g2 | 


_Aswe ſrequently obſerve that Kites, Hawks, and other Birdsof Prey, 


_ #nd 14 


wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, | &c. therefore is it very 
neceſſary that the Countryman keep a good Fowling-picce, ready 
aug and Charged, which is the beſt means \to deſtroy and ſcare 
enem AWAY. 1 4 TE 14A. 06; 

Alſo you may place ſmaltTron-gins, about the breadth of ones hand, 


made likea Fox-gin,and baited with raw Fleſh, whereby I have caught 


very large Hawks.'-” F 

Alſo by the ſtreining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, over'the places. 
where you keep tame Pheaſants, Chickens, or ſuch like, you may fray 
them away. | | 

The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſe will keep thens 
from haunting it ſo much as otherwiſe they would do. 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies, are grear annoyances to Corn,both 
at Seed-time, pulling itup by the Roots whileſt it is YOuNGs and ſeeding 
on it alſo at the Harveſt ; a good Fowling-piece is the beſt Inſtrument for 
the preſent : but the only way to deſtroy the kind of them, and make 
their Flocks alittle thinner, were by ſome publick Law to incourage 
the deſtruQion of their Neſts &Young,which are ſo obvious at the build- 
ing-time, that it ſeems to bea very feafible Work, and much to be prefer- 
red before Crow-xets. | RL 

Several pretty Inventions of Scare-Crows there are to keep the Cora 
free from them, a which this is efteemed the moſt effeRual 3 viz. 
Todig a hole in ſome obviousplace, where the Crows, &c. annoy your 
Corn ; let it be about a foor deep, or more, and near two foot over, and 
ftick long black feathers ofa Crow,or other Fowl,round the edges there- 
of, and ſome alſo-in the bottom. Several of theſe holes may be made, if 
your ground be arge - and where theſe holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows 
will not dare to feed. I preſume the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they are 
feeding on the ground, the terrifying ObjeR is out of their ſight ; which 
is bg ws! in other Scare-Crows, wherewith in a little time they grow 
familiar, by being always in view. oo , 
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Dead Crows, hang'd up.,do much terrifie them ; bur amonglit Cher- 
Ty-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudiced by the Crows, &«. 
draw a Packthred or {mall Line from Tree to Tree, and faſten here and 
there a black Feather, and ir is ſufficient, 

Geeſe have been excluded the Corn-hields for many ages,as YV7rei has ad- 
viſed the ſane, by reaſon of their treading & feeding on the young Corn. 

Pigeonsare a Fowl that bring great advantage to their Owners, but 
provea far greater annoyance and deyourer of Grain toall the reſt of the 
neighborhood. It isan unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peale, &c. 
that cheſe devour z not to mention the Prodigious computation that ſome Pigron:. 
' have made of the damage commiited by them on the Corn, Grain, &c. 
yet 1t is moſt evident, that oy deſtroy a great part of the Seed and 
Crop, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſtand for their vindication, alledging that 
they never ſcrape, and therefore take only the Grain that lies on the 
Surface of the Earth, that would etherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not 

row. To which Ianſwer, That chat-yery Corn that lies on the Sur- 
| 4a may prove the beſt Corn, unleſs (in Winter-Corn,) where the ex- 
tream Froſts deſtroy it, or ( in the Spring )the extream Drought : It ha- 
ving been of late found to be a piece of very good Husbaddry in ſome 
light and ſhallow Lands, firſt to Plough it about Auguff, and-then to run 
the Fold over it, and well ſettle it, and afterwards to Sow and Harrow it : 
which muſt needs make well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husband- 
man, where they cannot be kept fromit,  :- | 

And it. is to be obſerved, that where the flight of Pigeons fall, there they 
fill chemſelves and away, and return _ where they firſt roſe 3 and fo 
proceed over a whole piece of Ground, if they like it. Although you \ 
cannot obſerve any Grain abgye the Ground, they know how to find it : 
as I have ſeen the experien@of it, that a piece of about two or three 
Acres being ſown with Peakey the Pigeons lay ſo much upon it, thac they 
devoured at leaſt three parts in four of it; which 1 am ſure could not be 
all above the, Surface of the groiigd. That their Smelling is their princi- 
pal DireQor ; Thave allo obſerved, having ſown a ſraall Plat of Peaſe in 
my Garden, ( near a Pigeon-houſe ) and very well covered them, that 
not a Peaſe appeared above-ground... In a few days a parcel of Pigeons 
were hard at work in diftovering this hidden Treaſure ; and in a few 
days, of about two quarts, I had not above two or three Peaſe left; for 
what they could not finde before,they found when the Buds appeared, not- 
withſtanding they were howed in,and well covered ; their Smelling only 
directed them, as I fuppoſed, becauſe they followed the Ranges exaQly. 

The injury they do at Harveſt on the Peaſe, Fetches, &c. I hope none 
can excuſe : therefore may we eſteem theſe amongftt rhe great Enemies 
the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe he may not 
ere a Pigeon houſe, whereby to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils, none 
but the Rich being permitted ſo great a priviledge ; and alſo ſo ſevere a 
Law being made to protett theſe winged Thieves, that a man cannot /«- 
um defendendo encounter with them. | | 

You have therefore no remedy againſt them, but to affright them away 
by noiſes, or ſuch like. Alſo you may ſhootat them, ſo that you kill them 
not 3 or you may (if youcan ) take them in a Net, cut of their Tails, 
and let them go, by which meansyou will impound them ; for when they 
are in their Houfes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of their Houſes, 
but by the ſtrength of their Tails; which whea they are weakened, they 
-remain Priſoners at home. : 
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Bulfinches, 


Goldfinches. 


Sparrows. » 


The Fay proves a great devourer of Beans, Cherrics, and orher Gar- 
den-Fruits, and is a ſubtile Bird ; but is eably met withal, if you are 
watchful ina morning early, and have a good Ambuſh, which you mult 
change ſometimes, leſt they diſcover you : They make ſhort flights, as 
it were from Tree to Tree, that you may ealily purſue them. 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake intothe Ground, 
about four Foot high above the Surface of the Earth : ler the Stake be 
made picked at the top, that a Zay may nor ſettle on it; then within a 
Foot or thereabouts of the top, letthere be a hole bored through, about 
three quarters of an Inch Diameter ; fita Pin or Stick to the hole, about 
ſix or eight Inches long; then make a Loop or Spring of Horſe hair faſt» 
ned toa Stick or Wand of Hazel, that may be entred into the Stake ac 
a hole near the ground, and by the bending of the Stick put the Loop of 
Horſe-hair pordy the upper hole, and put rhe ſhort Stick, that the Fay, 
when he comes, finding his reſting place to ſtand conveniently amongſt 
his Food, perches on the ſhort Stick ; which immediately by his weight 
falls, and gives the Spring the advantage of hotding the Fay by the Legs. 
This is an undoubted way of taking them, if they are placed amongſt 
the Beans, or ſuch-like where the £97 haunt, it being their uſual cuſtom 
to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing they can meet. withal. 

Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young Fruit-Trees, by feeding 
on the young pregnant Buds in the Spring-time, which contain the Bloſ- 
ſoras, and are the only hope of the ſucceeding year. 

If Zanuary prove very cold that the Blxck-rhorns are backward in Fe- 
bruary, then will the Bu/þnches be very buſie in the Gardens. The Trees 
there growing being the forwarder than inthe Fields. I have known ſuch 
acold Winter drive ſo many of theſe Birds into the Gardens that in a lit- 
tle time they havealmoſt totally unbudded the Plum-trees,Currant-trees, 
&c. of a whole Town. 

They areeaſlily taken off with a ſmall Fowling-piece, only you muſt 
= cautious that your ſhot ſpoil not the young Cions or Branches of your 

rees. 

This Bird is ſo bold, or rather confident, that no Scare- crow, or other 
thing, will frighten him from the Trees he delights tofeed on : but on the 
Morocco-Plum, or the Damſon, notwithſtanding all you can do, he will 
ſettle and feed : So that your beſt way to preſerve thoſe Buds, is to Bird» 


lime the Twigs, 


Gold-Finches are very injurious to the Goosbury-Buds, com in 
Flights, and cleanſing a whole Garden of them immediately ; as the Bulk 
Finth will the Buds of the Currant-Tree, The remedies againſt them are 
the ſame with the other. | | | | 

The Chafinch, as whe er. and other ſmall Birds, are injuri- 
ous to ſome Fruits 3 but not li e unto the other beforc-mentioned, who 
will prey on the Buds of all forts of Fruit-Trees, under the very Nets that 
cover the Trees, and near unto the dead bodies that hang on the Trees, 
and killd but a little before. 

Sparrows, although they are but ſmall, yet are they a numerous Gene: 
ration of Corn-eaters:. It is unknown how much they devour in this 
Kingdom, and what a great damage itproves to the Husbandman, eſpe- 
cially in ſearce and dear years. 

Many ways are made ufe of to deſtroy them, but none more effeQual 
than the large Foldi#g Sparrow-net, which will take many ney ak 

raught 
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draught, they being ſocalily induced to come toa Shrepe or place baited 

for them eſpecially in the hard weather inthe; Winter, and.1n the Suor- 

mer before the Cora is ready forthem.; at bath which times Meat is 

ſcarce abroad 3and then theyflock to Barns. 321% | | 
Moreas to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall find hereafter in the 

Chapter of Fowling and Fiſhing. | BU ata by 


SECT. V. 
Of Inſefts, and creeping Things ofending.... 


Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually the moſt fertile, are moſt [x,vz, a3 
ſubje& ro theſe Vermine. Frogs are beſt deſtroyed - and prevented in Fe- Teods. 
bruary, in the Ditches where they Spawn, by deſtroying both Frogs and 
Spawn. Toaxs are eaſily diſcovered in the Summer-Evenings.( by a Can- 
dle Yerehging upand down the Walks and Paffages about your- Houſe, \ 

Garden, &c. IN (1 C989 {6 2 

' To Wal-Freit, and ſeveral ſorts. of Garden-Plants, there Earinot be a Saul an 
more pernicious Enemy than S#«i/t, which you may'in a Dewy morning Were. 

eaſily find where they moſt delight tofeed ; but the fureſt way is in the 

hard Winter to ſeek out their haunts, and make a clean riddance of them : 

They lie much in the holes of Walls, behind old: Trees, under Thorn, or k 
other old and cloſe Hedges. In one year 1 cauſed neartwo Buſhels to be 

gathered ina Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had in precedent: 

years deſtroyed the nioſ of their Fill-Fruir, and ever after they had 

great plenty of Frmt. ug. S013 (646 uf Azt 

Ever obſerve, not to pluck off ſuch Fruir the, Snails have b&guti'to 
feed on, but let it remain; for they will make an end of that before they 
begin on more. EE EINER 

The beſt way to take Snails, is.to ſet Tile, Brick or Board, hollow 
againſt a Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe ; ſo that the Snails may ſeek ſhelter un- 
y them : Then about Afichie/mas the Snails ſecure themſelves in ſuch 
places for the whole Winter, unleſs you prevent them, by taking them 
in December and deſtroying them; which is an cafic and ſure way to rid 
your Garden of them. | 

Worms may be picked up clean by aCandle in a moiſt Evening : if any 
eſcape you, another Evening may ſerve to find them. 

' Your Beds watered with any ſtrong Zixiviam made of the {bes or fix- 
ed Sits of any Yegetable, will not only deſtroy Worms, but prove an 
extraordinary improvement and inriching ofthe ground. | 

Lay Aſbes or Zimeabout any Plant you deſire to preſerve from Snails 
or Worms, and they will not come near it; becauſe the hot and biting na- 
turetherof hurt their naked and tender bodies: therefore as the Rain 
OY Moiſture weakens, the {ſes or Limerenew it, leſt it prove uſe- 

eſs. | | 2B of 
Rarely do Gras and Flies offend in the Fields, Orchards; or Gardens, gu, mg 
yet are. they very troubleſome Gueſts in che Houſe, where it ſtands Flies 
near any Ferns, Waters, or ſuch like places, tehding mnch to the Gene- 

ration of nſeFs. 1 70h 

To keep the Windows of your Chambers cloſe' in the Summer-tian, 
eſpecially towards the Evening, is a good prevention. | 

To burn Straw, aad ſuch-like, up and dowii'in the CHKamber,-in-the 
Evening before you go _ will deftroy them ; for either they = 

E 2 


—— 


* 
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fiy'ro che flame and be confamed, or elite the Smoak will choak them. 
Aſben-lerves langed up in the Room, will atratthemuntoir, that 
you will be rhe lets troubled withrhetn; + 
The Balls of Horſe dung laid in the Room wilkdo the fame, if they 
are new. «O41 39 S179 
Waſps and 'aſps and Hornets uſually prove very. injutious taſome ſorts of Fruits 5 
Herne. to Bees, ©. andare ſeveral ways deſtroyed. Firſt, 

By way of prevention ; thart 1s, inthe Sprizg Or Summer, before they 
have increaſed, to deftroy the old ones 3 for from a few do they in- 
creaſe to a multitude, » ©. WY: | 

Or you may ſmoak or ftifle theth, if they are in any holtow Tree 3 or 
ſcall'd them; if nv Thatch of an Houſe or Barn, &c, or in the Ground you 

—_ cher ſcall'd os burn chem, or ſtamp it in the Earth on them, and 
bury them | 

'Todeſtroy fach as come to your Freit, Bees, Fc. ſet by them Sider, 
Vearjucty ſowre Drink or Groaxds, in a ſhort-necked Vial open, wherein 
you may catch many. | 

. Alig you: may. lay for them Swree Apples, Pears, Beaſts Ziver, or other 
-: .Fleſhy. oe aay-thing that they love, inleveral places;. upon which you 
ſhall have ſomerimes as many as will coves the Bait, Rick you may kill 
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al ACE. $1160.21 NE] Fe pie ; | 1; 
16, : We terra thoſe Caterpifleys that deftroy the Leaves of our Trees in the 
Sumimer, devour Cilboapes, andothes Garden Tillage, and are gencrally 
theeffef of great Proughts.. tit-olgde 4 & at pan La 
i, Fo prevent their NUMETOUS increaſe on Trees, gather them of in the 
Winter, taking away the Packets which cleave about the Branches, and 
byraing them. 4 
In the Summer, whilſt they are yet young, wyen either through the 
coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity, they are aſſembled togethes 
on heaps, you may takethem and deſtroy them. 
come, - Earwigs in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, by the greatneſs of 
their numbers feeding oa and devouring them. _ | 
.. And arg doftropes by placing Hoofs or Horzs of Beaſts amongſt your 
Trees and Wall-ruit, into which they will reſort. Early in the mornin 
you mult take them gently, but ſpeedily off, and ſhake into a Velld 
of fcalding Water. | 
tice. - Byreaſon of great aonghe, many ſorts of Trees and Plants are ſub- 
je to Lite: ſecing that they are cauſed by Heat and Drought, as is 
evident in the Sweet Bryer and Gooſeberry, that are only Lowſie in dry 
times, or in very hotand dry places: therefore frequent waſhing them, 
dy daſhing water oa them, may prove the beſt rem oy 
”_ Awts or Piſmires are injurious toa Garden, and alſo to Paſture-Lands, 
as well by feeding cara op ertiing up of Hills, &c. 
In the hotter Regions thele Creatures are reckon'd amongſt the Peſts of 
the Field; as in Italy, Spain, and alſo in the FYeſt-Indies. Yet are they com- 
-... ....., Mendedas the Emblem of Knowledge, or induſtrious Providence: for the 
- dy jr ay uſed the zAv7, as the Hieroglyphick for Knowledge, every one 
Jil w laying up his own ſtore for the Winter ; neyer robbing their Fel- 
m_ alth hey want _ elves. ho from fort ba 
.-+ Tokeep them from your Trecs,incompaſs em four hngers breadth, 
with a Circleor Row) of Wooll newly plucked from a Sheeps Belly. 
- :Qranncingthe Stem with Tar. E 


Alſo ' 


* q 
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Allo you may make Boxes of Cards or Paſtbperd pierced tull of holes 
with a Bodkin, into which Boxes put che Powder of 4/enick mingled 
with a little Hoxey ; bang theſe Boxes on the Tree, and they will certain- 
ly deitroy them: make not the holes fo large that a Beemay enter, leſt 
it deſtroy them. of 
Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle in the Tree with a little Honey init; 
or moiſtned with any (wet Liquor, and it will attrat che ws, which 
you may ſtop and waſh out with hot Water ; then prepare is as before, 
Watering often of Allies or green Walks, will. drive away or deltroy 
the 475 that annoy them. oa nl al.: | 
Ant-hills prove a very great injury to Meadows, and Paſture-lands, not 7 4:froy 
only\by the walting of ſo much Land as they, cover, but by. hindering A**#+ 
_ Sthe, and yielding a poor hungry Foog, and - pernicious to Car- 


And may be thus ealily deſtroyed : Pare the-Turf off, beginning at the 
top, and cutting it down iato four or five parts, and. tay; itoped : then : 
cut out the Core below the Surface, ſo deep, thai when you: lay down 
the Turts in their places, as they were takenwpy, the place may be-lower 
than rhe other Ground, to the end that Waters may ftagd in it to pre- 
veat the 4» from returning, which otherwiſe ſhe will afuredly ho: 
then ſpread the Earth you take vur thinly abroad. Alſo the proper 
ſeaſon for this is in the Winter ; and if the 'places be left open for a cer- 
tain time, the Rain,. and Froſt-uyon # will help th deſtroy the remain- 
ing 4»:s : but be ſure tocover them up time efgough, that the Rains may 
ſettle the Turts before the Spring, wa 8 
The greateſt injury theſe Vermia do us, is in biting Childsea, Cattle, Snakes and 


C. 
They affe&t Milk above any thing ; and, as od Authors ſay, abominate 
the 4þ : there may you uſe the one by placing of ic hot in. any place 
where they frequent, to attrat them, where you may deftroy themand 
the owber, by laying 4A{ber-fticks in places whete you would not' have 
them come. But this of the 4þ 15 not to be credited. 
But the moſt peepir remedy againſt theſe Vergine, is to keep Pearocks 
which prey upon them. | mY ily | 
Their Stivg or Bice is moſt eaſily cured, if you timely apply a hot Iron 7 cwve he 
t9it, holding it {o near as you are able to abide it : And ic is by ſome Sunging of 
ingenuous Perſons confidently afirmed, that.it will attraR the Venom Biring of 
totally from the Wound. L {tie Snakes. 
Travellers relate, that in the Camaries the Natives cure the biting of 
a very venemous Creature ( that lurks amongſt che Grapes, and uſually 
bices them by the Fingers) by opening the place bitcen with a ſharp knife, 
by a ſtreight Ligature below the Wound and holding the Finger bicten 
upright, for ſometime; out of which the Vetom aſceads, it- being of a 
fiery Nature, naturally tending upwards, 'and may therefore be actrac- 
ed by Fire, it's like. | 2! | 


Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Animals and Vegetables. 

There are ſeveral Epidemical arid deſtru@ive DiſeaſesroCartle, Fowl, tf zu, 

&c. whichſwee —_ a great part ofrlie Hosbaddmany Stock before it 21d Fmt 
ceaſeth, or he know how w-preyenrit; which isofteemet] agrear defi- 


ciency 
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where they may be had is a good 


ciency; that thoſe ways that ſome have diſcovered, and found effeQual 
to prevent, and alſo to cure ſuch Diſeaſes, are not 'made publick : the 


general Stock of the Kingdom may as well be preſerved, as fome tew . 
\Cattle, in ſuch general Diftempers ; it being not our intent in thisBook 


ro lay any thing of common Diſeaſes of Bealts or Fowls, becaule that ſub- 
je 15 lo completly handled by ſeveral others, and is not abfolucely ne- 
ceſlary for our Husbandman to know, there being almoſt in every place . 
Profeſſorsand PraQilers of that Art, and that have Materials and Inſtru- 


ments for thatpurpoſe : yet for that I meer with ſome general and eafily 


practicable InſtruQions, periaps not familiar with Country Farriers, or 
Horſe-Dottors, I ſhall a lietle digrels. 


0f tbe Hue" '' The Murrain is a Diſeaſe principally cauſed from a hot and dry-ſea- 


ſon of the year, or rather from ſome general. putretation ofthe Zr, 
and begetteth an inflamation of the Blood, and cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the Throat, which in little time ſuffocateth the Cattle. Alſo the let- 


'ting dead Cattlelye unburied ; which Putrifying may cauſe a general 
Tnte&ion to that fort of Cattle; as rhe Learned Yan-Helmount obſerves, 


that-theſe InfeQious Diſtempers go no farther: than their own kind. 
Therefore to prevent this Diſeaſe, let them ſtand cool in Summer, 


and to have abundance of good Water, and ſpeedily to bury all Car- 
ion. | 
-.- And ifany of your Cattle be already infeQed, ſpeedily let them Blood, 
and give them a good Drench, &c, By which means divers have preſer- 


ved their Cattle, when their Mgpore have periſhed. 

By Feeding of Cattle in Meadows that have been long overflown ia 
wet Summers, till the Graſs hath put1ified, or by feeding them with 
Hay- made of ſuch ovyer-watered Graſs, notwithſtanding thraſhing, ar 
any other Artifice uſed about the ſame, Cattle have been ſo inteed 
thereby, that multirudes have dyed ; dry and ſweet Fodder is the only 

revention of thoſe Diſeaſes. And ir is more advantageous to the Hus- 
adman to make Dung of ſuch Paſtures and Hay, than'give them to 
his Cattle. | x 
"In moiſt years Sheep are ſubjeCt to the Rot in the ſame Grounds, 
where in drier years they are not, and that not only from the moiſture, 
for then would ſheep rot inall moiſt Grounds, in Ury years as well as 


ja wet ; but from a certain Putrefaftion both in the Air, and in the 


Graſs or Herbs that uſually attend them in ſuch moiſt years ; which toge 
ther with their moiſt Food, do corrupt their Livers, and bring this 


' Diſeaſe. 


The cure whiereof is difficult, unleſs it be done betime before the Lt 
ver be too much waſted :- The remoyal of them to-the Sr Marſber, 


If Msy and Fene-provewer- ths, ie cauſes a Frimm and Frothy 
Graſs; which together with the Bad Air that muſt neceſlarily follow, 
cauſes the Rot in Sheep: therefore in ſuch Summers keep your Sheep 


on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder them in Winter with the 


hardeſt Hay or moſt Aſtringent Fodder. + 

Some Grounds yield a ſoft Grals, more than other, ſubjeQ to breed 
the Rot in the” Sheep-: (therefore feed \other. Cattle there, and your 
Sheep in the drieſt, hardeſt, and healthieſt Paſtures. | 


2 _ - f your Sheep-be infeRed with the Rot; which: you may diſcern by the 
-  Eolourof their Eyes ; ſome preſeribe to Pen them up in a Barn, or large 
-Sheep-coat, [ſet :about with! wooden: 'Troughs, and therein - feed chem 


with 


. 
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with Oats a day or two : then pur amongſt them ſome Bay-Salc well ttamp- 
ed, and after that a greater quantieyzril}fuch rimeas they begin rogittalte 
itz then give themclean Oats another day or two, and afterward ſerve 
them with Salt as before. This courſe being tollowed until their Eyes have 
recovered their natural colour, they wilt cheg be perfely cured. Where 
you lave nota houſe convenient, it may be done open : the ſaving of 


their Dung ( as before we direQed } will anſwer the greateſt part of your cap. 5; 


CXPences. | 

Foldiog of Sheep in May or June, if they prove wet, makes them Rot 
the ſooner, becauſe they more greedily devourthe-hurtfull' Graſs in the 
Morning, than' thoſe nor folded; therefore Liberty from the Fold ar thax 
time is a good prevention: | 


Un eyprovid' Exyeviment fir the care of ihe Faſbious in 
Horſes, and the Rot in Sheep: Is 


Steep the Regulus of Aoutimony in Me, with d little of the Spice called 
Grains, anda little - which give to a Horſe abvur half a Pint at 2 
time, two or three times, with aday or two's iritermiffion'betwen each 
time ; to a Sheep about ewo or thtes Ounces atter the ſame manner. The 
ſame, or the following Receipt,may bealſo given to Swine for the Meaſles, 
&c. and to makethem' fat. 1 


Give him halfa dram of crude A##hnony in his Mear, it will make hin For Sawing; 


have a good ſtomack ; and it will fkewiſe cure himof all foulneſsof h 
Sn and of the Meaſles. The ſame is'alſo Sovereign for '2ny other 
Bea i $34 | 

Trees, and Plaxts, and other Inanimate things,' are ſubje-unto Diſea- 


of Trees ond 


ſes that —— them of, and abate their excellency, worth and darati- Plex 


on, as wel 
and Induſtry, and Skill of the Husbandman to infpeRt into their Nature, 
and make uſe of ſuch means as are requiſite, as well to prevent, as cure 
 fuch Diſcaſes. | 


as living Creatures; and doth as well require the Care 


The Canker, Mof, Bark-hownd, and Worms in Trees, prove very per- Gp. 3 


nicious: Their Cures wehave atready diſtourſed of. 

The Faundies, or Zangor of Trees, makes them ſeem to repine, and 
their Leaves to fall of and wither, and proceeds from ſome hure doneto 
their Roots, either by Moles or Mice, or by the Stroke of ſome Spade, 
or by the Tree ſtanding too moiſt or low : according as you find the Di- 
ſeaſe, ſo muſt you make uſe of a Remedy, either by fearching the Root; 
and if you find any Wound or Gall, to cut itoffa little above ſuch-wound, 
and lay ſome Soot there to keep Vermin off;it the injury came from them; 
or if Water offends, either divert the Water, or remove. the Tree: ifit be 
Planted too deep, it is better to raiſe'it, then let it ſtand where you may 
be confident it will never thrive. 

The general Diſeaſes of Trees, and impediments to their thriving, are, 
either they ſtand too deep, too dry, too cold, too moiſt,or too mth in the 
wind, &c. according tothe divers Nature and diſpolition'of the Tree. 

* Therefore if you expe&that a Tree ſhould thrive, obferye' hrs Nature, 
and in what place it moſt delights ; which the ſixetf and ſeventh Chapters 
of this Book, Treating of Woods and 'Frait-Trees, will ſufficiently di- 


re. 
The 
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Againſt 


Theevesre 


Wi 


> .-; principal ca 


'The Dilcaſes of Fruit-Trees and their Cures are more fully and large- 
ly Trggted of in py Vinetum Britanieum. 


SE C'T,YIT. 
of Thieves and Hll-Neighbours. 


There is no more certain, conftant, and pernicious Enemy to the Hus- 
bandman. Thrift, than-Man himſelf; Homo homent demon: they rob and 
ſteal from, oppreſs, Maligne, injure, perſecute, and devour one another, 
to the decay of Arts, and Sciences, and even to the ruine of whole Fa- 
milies of Ingenuous and Induſtrious Men: every one'{triving to build up 
his Houſe, and raiſe his Family by the _ruines. and decay of his Neigh- 
bors. But our only complaint 1s againſt the common and ordinary fort 
of vile perſons, [that live after a moſt ſordid-mangter; and ſeek not Wealth 
nor Greatneſs, but only'ro maintain themlelycs ina moſt deſpicable, lazy 
kind of life, by filching-and ſtealing from their; honeſt and - laborious 
Neighbours, and againit ſuch, that though-they ſteal not,yet oppreſs,op- 
pugne, and injure thoſe that are more induſtrious than themſelves. 

The ſevere penalty of Death being the puniſhment for Theft, is the 

ole. of the infinite increalazof T bieves;; Firſt, becauſe many 
thereare, who ( ifthey know or have taken a*Fhief zwill noc Indi nor 
Profecute him, becauſe their Conſeience'will not admit cf inflicting fo 
ſevere a Puniſhment for £9 ſmall an offence, but will rather bear the 1-15 


_ —_..., oftheir Goods, than ſeok another mans life for it, | 
© 01:44 Secondly, Some, if they take a Thie!y will racher accept of their Goods 


again, and ſatisfaQion, than proſecute him ; becaule 10 lome. caſes they 


| looſe their Goods, andare alſoat the charge of Proſecution. 


. Thirdly, Some will got proſecute common ordinary Thieves that lie 
by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, Wood, Poultry, Swine, &c and ave Families to 
maintain by this very Trade, leſt they '( being part of the. Pariſh ) be 


© bound afterwards to maintain their | Families. And thus are the conditi- 


ons of many placesin Zngland 
Fourthly,, When Thieves are taken and proſecuted, and come to their 
Tryal; they being for their Lives, no Evidence will, not ought to be ta- 
en, but what is very clear : And where it is ſo againſt one,either through 
miſtakes. or-wilfull omiſſions, it is deficient agaiaſt five 3 by which means 
moſt of thoſe few that come to Tryal are found Not Guilty: ; 
Fifthjy, When they areupon Tryal, and the Evidence clear againſt 
them, either the Jury aretender of their Neighbours life, or elfe ſome 
good Friend or other appears, that it is found but Petit Larceny; or elle 
the Thief has his Clergy, or by ſome ſuch Shift, or Means, or 'Evaſion, 
he gets off: So that it may be, as it often happens, a Thief comes five 
or {ix times to his Tryal. or at leaſt-to, Goal, before he is hanged : Du- 
ring which time he grows more ſubtile, and Educates many other in.the 
ame Profeſſion, and teacheth them. all manner of Tricks: and Devices, 
not only to effe@ their intentions, but to avoid the Puniſhment. 
_ To.-remedy:which, .,were to make the penalty more moderate, and 
without Refpe&-or Favour to be afſuredly executed; it would much 
lefen their number. . 
S 


As ſuppoſe the Penalty y of all manner of Theft, were eobCtranſported 


at the pleaſure of che Judge ; and to havean or- Mark-in 


the Face ; and that it ſhould be free and la whol-for 7 -oobre kill _ 
ſuch perſon returning or ſtrayiy from ſuch itaploy Aerie 
one that loſt their Goods, and 1 poayantern = Thief; : ſhould 
their Damages and Coſts reſtored: I ſuppsle tidnie pr 5p _— 
ſcruple of Proſecution, nor would any endeavour: w—_—_—_ 
Vipers from fo moderate, yet ſufficient puniſhment, Pas 

This way if ſeverely proſecuted, _— Pavour or ; would 
in a littte time rid the Country of the old»Thieves;" their very 
breed alfo, that there would ſcarce/be any of their Fi emu 
Bur if any ſhould by chance appears he wouldHardly haveany time 
tarn his Trade perfeQly. 2 v1 9 207 

But-until ſome ſuch Law be eſtabliſhed, which we bumbly- Jeave utes 
our Grand Patriots to confider off on whom we Rufticks 'For good 
and wholſome Lawsto preſerveour' Intereſts; which will-the better 
pacitate us to ſerve His Majeſty, ard -anfwer: Pad ofankedt roger 
tunes, as well as with- our 'Livess and will atſ>the betrer:ondble'a; 
pay our Rents unto them, and improve their and the wot Kingdoms 
Revenues. . 

Ia the mean time (Ifay) ler'us endeavoarith the reſeryation of our 
. Goods from theſe Vermine and Children of Darkneſ.;b 
by what Induſtry weare capable of; as by dili and, carefull watching; 


tothe Weſt- Indies, or to be confined to ſome wa Mi OTE ſachrlirs : 


ue ehins res quotidie videntur © making good and 
es Hanes: pad d by having our Doors, alls and Windows of out -—_ 
Houſes; Barns, Gardens, &c. ['. 77:: 


We ſhall not here contend with any, whites the Rules of Aron 
to diſcover Theft, the making or laying of Charms, Selb, or Sigilr to 
prevent Theft, or the Art of inforcing the Thieves to bring back Goods 
ſtolen, be lawfull or not : Que ſupre nos, nihil 2d nos. 

But if I know the certain or probable haunt or ke 2 the Thief _ 
I may fafely make uſe of ſome Gin or Snare to keep _ _ 
otherwiſe till I come and releafe him; orIma 
of Iron in the Ground,and ſtrain ſome pieces 0 prccccnl Ra Wig, _ 
the way near the ground, on either {ide of the ſharp Spikes, [C7 
Wire and Spikes are not viſible by night ) that when Mr. 7h:ef walks 
and thinks not of it; by ſtumbling ar 4 Wire, he falls 6n the Spe 
which give him ſuch marks, that you may perhaps know him againſt 
another day. 

Or you may run Wires acroſs your Backſide, the ends whereof ma 
be faſtened to ſome Lock of Piſtol, or ſuchlike, that by the cou, 
only of\che Wire the Piſtol may be diſcharged, which will Ro you do 00- 
tice, and alſo terrify the Thief ; and may be foplaced, that pirey 
direaly agar Bill co Ring, only by the toock 

Or you may have a to y touch of ſuch a Wi 
which may terrify the Thief, Fer Sel you notice. wk 

A good Maſtiff isa fingular Þ ive to a Back-fide againſt ſuch 
that are not of his acquaintance, of that know not how to charm him ; 
which few Country-Thieves underſtand * bur if he be kept with- 


in deors, 6 HO NINE » and out of the 
Charmer 


2s Ofcdafirnews 


11} Neigh 
 bowrs 


..,, out which, or'w 


" Gharmorg power, The ſmatlbayling Curs are the ſureſt an and 
up the;Mg 
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Ald dnconvenience.ir i is $0:beconfiged to dwell by 

Kaujtiplics optKates,and increaſes our Labours,& 

' ur Shocks:and Profits? How:are:we dilquicted at the fight of 

them ?. aroourÞivits deſtroyed,-and our Corn ſpoiled by them 
ther Hxgamne ape fers feſpecially if they think 
ſo pameably to Il injuries, or that we are un- 

lng ra leakremes warle  lilnks againſt theſe Enemies to 


to QUT ether moſt happy life. We have no 


eee ear Patience, ;thebkſt of V 
Yet {ok Re may be uſed to arm theſe Crozodils, to make theſe 


— pleaſe allitdler ir Meures;/and feed their Humours in 
ir-ſeeming-ftizads you may commend 


a OR Yolo $0 proſecute another 

Fr" Method of 

poligy,' Jabey; pay ry probay duoc Exm potifſomum t0- 
$640, fe prope hahitas 5 bs ure jopkate them that rs moſt capa- 
le y whatever they delight in, pleaſe them in it, and 
mac any  owndr ' for you-know. nat « what: WE LORyOY may. have of 
D:nrighborts Belp': ; forattinnes. msy:Thioves ala ometimes you 
may want ſme p icularInftrumentthat your Ne bour hath, with- 


farther, :you-ſutfer great Jols : and what a ſad 
thingir NOS pongh aches, pon een gk lk red. 


_ not _ ſelf fo, as roa5k 2x0 Hh of,another, left he re- 
fake ti3i4/ | 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools and En- 
gines incident to this T rein of Agriculture - 
and of ſome Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Building, either by Timber, Stone, Brick, or any 
other way. 


Dicendum, & que ſint duris Agreſtibus Arms - Virgil. 
Queis ſine nec potuere ſeri, nec ſurgere Meſſes,  _ 
The hardy Plowmans Tools we next muſt know, 
Which wanting, we can neither Reap nor Sow. 


T is impoflible to go through the many difficulties in this Art, without 
Fro and ſeveral forts of Tools and Inſftruments,as Plbughs,Carrts,cc. 

Ic is alſo difficult and unprofitable to make uſe of ſuch Ploughs, Tools, 
& Inſtruments that are troubleſome, heavy and chargeable, when the ſame 
labour may beas well performed, if nor better, with ſuch that are eaſy, 
light, and not fo coſtly : Therefore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcover unto 
you all the ſeveral ſorrsof Inſtruments neceſſary ſor the Husbandman, and 
what inconveniencies have been found in ſome of them ; and the Reme- 
dies, and what new-ways or Methods have been of late diſcovered to fa- 
cilitate his Labours, as I find them diſperſed in ſeveral Authors, and 
have obſerved the ſame in ſeveral parts of this Kingdom; this Inftrumen- 
tal part of Apricu/ture being not ofthe leaſt coacernment : And ſhall alſo 
diſcover unto you ſeveral profitable Experimentsand DireQions in Build- 


: 


ing, aeceſſary ro be known: 
SECT. IL 
of the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs.' 
And Firſt I ſhall begia with the Plough, the moſtneceſſary Inftrament 
the chicfeſt of all Engines (as Gabriel Pla terms it } and- happily found 
There is a very great difference in Ploughs, thac there is ſcarce- a 
ſure Rule for the making of them; aid every. Country, yea almoſt 4 
FF Coaney differs, not only in the Ploughs, but even in every part of 
m. 34> 3 * TET 1 3's crank ot be 
©." Ploughs alſo do not oaly differ;according_ to the ſeveral Cuftoms of 
ſeveral Places, but alſo the Lands do Jifce in ſtrength or weakneſs, 


or the different Nature of the Soil. 

. . Todeſcribe them all, is nota work.for thi 
- brief Deſcriptions of the princips ſarts 

' And firſt of the Double-whee Plough 


rengrh 
then 


PEPE IOTES —_— | _ 4 
zl Of Inſtruments ; 


than other Ploughs, and to be uſed in luch places where other Plonghs 
will not to any purpoſe. Ir is ulually drawn with Horſes or Oxen two a- 
breaſt : the Wheels are uſually eighteen or twenty Inches high ; in ſome 
places the Furrow-wheel is of a larger circumference than the other that 
- goes on the lolid Land: 
 Tuwaref There is .another ſort of Double-wheeled Ploughs, called the 7arn- 
Playgh. * wreſt Plough, which ſurpallech for weight and Clumlinefs, and is called 
the Kevrif-Plough, being there much uted. 
Single Wheet- The One Wheel-Plough is an excelleat good one, and you may uſe it on 
Plough. almoſt any ſort of Lands, and is of that ſhape and form that will admit of 
more lightneſs and nimbleneſs than the other gn - being the 
£8" ſame that Mt. Hartlib ſpeaks of to be made near Greenwich, by one who 
hadexcellent Corn on barren Land, and yet Ploughed his Land with one 
Horſe. - 
Zoglih Im This Plough neatly made, and very ſmall, hath beendrawn with one 
prove. Horſe, and held by one Man, and ptoughed one Acre a day at Sowing- 
time, 11 a _ w__ £ _ hath _ "__ Horſes, {A Men, and 
- fix Ploughs,-plou ; res a day at SOwing-time, in light and 
__— Land. This ſeems to accord with the Plough uſed in Heſſ- 
04's time, where the Plough-man did both guide and drive, 
Plain-Plugh \ There sn ſort of Plough made without exher W heel or Foot,deſcribed 
at. large by Mr. Blith; to be the moſt ealie going-Plough, and of leaſt 
. Workmanſbip, Burden or Charge, called the Plaiz-Plough, fit for any 
|\Lands; unleſs if irregular exctream Land, either for Stones, Roots, or 
.. Hardneſs and; there adviſeth to: the. Donble-wheeled Plough, being of 
.. ſtrength to ſupply extremities ad caſes of Kg 
Doble +1: ; Mx Blith deſcribes a double Plough, the one a tothe ſide of the 
Ploucb- . other, that by the a” we" four Horles and two Men you may Plough a 
Engliſh 1 double portion of Land, the one Furrow by the fide cf the other. This 
provr- . heeſteemeth got to.be of any great advantage above the. other plain 
Plough, yet may be of good uſe on ſome Lands. 
. 4notker ſan There is another ſort of Double-Plovgh much exceeding the other, as 
of Double Mr. Hartlibin his Legacy teſtifies of an yontons young Man of Kent,who 
louh. had two Ploughs faſtened together very finely, by the which he Plough- 
ed two Furrowsat ogge50ne under atiother ;\and fo Rirred up the Land 


twelve or fourteen In EP. | "=P 
additionsto the Plough, if rhronghly proſecuted; 


«| -- This ix otic of thebeft add) | 

for moſt Lind requires'# deeper ftirring tharis ordinarily given it by the 

uſual way of Ploughing, as 1s evident by thoſe experiments. that have 

beewmadein digging and ferting of Cortr. Thi#way alfocomesnearthat 

-6f and1in ſome caſts excelisitibecatife tfoflly loofenertrand light- 

neth ths Landto that depth; bur doth not bury he (upper oraft the 
Oo 


nd ſodeep as uſyally is done by digging. It is alſo much eafier to 
Flough deep with this te Plc oi with' che fingle; becavfe it 
- bearettinorſ&greara burden, ut tHe'one part thereof is-diftharged be- 

fore the other is taken up. II | | 
- - Sotthehave made aPſouj RIEL Ries ; others have 
jp. - defigher 50gh, Sow tit) Hattow all at rhe ſamerinie : But 
wr ff le z2S of | | Va t: C Ho tidman, only ittvented 


the 


. 
GR — mma —— _ It . 
_ y . 
_ —— 
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the Share, ochers 1 the Coulter, and1n the Handles. The Differences Lie. 
{o many, that no one Ploughman knoweth them all. 


The Abuſes, Faults and Errorsincident tothe Plough, are many ; ſome Error: of he 
in the Workmean and Drivers, who when they are wedded toan old er- *!ough. 


roneous Cuſtom, though never fo evidently diſcovered, will not recede 
from it; orin the Ploughir ſelf, as when it is made too big and cumber- 
lome, and diſproportioned, the one part too large or too little for the 
other; and when ir is rough, and ill compalled in the Share 3 when the 
Handles are too ſhort or roo upright, the Irons dull; And many other 
ſau!ts there are which greatly hinder the Husbandmaans cale and adyan- 

rage, and which _ to be remedied. And ifyou will have your Plough 
do you ſervice, ain you advantage, it ought to have theſe ſeveral 
g20d properties, or as many of them as you can. 

I: ought to be well-proportioned for ſtrength, according to the nature Go 
or trentth of the ground you are to Plough ; thatthe Irons be ſharped, 31%. 
and wear bright. Alſo the ſhorter and le zny Plough is rhade, having 
jts true Pitch, with its true caſt on the Shield-board, and om 5 $M 
burp Irons, the far eaſter. I Y” 

W har elſe is neceffarily requiſite in the Plough, you find by 
your Manual and Ocular Experience, than by-all the inaſtrudtions that 
--* he here given,(as in Plantus ) Plurit oft vendatas teſtis wnns, quans a%- 
+14 dere. Yet if you are deſirous to read the! Deleriprions df. the 
fevers! forts of Ploughs now inuſe, with all their diverſities of Go 
#er1,8hares; Shield-boards, Wreſts, &c. I refer you to the Empliſh- La 


frover. 


There may be other Ploughs made for ſeveral uſes not uſually known $ A Twins 
x5 lightly to pare off the Turf of Lats, a+ they uſually Jo thas Fr) 


molt laborious way with the B » tobe burnt on heaps after it 
is rurfhed and dried < This wou part of the Expenee 'of 
Burn-beating, and beevery whit as ren if not berter, 

I have heard. of Ploughs drawn by Maſliff Dogs ;' others protniſe 
much of Ploughs driven by the Wind : but theſe L eſteem as fruitleſs 
to the Husbandman; and rather the n= of Superficial Ingenu- 


of the-Furrow, 
h; with tbe 
diſcovered cup. 4 


ty, 

Concerning Ploughs or lptruments fir the waki 
Sowing the Corn, = and it, withthe: fame gakingof 
ſeveral other uſes'of'ghax Fe at Þ pou will: 
in their proper places. - "” 


$ tc T. web = St _ ) 5 L 
Gan opal 


J "It | 14 
Wages, Ce" Ge. fo &c. ſome with four; ſome 
ke North oy aww viral or f 


_ all IS DISEPES 
Clay, of No 


In ST oerouraieBe= 


wob 't vs 09 _ "nt 213 03 
hiv al £1 20 9I87} nfo! gylas zi: :- ooptq 


There Freda loreralo os of} 
with two Wheels; 


= 


Of Tnftruments 


making them: neater, lighter and flenderer, as well in the Whecls, 
as inthe other parts of the Cart or Waggon. The Wheel+, the more up- 
right or ſquare the Spokes are from the Box or Center, the weaker 
they are when they come to bear on either ſide: to that end they make 
them concave or diſhing, and alſo to ſecure the Wheel from breaking in 
Contrary ts a fall, The greater the circumference of the Wheel is, the caſter is the mo- 
-- tion; becauſe the Ring or Bond of the Wheel is the more flat, and doth 
= more eafily over-paſs any ſtones, or other obſtrugions in the way, and 
ſinks not ſoeafily into the Concavities ordefeQive places of the Earth: Its 
motion is alſo ſlower at the Center ; tor the greater Wheel of eighteen 
feet in the' circumference -goeth but once round in the ſame mealure of 
ground where-the lefſer Wheel of nine feet in the circumference goeth 
twice; and ſo according tothe ſame Rule and proportion, where the dit- 
Ference is greater or leſſer : therefore the leſſer the Wheels are of any Cart, 
1; Waggon or Plough, the heavier it goes, and more unevenly or jogging. 
The reaſon why the Fore-wheels are lefſer in a Waggon, is only for its 
convenienty im turning. - | 
New ſire of, The bigher a Cart or Waggon is ſet, the more apt it ts for overturning : 
Carts. but becauſetheſetting of it:low, and the height of the Wheels, after the 
uſual way of placing'them;' cannot conſiſt rogether ; therefore it may 
provevery commodioustoplace the Bed of the Cart under the Axle-tree, 
at'tuch diſtance as the depth or ſhallowneſs of the ways or waters you are 
 ro'gd through will bear'; for by this means part of the weight will be un- 
he Axle-tree, which will ſo far counterpoiſe 'what is above, that it 
will very much' prevent the overturning or overſetting the Cart or Wag- 
»--— %. gov: For/weevidently ſce, that the higher a Load Jlieth, whether it be 
' 4, K&y;/Cornz' Straw, &s. the eaſier it overſets; and'the lower it lies, as 
Stories, Metals; &c. the more rarely ; ifyou make the Tail of the Cart or 
Wa3geon turning upwards, Icannot perceive any inconvenience can ariſe 
from. this way. 1K) JOATt ;! | | 
+ [They are much morecurious in making bf them in ſome places, than in 
other; as in Holland they make them very neat, and light ; one Horſe ſhall 
effet as much wirh a ſlender, neat, and light Cartand Wheels, as two 
ſhall with a cumberſome heavy one. | 
» . .c'Ti China, Waggonsare' made to paſs frequently with Sails, like Ships, 
Sm 025 Hifſtoriogtaphers relatd2Y'Ir's probable their Winds are more certain 
- -.2 andoonflantyahdtheir ways'more{level than chey are here. In Holland a 
Hartlibs Waggon was lately framed, which with ordinary Sails carried thirty 
Logacye ple fixty Engliſh miles in four hours: I have ſeen much done of this na- 
| ture, and more might be dane, as. coming a Cart or Waggon move a- 
gainſt the Wind ;- and the more the Wind blows, the faſter ir ſhall moye 


againſt it, by the help of the tual Skrew, &c. But theſe being not 
to our preſent purpoſe { ſhall lepve to others, 
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'> 21: Of -ſeqeral other biftruments ufed| in Di ging, &c. 
e19120 Of vena ol; 2ni2IAIb ils © 2lil doit 1 gore þ _ 
0 The Trendhing-Plovigh o#Doulter iga certain loftrument uſed.ia Mea- 
een ar Paftare idoycuridurahitsfides of Trenghes,, Carriages or 
Drafas ;-orit Woſdd:iwv auttingout therfides of 'Tprffor the raking of it 
Whole, to the intent to lay it down again in the ſame or ſome other 
= : Itis only a long ſtale or handle, with a Button at the end for ones 


hand 


Ty __—— 
: : 


and. 'Buldingh. $433 
hand, and at che ocher end it turns upwards, like the root ofa FViough, © 


toſlide on the Ground ; ia: Wwhisth __ malt. be placed a. Caulter or 
Ep A + 


” 


I... 0" Mc. & an. 


* Knife of that length you inte Turf tobe 1g, gepth: © 1 
Several faſhions there are of then, ſome with one Wheel, ſome wit! 
two, ſome with none ; you may make them as you pleaſe. _. 74 
Thezg'are magydorisof YRdes, 4ccording to the diverlities of places, of Spazes, 
and the ſeveral occaſions _ humoyrs -_ Men. — ol 
One ſort is made very thigg nd ſharp, with a et to pitt! the Tw6: 
Stail in, like the ing Bp Bit we. Reon and noe. Foes 
in ſhape mugh likealSpsdg1 3 of very great uſe to {ame (ithough 


hardlyknbws £9 J tthe Turf after it is market, out 

with 4 1 ren Fa rm isttjdoth with much eaſe and expeditiay. 
For the _— of T $48i/YVatry, Clay 16s RA Ga0tlgndeuriey Tren bing- 

uſually uſe a Spade, with a Zenget or Fix like a knife, turned up 

ſide of the Spade, and ſometimes of both fides, to divide the Clay. or 


by the $5pa4c. 

moiſt Korg» and cutthe.lme{bRoots that it compelegn piygy= ©2Gi) |, 1 
The ordinary Spade is made ſeveral ways ; but the mag COmmMend- comes 
ir due (txength : Spode 


able are the lighteſt &thinad?; ht, not wanting the 
the cleaner they arekopty, 4b4dbedrer fhey work, - | 
The How is an Inftrumens great a\lvahg.: it.ig; Pity it's The How. 
no more uſed. Ifithe fpare times! of the year ( except when the Earth 
is frozen ) were but made uſe-of.to How the ſeveral Creeks, Cotngts, 
and Patches of your Land, x; d undoubtedly prove a very: great ,.. 
improvement. Mgte hereobig gheir proper places.. .o6g-r0i4 117 7 MPS 
Beſides the 8p44s and Aw; atid their kinds, therg:-g© 0tDeT outer Infro 
Inſtruments uked by.the Hys n for the grubbigg and; zaifipg: of ment: uſed in 
Trees both great and {mall a es, Brakes, &c. and for th iy Pinging: $cs 


- 


holes and paſſages in hard apdif@ny Lands for ſeyeral ——— 
the Loading and ſpreadipgotDubg, Earth, &c. {11112 3 20912 
As Mattocks, Pighte>ts, Grabbing*axes ; and alſo the great Inftrumgit 
deſcribed by Mr Platt, for the:quiek riddance of Shrubs, Broom, [ar 
ſuch. like, mentioried, befoxey'Ghap. 10. The Iron crow os! drow'ber, are 
not to be wanting : Alſo Shawls, the Dang-fork, Mole-[pedevy or Paddle- 
ſtaffs, you will ſormezinieshave octafion for. 72 


SEQT. I'V. bas 21195 * 
o1-t;H 280 


Other Units Inſtruments. eh” 


He bat-goes a borrowing, goes' « {dyrowing, is an old and true'Provarb*: 
Thereforein behoves our” uebandman-that intends to thrive; 6 pof-. 
ſe(s or furniſh kimſelf with all things necefſary, and of preſent neceffity. 
for his Occupation, that he may notput* himſelf to the trouhle of bor- 
rowing, northe e is likely to ſuſtain for want of, gor the 


ſcorn or difgrace thing nl 30 
That you may not be z Ar at leaſt ofthe moſt uſefull 
re-mentioned, I will enumerate 


& | 
hihoncnde 6 


, 
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a . deed. 


 Inflruments. 


FOR No a a 


Be to the Arable and 
ELIE land ere” 


Harrows. 
Drags. 


Yokes for Oxen. 


| 


Skrein for Cora: 


To Meadows and Paſtures, 


_ a 


i Cog r Hay-recks. k 
- SED : 


Hand-barrows. 
Wheel-barrows. 
Dibbles. 


Hammer and Nails. 
Pincers. 
Bridle'and Saddle. 


Nail-piercers or Girmlets. 
- 
ef- 


Trowels for Houſe and Garaen. 


.| Hod and Tray. 


Hog-yokes and 
Marks for agus "Utenſils, 


Scales and Weights. 


An Aul, and every other thing 
neceffary. 


$:BCT. Y. 


of Amendments and profitable Experiments 
m Bulding. 


© As the Manners and Cuſtoms 
rncr berry rnb oe 
merly rude and ſatvage Countrys, 


of Men are in every Age 
and Perfeftion itt theſe Norrhesn, a for- 


refined, and 


grow more exaQ, = 


or rather 
imitate the other. more Sowrberly, nd firſt civilized parts in 


£%4ge, Manners, Arts, and Seiexces; ſo do they alſocndeayeut to Fort 


their 


and Buildmgr, ® 
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their moſt groſs, undigeſted, and ill-contrived Sira#ares and Eaifices, not 


only in Cities and 7owns, bat in their Country Villages alſo; that we now 


compare ſome of our C:ties and 7Zowns with moſt of theirs, and even excel 


them in ſeveral; and that not a few of our moſt ſuavious and deleQable' 


Rural Sears, as well for 'their Magnificent, Regular, and Artificial 
Struftures, and moſt Ingenious contrivances, as 1n their moſt ſalubrious, 
convenient. and pleaſant Scituarians. 

And for the future, -were but the Rules of 4rchiteFure duly obſerved, 
and thole new and compleat Methods and Models contrived for Building, 
and the Scituations of places, according to rhe beft judgments takeri no- 
rice of in ſuch Buildings that may hereafter be raiſed, either de Novo, or 
in the reſtoring or reedifying of ' our ancient and decayed Seats in our 
Country-Villages, our Exgland in a few Ages would appear a Kingdom 
beſet and adorned in every part with curious and admirable Habitations, 
poſſe!t with noble and ingenious Inhabitants; and would at large repre- 
leat to the view of all, what Middleſex it's Epitome-now doth-; and would 
_—_— the Envy of other Nations, as' the Land'of Canaan former- 

" Thinfore let - tie adviſe all ſuch that are willing or-neceffitated to 
Build, that they ſir down and conſider of the Manner and Meth9d of Buil- 
ding, as well as of the Charge and Expence; and that-they will make 
choice of ſuch Surveyors and Wotknien that undefſtand what they go 
abour, and not be guided or perſuaded-by fuck that dre Wedded to an 
old deformed Cuſtom, who will in no-wiſe conſent to a more compleat 
way, although it be much more Beautiful and Regular, and alfo with 
leſs Materials, and cheaper, and - more convenient than the other; for no 
other reaſon but that it 1sa Novel, and not as our Forefathers did before 
us, yet perhaps are Willing to beſtow expence enough upon it in edfriching 
it, although bur with litrle Skill or Art. But I ſuppoſe it is berter to erect 
that which will be pleaſing to, and content both Wiſe-men and Fools; than 
thar, though done by the fame Coſt and Experice, which will only pleaſe 
Fools. | | 28014) 

This isa digreſſion from our intended defign, and hete inſerted only to 
perſiwade ſuch that intend any ftore of Ruilding, to make nſe of ſuch Au- 
thors and Perſons thar underſtand that Art, which in this place we do 
not undert:k2 toreach, only ſhall give the Husbandman'a'few' general 
Rules and Direftions that I have caſually met withall, about the Sittati- 
on and Building of a plain Country Seat, andthe building of Walls, 
Barns, Mills, oe” | OT ORE fi £ 

Prediam Ruſticum bonum Celum hbeat, 8c. 


Tet your Country bouſe 
in « good Soil; let it 


© heve « good Air, ind »0t open t0 Tempeſts, Sthted The ſeinunion 
herein excell, if 70s can ; letit fland eben 6g ang of ® Houſe. 


behold the' South, in « healthy place ; let there be no want of Workmen or © 


Labbuters; let there be good Water, and let it ftand near [ome City or May- 
ker-Towy, or the Sea, or ſome Navigable River, 'or have a good Road or way 
war; Thus Cavadrijes.  -* e990 2127 085 e2 TEN CONOPSNTONEUAY 

-- Littke more can be faid, but that Woods alſo as well'as water may be 
near'it, they being the principal things that adorn a Country: Habiration : 


But if you cannor conveniently ſeat'your Houſt amongſt the ''Trees, yet 


are there few places but you may raiſe ſpeedily Trees about your Houſe, 
= 


G ay 


4.4% . 
> 
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Chop.6, as before we direGted, it being far better to have your Houſe detended 
by Trees than Hills; for theſe yield a cooling, retreſhing,ſweet and healthy 
Aix and Shade, during the heat of Summer, and very much break the cold 
winds and Tempeſt trom every Coaſt 1n the Winter. The other accor- 
ding /as they are ſituated, defend only from ſome certain Winds; and if 
they are-on the Norrb-fide of your Houle, as they defend you from that 
Air in the Winter, ſo do they _— you of it inthe Summer ; if they 
afe on the Sowrh-lide, it otherwiſe provesas inconvenient. Beſides, they 
yield not the pleaſures and contentments, aor the varieties of ObleQati- 
ons to the ingenious Ruſtick, as the tall Hivps of Trecs, and pleaſant 
Groves do; yet are Hills.cloathed with Coppices, or otherwiſe impro- 
ved, pleaſant objeRts, fo that they ftand not too near your Houſe. 


If On thy Native Soil thos doſt prepare 
Teerett a Villa, you wrſt place it there, 
Where 4 free Proſpett does it ſelf extend 
Inmo a Garden 5 mbere the '\un may lend 
erm from the Eaſt ; his radiant heat 

| Should o7 your Houſe through various Windows beat. 
But on that fide which chiefly open lyes 

: Tothe North-wind, whence Storms apd Showers ariſe, 
There Plant « Wood ; for without that defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northers Violence. 


——— 


Rapinus, 


Let not your Houſe be too low ſeated, left you loſe the conveniency 
of Cellars: But if you cannot bur build on low grounds, ſet the lower 
Floor of your, Houſe the higher, co ſupply the want in your Cellar of 
what you cannot fink in the ground; for in ſuch low and moilt grounds, 
it- conduceth much .to the drineſs and healchineſs of the Air, to have 
Cellars HART the Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good, and Cieled un- 
derneath. | 
-- It is very inconvenient to Build Barns, Stables, or fuch like places too 
near 40 yaur Houle, becauſe Cattle, Poultry, and ſuch like, require to be 

ept pear themy which would then annoy your Houſe, Let your Gar- 
joyn49 ane, if not more &des of your Houſe; for what can be more 
pleaſant forthe moſt part of the year, than to look out at the Windows 
of your Parler: and Chambers into a Garden £ What ſides of your Houſe 
are not joyning to your Garden, let there be Courts or Yards kept from 
Cattle, Poultry, &sc. and Plantediwith Trees, to ſhade, defend and re- 
_ your Houſe; aad the Walls alſo Planted ' wuh Vines, and other 

__ _— 
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ot, more than if it be built like an H, or ſome other ſuch like Figure ; 
which maketh it ſtand better and firmer againſt the Winds, and Light 
and Air come every way to it; every Room is near the one to the o- 
ther. The Offices, as the Kitchin, Dairy-rooms, Brewing and Baking- 
rooms, are near unto the Hall, which only divides between thoſe and the 


Parlers, &«. Several Deſcriptions and Draughts -of Foundations could 
I give you here, were not the cutting of them too-coſtlyFor ſo Ruſtick - 


a work to bear. The Walls, where Brick may be had,' are beſt and 
moſt ſecurely raifed with it, and with little Coft, if you raiſe firm and 
ſtrong Columns at the corners of your Houſe, of ſtrength ſufficient tro 
ſupport the Roof or main Beams : you-may Build them ſquare, and be- 


tween them may you raiſe the Walls with the ſame Materials,” and Work - 


them up together with the Corzers or Columns, leavirig the one half of the 


extraordinary breadth of the Column without, and the other within the / 


Wall z whereby you will fave much Coſtand Charges both in Materials 
and Workmanſhip, and yet your houſe firm and ſtrong. 2 


The heavier any Covering is to a Houſe, the greater is the expence in Bef covering 


railing the whole Frame or Building to ſupport it, and the ſooner doth f* *Heſe 


it require reparations ; therefore healing with Lead'or flat Stone is not to 
be approved of, by reaſon of its weight, where Earthen Tile, Slate, or 
Shingle may be had : Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made of Clay are- 
thecheavieſt, and moſt in uſe. MPT 
Pax-tiles, ſuch as come from Hollend, are the beſt and lighteſt covering 
of any ſort of Tiles 3 andit is to be admired at, that another Nation can 


tranſport ſo Earthy a Commodity, and pay all Duties, &c. and ſell them ., 


at our own doors at a cheaper rate than we can make them 5 and yet have * 


ood Materials, and Fuel more plentifull than they. 


we as 
A Compalition of Clay, Sand, &«. is cafily made for Tiles, that ſhall of Tile; 
cs, &G 


make them not only thinner and lighter, but alſo ftronger and more dura- 
ble, if ingenious men would undertake it ; which are rare to be found in 
ſodirty, yet neceſſary an Occupation ; which would'fave very-much charge 
and materials in Building, if it were truly proſecuted. _ 

The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, &c. and with ſuch a Compoſition may 
be made in Molds all Window-frames for a Houſe of different work and 
magnitudes, and Chimneyepieces, and frames for doors, &c. in ſeveral 
pieces made in Molds, that when they are burnt may be ſet'rogether with 
a fine red Cement, and ſeem to be as one entive'plice ; whereby may be 
imitated all Stone-work now uſed in'Buildingy ahd it will very well ſup- 
ply its defe& where Stones are ſcarce and dear ;' and 'alſs may fave ver 
much Timber which is now uſed in Brick-building, and appear muc 
more compleat and beautiful, and be of more ftrength- and of longer con- 
tinuance than Timber or ordinary Brick, and is very feaſible; as we per- 
ceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin, and durable, to carry water 
under the ground at Port/month; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates 
for Chimneys, made by Sir Jobs Winter formerly at Charing-Croſs, of 
a great bigneſs and thickneſs ; which are evident and fufficient de- 
monſtrations of the poſſibility of making work fine; thin, and light, for 
Tiles either plain or crooked, and for the making of great work in Molds, 
w_ the cnpogh Burning of them for Doors, Windows, and Chimaney- 

rames, &c. | | 

This is one of the moſt feafible and benefieial Operations that I know 
in Exglend to be negleQted. | | 

Gg 2 Where 
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Where cither Tiles are ſcarce, or Timber not very plenty, that you 
of Shingles. would have your Houſe but lightly covered, Shingles are to be preferred 
before Thatch ; andif they are made of good Oak, and {lit or cleft out, 
and then well ſeaſoned in the Water and Sun, they. become a ure, light; 
and durable nay el | 


_—_—— 


Oh Where it: may be had, the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt covering, 
being very lighk, and laſting. 

Thatch, This is a common covering in moſt parts, yet-is fome to be preferred be- 
fore others ;' the beſt that I have ſeen is that which is called He/m, that is, 
long and ftiff Wheat-ftraw C with the Ears cut off) bound up in bundles 
unbruiſed, which well. taid hes thin, laſts long, and is much neater than 
the common way. ; | 

of Buildin It is an uſual thing to ſeethick and tall Walls to fall, either by reaſon of 

of Srne oy the weakneſs of the Foundation, the weight of the Wall, or the decay of 

Brick-wals. the Cement or Mortar through Age; which hath provoked ſeveral to 
great and unneceflary expences ia laying deeper and ſtronger Foundations, 

11212 1 And 1 makingthe Walls much thicker than uſual; when all that extraordi- 
14: nary colt might be ſaved, by taking notice of thele few Obſervations. 

.Firſ,that freight walls, thoughthick, and feemingly trong, yet either 
by the fatlſenefsof the ground, or being obvious to high winds, or the de- 
cay. of the Mortar, are apt to lean or fall. 7, 

Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin,and weak, are yet more 
laking-thana ftreighe Wall. i” =» | 

_Thirdly,thata Wall built over a River on Pillars.or Arches, ſtands as 
firm as the reſt of the Wall; whoſe foundation is earire ; as I have in ſeve- 
ral places obſerved. 

Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a Wall built up much thinnet 
.» thenuſual; having atevery twenty foot diſtance or fuch like, as you think 
- i.» fit )an Angle ſer out about twafoot or more, according as the Wall is in 
height, or having at ſuch diftance a Column or Pillar ereQed with the wall 
fix or eight-inches or more on each fide over and above the thickneſs of 
the reſt of the Wall, the Foundation of ſuch jetting out or Columa be- 
ing firmly laid, it muſt of neceſſity ftrengthen the Wall much more than if 
five times the Materials uſed in theſe Jettings or Columns were uſed in the 
wall being {treight; which moſt evidently ſaves you a great part of your 
expence, and your wall much more firm and compleat: for if it be a Wall 
for Fryit-treeszthoſe Nqoks or Corners in the Jettings out, whether Angular 
or Ser#i-circular; are ſecure places for the more tender Trees; or if they are 
Columns orPuillars, they-make the wall much the warmer, by breaking the 
motion of the Wind or Air that pafieth by it : And theſe Foundations laid 
ſecure, although at that diſtance, ſupport the Wall in looſe and falſe 
ground, as though it were entire; but if the ground be very looſe, you 

may projet an Arch from. cach Foundation, though obſcurely. 

_ __ Irisa great injury to our par 5 that our Cement is no better: in 
of Morte former Agesgwhen they built with ſmall and unequal Stones, their Cement 
" > or Mortar far/exceeded ours, :as is moſt evideart in the Ruines of old 

Monefteries, _ &e. where their Mortar is far harder thaa in any of 
our more modern Buildings, 

It is afftedt error in Mafons, Bricklayers, &«. to let the Lime flacken and 
cool before they make up their Mortar, and alſo to let their Mortar cool 
and dye before they ufe it 3 Therefore if you expe your Work to be 

— well done, and long to continue, work up your-Line- quick, and. but 
1ttie 
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kttle ata time, that the Mortar may not lye long before ut be uleqd, and = 


with dry Stone, for which the Summer is principally to be eleQed. 


For Brick, it it be 1n the Winter-time, let them be laid dry; if in the 
Summer-time, wet: It will quit your coſt to emply a boy to wet them 


in the Summer, for they will unite with the Mortar the better. 


The Lime it ſelf in ſome places is very weak, being made of ſoft Chalk- 


ſtones ; the other that is made of harder is much to be preferred. 


If you intend your Mortr to be ſtrong where you cannot have your 


choice of Lime, you may chooſe your Sand and Water; for all Sand that 
is duſty makes the Mortar the weaker, and the rounder the Sand, the 
ſtronger the Mortar, as is uſually obſerved in water-drift Sand, that makes 
better Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. 

Therefore if you have occaſion for extraordinary Mortar, waſh your 


Sand in a Tub, till the Water, after much ſtirring, come.off clear, and ' 


w_ that with new Lime, and your Mortar will be yery hard and dy- 
Table. ; 

And if your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, by ſo much will your 
Mortar be weaker. | | ets”, 

In former Ages they cut their Timber in the Winter-time, when the 
Sap was moſt our of ir: but now, by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs of Oak 


of Mils. 


( principal Timber ) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in the Summer 
0 


r the Bark, being neceſſary for Tanners, &c. by which means our Tim- 
ber ſbrigks, chaps, and decays much more and ſooner than otherwile it 
would do ; which inconveniences in ſquare-Timber are not fo apparent 
asia Plank, Board, or tuchlike broad and thin work ; therefore, in ſuch 
calgs, it requires ſome k:ad of ſeaſoning or other to prevent them : if you 
lay them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or ſhrink, or caſt. | 

The beſt Remedy in thar caſe 1s to lay them in a Pool or Running- 


Stream a few days, toextratt the Sap that remains in them 3 and afterwards ,_ 


dry them in the Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, caft, nor cleave. 
Againſt ſhrinking there is no —_— | 

When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or dried in the Sun or Air, 
and fixed in-their places, and what labour you intend is beftowed on them, 
the uſe of Zi»ſced-Onl, T ar, or ſuch like Oleaginous matter, tends much to 
their preſervation and duration. Heſiod preſcribes to hang your Inftru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make them ſtrong and laſting ; temonem in fumo 
poneres: ſurely then the Oyl of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl, by ſome other 
means obtained, muft needs be cfteQual in the preſervation of Timber, 
Alſo irgil adviſeth the ſame. 


Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret Robora fumus. 


In ancient times they bruiſed their Corn in Mortars 3 ſince which moſt 
tedious and incompleat way, Mills have been invented, ſome to be uſed 
by hands, as Querns, others to be moved by Horſes, others by the Wind, 
and others by the Water 3 which laſt being maintained with leaſt Coſt, 
more certainty, and moſt advantage, hath gained the Preheminence, and 
is made uſe of inevery place, where there is water fit for that purpoſe, 
and where there is employment, although a little for theeaſe and conve- 
niency of the near Inhabitants, and for the particular advantage of the 
Owner, yet very much to the detriment and damage of the Kingdom in 
general, by injurious obſtruQtions of water, to the ſpoiling of much _ 

ow 
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dow-ground, and by rhe preventing the uſe of the water for that moſt 
advantagious improvement of overflowing or drowning of Land ; which 
upon the removal of theſe Mills might be done, and the cora as well 
ground to ſerve every ones occalions. | 

Either by Wind-Mills, which may be ereted on Hills in Hilly places, 
and in Plains on any 6 wc place, wherethe Wind may as well grind all 
your Corn in places where the Water-mills now ftand, as in other places 
where are only Wind-mills for many Miles together. 

- Orby the ReQification of Water-mills, that a leſs quantity of water may 
do that which now requizes a greater ; to whichend many have made ve- 
ry ingenious Attempts, and without queſtion much may be done in it, 
both in the framing and ordering the Yater-works ( which we will paſs 
by) and in the contrivance of the Mill it ſelf, which doubtleſs goes much 
heavier by the ſtone they call the Rumer 3 its being ſolarge, and its be- 
ing incompaſſed with a Hoop or Caſe thar keeps the' Meal to the edge or 


circumference of the Stone,& much deads irs motion : The larger the Run- 


neris, the heavier it moves; which may jn ſome meaſure be remedied, 
by making four or five vents .or paſſages in ſeveral Places of the Hoop, 
to take off the Meal as faſt as it is ground, that none -may lye to clog 
the Runner. | 
Or a Mill may probably be ſo contrived, that the Grinding-ſtone or 
Runner may be Vertical, and of but a ſmall circumference the flat and 
ſquare edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed ſtone cut hollow, 


'about the half or third part of a Circle ; which Runner, by its firft mo- 


tion, may diſpatch as much Corn in the ſame time, as a larger the other 
way. Several alſo of theſe Vertical Stones may be on the ſame Ax ; 
this way be uſed in all the faid forts of Mzls. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Fowling and Fiſhing. 
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Of Fowling in general. 


Tron as molt Farms and Country Habirations lie near unto the 1 Of Fenling, 


Sea, great Rivers, large Fens, Marſhes, &c.:to which are great reſorts 
'of Water-fowl, or elſe are well furniſhed- with Land- s. cither of 
which are very profitableto the Husbandman:: Wherefore it may not be 
/arni(s to add ſome general direQions for the taking of tham ; which will 
redound to his advantage, not only for their Carkaſſes, but for that many 
forts of the Land-fowl are ſomewhat injurious to his Husbandry, 

It is generally obſerved, that Wang owl om in chew own nature the 
moſt ſubtil and wiſeft of Birds, and*moſt IFo own ſafety ; to 
which end they do form themſelves into an orderly Body or Camp, and 
have their Scouts and Sentinels at a diſtance, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an Enemy ; which they ſuddenly do by a certain Watch-word; 
which will oblige you to be more cautious and carefull than ordinary in 
your eadeavouring to ſurprize them. 


It is needleſs here to particularize the ſeveral Haunts of each ſort of 75e boune: of 
Water-fowl, ſecing there are few that have Lands haunted with them, Werer-fwe. 


but they know anear in what parts they moſt uſually _— it. The one 
ſort that are not Web footed, as ev mary Bittern, &«.” detight moſt in 
ſhallow waters, and Boggy Fenny places, The other ſort that ſwim, as the 
Wilde-gooke, Duck, Wneod, xc, delight moſt in Rivers, large and 
deep waters, &c=-where they may have plenty of water, and ſwim undi- 
ſurbed of Man or Beaſt ; and eſpecially where the water is leaſt ſubje& 
90.19/01 38973 103.191 bas was] od Mt 11g 57 
gream Winis-nann.: Therefore 
in ſuch Lands :hataseneat: theiwater may you indtiiem} 011 ©: 
Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-haunts and their Night-hauants ; 
for in the Day-time they ufuglly 7yting to _ ſecure place where they 
may conkidenily reſt themſelves : In the Evening "they take to their 


belt Feeding; placasy, and ſinall green Ereams, where © dare not ap: 


pear in the day. 
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intaogie them; ſo that they be not too big to let the Fowl creep through 
rncem, 

Let the Nets be about; two Fathom deep, and ſix in length: Verge 
your Net on each fide with very ſtrong Cord, andextend itat each end 
on long Poles; ſo that the two lower ends of the Poles may be. faſtened 
with a piece of Line to two Stakes driven into the ground, at ſuch place 
where you have obſerved to be the Morning-haunts or fceding places of 
theſe Fowl: being there, place your Net two hours before they come ; 
then atabout two or three fathom beyond the Net, 1a a right line from 
the two Stakes, fix one end of the cord that the upper part of the Net was 
extended upon, holding in your hand the other end, which muſt be at 
leaſt ten or twelve fathom long 3 which on the appearance of Game within 
the Verge of the Net, you may ſuddenly pall, and caſt the Net over them. 
Let the Net be ſpread noorh and flat on the ground, and ſtrewed over 


- with Graſs, Sedpe, or fuch like, to hide it from the Fowl; and place your 


-Nelf in ſome ſhelter 'of Graſs, Fern, or: ſuch like : If you have a Stale, you 
may place-it within the Verge of the Net, which will very much conduce 
zothe encreaſe of your ſport; 'which you may coarinue till the Sun be near 
'an hour high 5 for. afterthattime their feeding in thoſe places is over, untill 
'abour Syn ſet again. * <1 

..., The Form of a Drayw-Net. 


f\ 


If your Net be large, and ſetfor great Fowl, one of them will be as 
much as y6u'can convenietitlythrow over them ; bur if you ſer for ſmall 


Birds, then rwo {mall Nets may be placed after this manger. 
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—_—— of the taking ſmall Water-Fowl with Nets. 


Let theſe Nets be made of ſmall and firong Packthread, the Maſhes 
| rtionable according to the Fowl you ra ok to take : Let the Net 
be about two foot and a half-deep, and of length according to the breadth 
of the River, or other Watefs you intend to place-them 1n; and the Net 
Lined on both fides with falſe Nets of Maſhes eighteen Inches ſquare each 
wy ;-that when the Fowl ſtrike, they may paſsthrough the firſt Net, and 
'betn | berweenithem both, 1 a 


L 
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Stake this Nec athwart the River ; the botrom being plumbed, thar _» 


may ſink abour {ix inches, and the upper part fo ſtrained, thac it may lic 
{lantwile againit the current of the water, about two foot above the wa- 
ter; bur ler the ſtrings which ſupport the upper fide of the Net be faſtened 
to {mall yielding ſticks prickt 1n the Bank, yielding a little as the Fowl 
ſtrikes againſt che Net, the better to intanglethem. Place ſeveral of theſe 
Nets at ſeveral diſtances on the River : and 1a the night, ifany Fowl fall 
near them, you may be confident of your ſhare, | 

The better to accompliſh your deſign, deter them from places that lie 
remote where the Fowl uſually hauut, by ſhooting at them, which will 
make them take to the River you have thus prepared. 


SECT. 1V. 
Of taking great Fowl with Lime-twigs. 


Beſides the Art of taking-Fowl with Nets, there is: a very ingenious 
. way of taking them with Bird-lime, which ſeems very ancient ; for Pliny, 
who lived above 1600 years fince, not only mentions the uſe of it, 4a 
liming of Twigs to catch Birds withall; but the manner how the Zalans 
repared the ſame, of the Berries of Miſſe/roe, of Trees gathered inthe 
[I te before they were ripe, and. then macerating, purrily ings 
pounding, and waſhing it, until fit for uſe ; which alſo they 'mix wit 
Nut-Oyl, as in his. Natural Hiſtory, /b. 16..y0u may read. But ſeeing 
that that way of making Bird-lime is not in uſe with us, I ſhall not trou- 
ble you with the, whole Proceſs, eſpecially ſeeing that we have here in 
Exelanda more eaſy and effeQtual way of preggring ic with the Bark of 
| thatcommonand fo well known Tree the 3 which Preparation is 


thus: Take the Bark of that Tree about the end of Fuxe, at which time Te mote Bird 


it is full of Sap, and fitter for your purpoſe; fill your Veſſel with ic that 
you intend to boil it in, then add thereto of clear Water as. much as. the 
Veſſel will conveniently hold, and boil it fo lopg, until the grey and white 
Bark ariſe from the green ; which will be about twelve or fixteen hours : 
. Thea take it oft the Fire, and geatly'decant or pour the water from the 

Barks, and ſeperate the prey and white Barks from the green, which lay 
on a Stone floor, in ſome Cellar or moiſt or cool place, and cover. it-,oyer 


with Fern, or other green Weeds, toa goodthicknels, the better toacce-, . 


lerate its putrefation ; which wall be iſhed ig twelveor fourteen 
days time, and ſometimes leſs, and it reduced to perfe&t Mucilage: Then 
Pound it well ina large Mortar with a' wooden Peftle;. untyl itibe-ſorem- 
pered, that no part of the Bark be diſcerned, unbruiſed. After which 
waſh itexcecding well in clear water, by renewing your water and pains 
ſooften that no foulneſs or Motes. remain.in it ; and put it into adeep 
earthen Veſſel, where it will purge it {elf for four or five days together : 
Then ſcum it cle2nas its filthariſes ; and when it hath done purging,pur it 
into a clean Veſſel, and keep'ir tloſe foruſe.* + | 
The Bark of the Birch-tree is by ſome affirmed tomake as good Lime, 
as that'of the Holly, being the ſame way tobe prepared'; ſo that you may 
try or uſe which is eaſy to: come by, Alſo you need not boil either 
of the Barks, if yothgive it longer tinie to putrify:; forthe boiling is oaly 
to accelerate putrefaction. ” 299! 
H h Whea 


- 
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2 4.4. Of Fowling. | 
_  » Whenyou intend to uſe it, take'as much of it as you think fit, and puc 
itinto an Earthen-pot, with a'third part of Capons-greaſe or Goole-greaſe 
well clarified; and ſet it over the fire, and let them melt rogether : Stir 
them until they'are thoroughly incorporated ;and focontinue ſtirring off 
«the Fire, tillit becold. FD : 
+ "If you fear hee freezing of. your Bire-liine, addin your laſt mixture a 
quarter as much'of the Oyl Perrolium,' as you do'of the Gooſe or Capons- 
greaſe, and no cold willcongeal'it. 5X 
"When yout _ is cold; take your Rods and warm them; then a little 
'beſmear the'Rbds"with/your Lime; and draw the Rods the one from the 
other, and cloſe themagain.* Work'them thus continually together; un- 
til they are all over equally beſmeared. <©"T w__ 

If you Lime Straws or Strings, yowmuſtdo it when the Lime is hot, and 
at the thinneſt, by folding and doubling them together before the fire ; 
and fold and work them cill it be altover throughly.Limed : Put theſe in 
Caſes of Leather until you uſe them. 

. When you intend to uſe your Bird-lime for great Fowl, take of Rods 
2 Totig; {inalR,and* _ berths Hybe, and ie ingevery way Lime the 


Upper” parts' of ther ire)! thatit) way"the better 'befmear 
P ON ywhere' theſe Fowl uſually Hannt, whether it be thei? Morning 
iGgx Bytninghiunt;an hour or fwo befortthey cone; aridplant your Twigs 


:268 R6dsabdur afoot diftznce ihe from the” other, that they cannor' pals 
1yHem' wittiour Yeing/ intaled;'and fo plant dver''the' place where their 
2hauntis; leaying x'place'inthe'middle' wideefioughtor your Stale ts flut- 
erin, without falling foul of the Twigs; which'Stale you'do well to pro- 
"iiy2de andplace there, the better toattrac” thoſe'of its 6wn (kind''to your 
'0Shires: from'which'Stale you muft have' *Tmall' ſtring to' fome' conveni- 
21 ent place at*a'diftance where! you o_— concealed, and by plutking 
"'the'{tring,cauſc it toflittier ; Whichwill allure'dowfthe Fowl in view. 
* 7-2 Prick' the Rods Nloap-wiſeagainft the! Wind,” about' a ' foot above the 
Sronntor'witer 7 andif you ſee #hy taken, furprize'them'not”ſiiddenly 
if arent view, for by thei flutrering others will be induted to 
I en ee nr re ret EI RT By 
>: 'ASpenieF that is at Conitiand, 'will 'be' necelfary to retake them 
. * Thee! might*6therwiſe eſcape" out 'of your 'reach, theſe Fowl being very 


*2fto ; 20% | 
For ſales © If you our Twigsforthe leffer Water-fowl,' as Duck, Milard 
&c, you moſt fir ybur Rods'according to'the'tepth of 
/thiftbe ſich as/no) Wet 'nor Froſt tan Preju- 
/above the water. "Here'aHdir will be ne- 

#atne Fowl you intend toithſnare, 


{1 


- 
—- 
on 


T "'S'E C'T. V. 


© "Of taking Fawl with Springs, 


,..+Moſt of the-Clover-footed Weater-Fowl ſs Plafhes, Water, Fur- 
--xbws; finallRivolets;and {ach like places, ſeeking for Worrhs, Flargrals, 
+ Roots; arid thelike; inthe Winter-time,efpecially1n Frofty weather, when 
many other places are frozen up, and theſe warm* Springy Water-trats 


are 
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are open; where you mult place Springes made of Horſe-hair, of bignets 
and length according tothe greatneſs of the Fowl you deſign ro take; for 
the Heron or Bittern, it mult be of near a hundred Horſe-hairs, and above 
two foot in length 3for the Woodcock, Snipe, Plover, &s. not abovecight 
or ten Horſe-hairs, and one foot in length: The main Pant, or Sweeper 
muſt be alſo proportionable to the ſtrength of the Fowl. For the man*+ 
ner ofthe making and ſetting them, Iqueſtion not but every place will 
furniſh you with DireQors-( if you know it not already ) which is much 
ealier-and better than any writren Inſtructions. Obſerve alſo, that you 
prick ſmall Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, crofs-wiſe, athwart all the 6- 
ther by-paſſages, about half an Inch apart, and ſomewhat above a hand- 
full above the Water or ground, ſloaping towards the place where your 
Spring is placed, the better to guide, ( which iseafily done ) the Fowl into 
the Snare: for ſuch is their nature, that they will not preſs over, where they 
have- Liberty to paſs through any gap. If the places whete theſe Fowl 
uſually haunt be frozen, you muſt make Plaſhes ; and the hardtr the Froſt 
is ia other placesz the greater will the reſort of Fowl be here. © 


i ob , rant ogts 


K illing of F wy with the F owling-piece. 


- Therearc man s where Fow! ſettle and ſed at ſome times; yet {6 
uncertain, thar the former ways are uſeleſs : and there are alſo many pla+ 
ces wherein you may not have the conveniency ot liberty to make _uſe of 
the ſaid -ways of taking Fowl ;' yet there may you ar oppartune times 
meet with a good ſhot with your Fowling-piece, the lengrh [and bore; of 
which ought to be proportionable the one to the other, 2nd' both: to: your 
ſtrength; and theplace you uſe it in; a OE HOC PR 
Let your m_—_ be of Ns as my a you can, —At bad 
keeping it looſeth its ſtrength exceedingly : therefore lerir be kept as dry 
as Lys "af Let it be well dried whea you uſe it, Nod clean from Juſt ; it 
hach rhe more-ſtrength and lefs foyleth your Piece. Let 'your Shor be 
well-fized, not toogreat, for then'it flies but thin and ſcattering ; nor top! 
ſmall, the Bird being apt to fly awiy wittiirid;” haying not weight'nor 
Shot being uſually above the value of ordinary Lead; and in many pla- 
815 I ie fa Fo 


muchas 
wo 

flame." &t 
convenient 
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that it may be of a 
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Ladle for an eſlay, and cauſe it to drop out of icincoa glals of W ater ; 
which if the drops prove to be round, and withour Tails, there is 4urs- 
pigerentum enough in it, and the temper of the heat is as it ought to: be ; 
bur if the congealed drops'or ſhot prove not round, but with Tails, thea' ' 
---- phat of the Auripigmentum, and augment the heat, until you find ir 
T 
Then take a Copper-plate, about the ſize of an ordinary Treacher- 
Pane with a Concavity inthe middle about chree Iaches Diameter, per- 
ated withabout thirty or forty ſmall holes, greater or lefler, according 
as you would have your ſhot to bez This Concave bogtom ſhould be thin, 

t the thicker the brim is; the better 'will-it retain the heat, Place this 

Plate on twa Bars, or other Iron-frame, 'oyer a T'ub ar-Pail of water, about 
inches from the water, and lay on the Plate buroing Coals, to keep 
: Lead melted upon it. 

"Then with your Zdle take aff your 4e44, ny pour it: geatly;on the 
Coals on he a tddic of the Plate; Have it will mak jo way as 56 the 
holes in the bottom: oft e Place into the water, a o round grop 
Thus continue your Operation till all the Lead he paſſe <d through he 
Plate, blowing the Coals tOREFP themgliye,'that the Zead may not cool 
on the Plate, and ſtop the holes 

NA you are thus pouring on your Lead, another ( Stander by ) 

y take another Ladle, "and put i fobr orfive Inches in the water un- 
= the bottom of the late, and catch ſome of the Shot as it drops down, 


ale her Gwlevars in ty that yornen Rop your hand .uatill they are 


fd reateſt care is to keep the Leadon the Plate, ia ſo moderate a de- 
greeof it be not cop cool aloe, the holes, norto0 hot, which 

make the. rapeench andfly : if it be. too coph; blow the Coals a 
age: if too hot, {tay your hand until ic: bea lixcle cooler: the cooler itis, 
the larger will be your ſhot ; the hotter; the ſmalles. As near as you cang 
r of. theſbear, 49H you will have very round ſhot 


rvethe.ripl ter 
withoutany tails. 
Ly your = dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, al- 
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tor che ſight or 1me.{ of a man railes them, whatever danger of Haw ks - 
or any tiling elle be near, | 

Bux if they are ſo ſhie, and the place ſo free from ſhelter, thar there be Sto'bing- 
no way tq come at them tairly, then you. muſt lead forth yours 8ta/kine: 6 rc. 
Horſe, being fore old Jade trained up for that pyrpoſe, and that will be 
led in your hand as you plcaſe, and nar ſtartle much at the repore of a 
Gun; behind whole ſhoulders yqu muſt ſhelter your felf, and take your 
aim before his ſhqulders, and uader his Neck, which 15 better than ung- 
der his Belly. 

If you have not ſuch a Beaſt ready, you may make an Artificial one of 4riifcia 
' any old Canvas, in ſhape like a Horſe feeding on. tbeground. You may jp” 
make it double, and tuff it; or ſingle, and Painted of a brown colour like ©" 
a Horſe : Let it be made. 08 @ {harp flick, that you- may fix it into the 
ground as yaw have occaion, when yqu take your; Level. 

; Ir muſt beſolight chat you may carry is in one hand, and high enough 

to. conceal. your body from. the Fowl. You may-4lſo make an artificial 
Qx, or Caw,, which you may uſe a6 apa, Foe. when your Horſe is 
dilcovered through much uſe, you may change'targhe arher, and ſo make 
your ſpore dure the longer; Or you may make Agtficial Stags or Bucks, 
with their, real Horns gn them, which will be' be6/in fach Grounds 

ee thoſe Creatures frequent, 8nd: with whom «he Faqwl are more 

You may either make the repreſentation of a Tree in Canvas, and paint» Arifeiad 
ed like one, and fo ſpread with ſmall ticks that it may ſomewhat reſemble Tree 
a Tree, or you may with many Roughs do pra a Tree, that ic may ſhel- 
ter you from the view of the Fowl, maRing it with a ſpike at the bottom, 
that it may ſtick intothe groynd whea yau aim.at your Game. 


A ſhort Digreſſion concerning Decoy-Ponds, 
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To find Ducy I May allo ſubjoyn, that'in thoſe Countries where the Wild Duck 
Eggin  breedeth, you may gointo the Fens, Marches, orplaces with a Spaniel, or 
other Beating-dog ; aad where the Dog puts up any Duck, or you other- 

wiſe finda Neſt with many Eggs in it, in the Month of March, before 

Sitting time; you may take them away out of the Neſt with an Iron La- 

dle ( leſt you handle or breathe on the Eggs, and the Duck by your ſcent 

forſake her Neſt ) leaving two or three- init toencourage ber to lay again 

there; which ſhe:will do, it being their nature to lay till the Neſt be tull: 

So once a week you may fetch them away, taking the oldeſt away as near 

as you can. Let the hatidle of your Ladle be of wood, about two or 

three foot long; that you _ not go too ficar. Theſe Eggs may you ſer 

* underyour Hens or Ducks at home, the encreaſe whereof are much to be 
preferred to the Eggs of tame Ducks : only obſerve, that if they have 
opportunity, they will take their leave of you, unleſs you have' places ſe- 

cure for them tofeed in; for the Bird it is -of the Nature of the Egg, and 

will be witde whenold enough ts take wingy or hath rhe opportunity of 

4 Stteam to carry it'away. But ifyou have C6hivenitency''to' make you a 
Duck-houſe and Duck-ponds, with convenient Recepracles for them to lay 

their Eggs in, and-ſecure their Brood, they wilknever forfake you, but 

make that place where they were bred, their-place'of refuge; and conſtant 

abode by:day;' although they prey abroad 'in the night. They' will alſoy 

much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to them in the Winter- 
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b ket of taking Land-Fowl, 


Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fowl, are ſuch that live and make 
their haunts generally in the Woody, Fields, Heaths, &c. as the Pheaſant, 
Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, 'Wood-Pigeons,:Black-birds, Throſtles,, 
or Thruſhes,. Field-tares, Laxks, wheat-Ears, &46..all which are diverſly 
taken 2nd inſaared., The. moſt part ofthemyjby-xhe cunning. skill of the; 
Fowler, , arg ſhot wtha Fowling piece, citherperghed bya Dog, or other- 
wiſe ,orfping: wherein maoyhayea very.cxeclient Faculty, more rarely 

hen-Perched ; which by praQice may beeafier attained 

-Ri ,or, Pxecepts.:::-/1 il; CLOUT £ & Tt a1 VEE + at 01% 

Any Fowl chat gather together many in a flight may- betaken in Nets 

; - by day 3.45 Pigeons, Larksy iParramay Crows,, Rooks, &c. and. that cicher. 

Nw. by baiting ſome place for them in their uſual haunts, or by laying the Net 

En Eg et ct 
he manner of. lexting ag6 Þ TOO ITS TORR IR 
; only you Rs vo {he teu pri 

; proportionable to th, __ Ri) Wt 915 aid 

ets fox Larkseghe ſeaſon isfoam. aha bo November 

them in Mornings: the better. and the. braghrer the, 
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"feaves this' Country, or tha 
© confident. 


1n this Pleafure 1by da [ ( | 
j ooghe ſeveral ways; If in ChitpionandRvel Counties, then by a Low- Be. , 
bell, 


S$prin ; and in the darkeſt ni 
Skin, 77 | | ) 
"be abbut- FOYeeg: yatds deep, ahd ſo broad 'as*you can convenient- 
"1y manage it : T ert go in the Stjbble-Fields, where the Birds uſually 
' take up their Night-quarter ; the YPhiats 
_ * the Bell muſtgo foremoſt, tolling the Bell 


* —— 
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The only way to intice the Le into your Snare, is to place in the 
middle of the Verge of your Net an inftrument'madeto move nimbly, by 


' Plucking irwith a ſmall Line or Packthread'roand fro; on which ſhould 


be fixed ſome pieces of Looking-pglafs, that' by the continual whirring 
motion of it, the glittering of the Lookingeglaſs by the'refleftion of the 
Sun in the eye of the Lark, 'allureth 'hec down” to *the Net] eſpecially if 
there be a'Srale. 
' 'Whenone or twoare in the compaſs of ybur Net, let them alone un- 
til they attraQ more company to them : preſerve ſome of them alive that _ 
'yqu take, for Sales. ; | $4 
Bur if, you cannot convemently pet a live'S/a/e, ſhoot a Zark, 2nd A dry Ste. 
gdraw out his Intrals, and dry him 1n an Oven'in his Feathers, with a ſtick 
thruſt rhrongh him, to preſerve him in a poſture convenient : This Sta/e 
may ſerve near as welt as a living one. Thus! yqu may make Srates of any 
ſorts of Birds, and keep them by you without any daily charge or trou- 
ble as living Sales put you to. = 
There is another do's im rnmry. the timerous Lok by a Day-net, made ;xnoiber may 
in form of # Scoop-net that they uſtally rake up Fiſh witha}l out of Stews: # cate Zarks 


-which Net you muſt make of the fineſt thread,” br you tay "make a ſmall 2; 79:5 
"Trammel;net to draw ovet them } having eitherbftheſe Kees 
eh a Hobby, either dead or living, Cor any other Hawk 'will ſerve in- 


2x5 ready, then of Labs. © 
iFerently well )'go into the Fields, where Za+ks uſtally are about Her- 


veſt, and beat them up with aSpadiel,” and obſerye where they pitch : 
"Then hold up your Hawk as high as you can, thefight whereof will cauſe 
the Zart to couch. very cloſe, tHat you may cover” her with ecithet*Net; 
for ſhe is ſo fearfull of the Hobby, that about this Seaſon preys on that 


Bird, .that ſhe will ſuffer youalmoſt to take 'her with your hand, rather 


- than adventure her ſelfin the Air. 


Thele Hobbys have always been a Terror tothe Zarks in 'other Coun- 
treysas well as in this, which was meant* by the Poet 'whenhe thus ſang 


" of 85s being perſecuted by Nifus. 


"Niſu$ appears Web in Rithetial Air, 
 Tormenting Scylla for his Purple Har; 
Whereereſbe cuts with farming wings the Fkies, 
After, ' her Ptrſ#cutor 'Niſus' flies : 
Fherever Nifas rhe fi Clouds divides, 
Scylla from thence with 1Þ hey forces fits, 


- 


Frrrrmenag at” which time the Hobby 

Exetciſe'3 'ihd*then' the atk is more 

Tf y9u cannot, throngh wiht'of flme/or *kill, necompliſh your ends A 
Ye Queion by Yay. yoninay "tnore'eaftly & itin the Þ ne 


'This ' ſport laſts" tilt about 


from theendof Ofober, until the Birds begin to Couple towards the 
d in the darkeſt Bars or at leaft the Yarktime of the night, 
| muſt have a Hollow, deep ind dotefulFfGind; Your Net muſt , 


7 the beſt.' He that carries 
' mournfuljy,'and nor tho 
4 | hard 3 \ 
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hard; then let the Net follow; being ſupported at each Corner and on 
the ſides; and when you come where you think the Game lies, pirch your 
Net, no noiſe being hitherto heard but that of che Bell: then light your 
Straw or Torches, at the Coals or Candle carried in a Daik-Lanthorn, 
by one to thac purpoſe, a beat the ground and make a noile ; and the 
fight of the fire or light will make them inſtantly riſe, and be intangled in 
the Net: Then put out your lights, and keep your uſual filence, and 
proceed: as before. Thus may you take Partridge, Rails, Quails, 
Larks, &c. - - 

Tr take Bugs YOu may alſo take the ſame ſorts of Fowl by hight with a Trammel, 

ew3:b # Tram- being a Net longer than that you uſe with the Low-bell, the lower part 

«elon. ofirplumbed with Lead looſe on the ground, the upper part ſupported 
ateach end about three foot high ; and ſo trailed along thoſe grounds you 
expect your Game on. At each fide of the Net carry Wiſps of Straw 
burning, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with long Poles ; which 
will cauſe the Birds to riſe againſt the Net. 

By foaling. -  Thereis alſo a way, to take Birds in the Night-time, that Rooſt or 
Perch inTrees and Hedge-rows, which 1s called Bat-fowling, The man- 
nerisihus: When youcome to the. place where you expe(t your Sport, 
light your Straw or Torches, and beat the Buſhes or Hedge-rows, and the 
Birds will inſtantly fly cowards the flames ; where you may take them ei- 
ther with Nets at the end of Poles, or beat them down with Bruſhes made 
with Boughs at the end of Poles, or by carrying large boughs limed with 
Bird-lime to intangle them. This Sport isto be uſed when the weather is 
extream dark, and with great ſilence till the Lights are burning ; for they 
are amazed at the light, being every way elle yery dark, and fly to the 
very flames; ſo that you may take them as you pleaſe. 

To take fas The manner of uſing Bird-lime you have before in this Chapter 3 but 

Birds wh for the taking of ſmall Birds, the beſt way 15 to take a large Bough of 

Emei®#- Birch, Willow, or ſuch like Tree; prick and trim it clean from all {uper- 
fluity, that the Twigs may be ſmooth ; lime the branches very well, but 
not too thick with the Lime: then place this Bough in ſuch place where 
thoſe Birds uſually reſort that you deſign totake, ſtanding likea Tree ; 8& 
place your ſelfat ſome convenient diſtanceundiſcovered, imitating either 
with your mouth, or ſome Bird-call, the Notes of the Bird you aim ar, 
which you muſt by practice learn 3 which will invite the Birds to the 
Tree you have prepared for them. Thus from Sun-riſing to ten of the 
Clock, and from one till near Sun-ſet, may you uſe this Sporr. 

Oc you may lay ſmall Lg limed, and about three or four inches long, 
in places where the Birds haunt ; or ſtick them on the tops of Hemp- 
cocks or Wheat-ſheaves, or ſtick ſmall Boughs among Peaſe, which the 
ſmall Birds will ſuddenly pitch upon ; which will be a means to lefſen.the 
number of thoſe deſtroyers of Corn, Grain, Seed, &«. But if you uſe a Stale 
of one or two living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that the Birds may 
gazeatthem ; oran Owl,: which is the better of the two, moſt forts of 
Birds will draw towards her, and fo fall into your Snares A dried Owl 

. will ſerve for waat ofa living one. 
' TewheFielts | Alſo in Winter-time the Field-fares and Bow-thraſbes, which uſually fly 
peer Bone preat Flocks, are eaſily taken, by Liming two or three large boughs, and 
* fixing themon the rop of ſome tall Tree, and placing in them twoor three 
dried Stales of that kind, and beat the Fields adjacent where thoſe Birds 
feed, and they will in great flights take to that Tree where your Stales are, 
for your great pleaſure and profit. SECT. 
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SE C'T.-VILE-. 
Of taking 'Fowl with Baits. 


| Land-Fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Choughs, and ſuch-like, nay be x, wt: 

taken with Baits; _as by boyling Wheat, Barly, Peaſe, or other Grain in Lind-Feel 
Water, with good ſtore of Nux Yomicez and when they are boiled, al-*® 
moſt ready to burſt, take them out and ler. them cool, and ſcatter this 
Grain, where theſe Birds haunt ; and it is fajd,.that by cating of it they 
will fall as dead, that.you may take them with. your Hand: if you. boil 
{ſmaller Seeds, you may. take ſmaller Birds by the ſame way. | 

They alſo ſay, that the ſaid Grains or Seeds ſteeped "in the Lees of 
Wine, will work the ſameeffeR ; which if irdoth, ic is much the cleari- 
lier way, and doth not infe& the Bird with that poyſanous-quality, as 
doth the Nux /omice. ray wr 7 *.—4x37 IP 

Ir is alſo ſaid that Bellewge, Leaves, Roots and all, cleariſed very well, 7 twhe Ws: 
and ſteeped in clear running Water for twenty four hours, atid Boiled 0y hs 
ia the ſame Water till the Water be almoſt conſumed: Then whea it is bf: 
cold, this Plant being taken and laid in the af where. Wild-Geeſe, IE 


Duck, Mallard, Buftard, or any other Fowl affeQing the Water uſuall 
frequent, that theſe Fowl will feed on it, ahd be Rupified or dau 
therewith ; and the more, in caſe you add aur Brimſtone in the To % 
cotion. But this is left to the ag pup of thoſe that know the Plant, 
it's Virtues, and the inticing quality it has tq invite the Fowl to talt 'it; 


SECT. IX& 
Of taking fome forts of F owl. 


Thus have 1 given you a hint of the divers ways of taking Fowl in 
peneral ; but ſomething mote miy be ſaid astothe particular ways uſed —_, 
in taking ſome forts of Fowl, that are not proper for any/ other : As in x, te chi 


ou - 


muſt carefully view the ſeveral places; and by that means ma | 
Young and Old together.  Proyide your ſelf with a , Pheafaar-call, and 
learn all their diftin&t Notes ; and having/ a Net made of Blew or 
Green Thred, about ſixteen or eighteen Foot long, 'and ſeaven Foot... . 
| broad, - verged with ſmall Cord, go intothe Woods whe 


till you hear them. anſwer; on ——_ by degrees towards 


ace iram”"tihe 'grougd, fixin 
one end to the ground, and holding the Line in your hand; wit 
"your ſelf co ſome convenient diftance, and uſe' your Call again; a 
when you perceive the Pheaſant under your Net, then HB 'u | 
_ your ſelf; andas the Pheaſants riſe, they-are "intatigled in your 
et: | | << 4 | 


X 
# : I 
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To Jrive When you have found an Eye of Phan, and their Rode or tract 

gy-un, Phe in the Coples where they uſualy run, then-place your Nets, hollow, loole, 

_y and circular-wiſe, that when the Birds are1n, the Nets may fall oa them 
and intangle them: Then-wih a Driver, being a bpndle of Wands or 
Rods, a little ſtir the Buſhes or Trees, making ſome noiſe, the young 
Pouts will then run forwards, and a, they ſtand, you muſt flill keep 
raking wich your Driver gently, onl tþ frighten 3 bem forward until 
qu edriree chem under "your ug qu muſt be ſure to conceal 
yourfelffrom the figtit of them, an not" drive them too haſtily, left 
they ſir E abrond wrgimnt Jenny where yop eanhor find them. 


one res "IL THe reaſon when" the Leayes are off the | "Frees, then may 
,— a6 reve ot in ake theſe Vir s with"] 6A twiz gs, either ſtyck Ri in the ground, or 
bid looſe in thepaths ey Vu Ffrequenz;'then with your Call, 


Keeping fourplace'where Y Bas fet yo chi yo you may induce them to 
comme towards you. and 4; angled the Tok $: when one is intang- 
Ic4 by her rye _ 50 eeſry —_— all the reft' by rherr 
CIT 29. 2 ing to er. It wi neceſſary go have piel at batid, left 
Tre» any bf 6f,chem eſcape with the Twi; S. * df Ls M 
33 "x8 £ moſt: uſyat Methoc "of ra ig tis Fowl, ir by 'a Spamel that is 
{ned bro it uptot the Sport, which if Toe Flew? and when he hath 
ered Cr ogy 7ilt iginiettately rake't oy Tee, at which He 
daniel will Bay 3 whereby” you NEO Uhr: Cf" with viemiy hearing ) where 
eBfeatuni "hoſe urei s to eye the Dag, O99 OG her felf ro be 
his reathy ang not dead 2 wy, othe! <> , ough never {o 
Is that your y comma her ac pteglure wi ayer Fowlinp-piece. 

"=, TY Next Nile Þ heifi#t the Partridþe is preferred to any Land/Fowl, 
_—_ and is to be taken divers ways: —_— are calily known 3 ſcarce a 
Carteror Day-Labourer har: uſerch Frelds, but can tell you where 
theſe Birds uſually reſort ; but tofind the Covey in ſuch haunt, is the diffi- 
culty, ſome are ſo1 ingenious they. caa:dcirbyheEye, only diſtioguiſh- 
ing their colour from the Earth; others by a Call, imitating their Notes 
at their i ee which is uſually jg che Morping and inthe Eycning. 

2h Having 41 apart oep appar forth. your, Toad -Net, and take-a 
the. h_ cs ference, with ood round pace and careleſs eye, nearer and 


S. 


Nex.:. BOUArr 'towards, | ERAS until your Nets Tea 47 ;moed and fitted for 
anal dis 59s r,parpale,, thin che Nets [A h of them ; thenprick down 
abe Ack So On. pf:the Nets ned, and:walk round till you 
LAoWA your, Net, . 80d xouze them. up that they. may 
thrimapglel 
To take Par LAS IO, ;htandat Command, he will ſoon 
os ar, FOnSe 60.3 &3..11es:; 40en trim: your Nets, as before is 
Serting-Deg.. therearpgWoory you together, the one 
of Line, 99d the qther, the zogher. end of it;.and [0 
REED = NE, | 
J So v5 a way of erin Partrigges into; a. Tunnel- 
ers FG Re Eo you mult place be- 
nt ans then = = vi hou that you may, drive ,them with 
111 FA 2B Gb exicnding each. way 
dean He ' la e boyenng. over: then. take 
og ace with ſymething 


- "Ek. ano) St or roach _— - lip 54u8 ts em _ ore the Wind intgthe 
Net ; the ſides whereof will SA eminto the Tunnel, where you are 


pe -lavwof them. 'S; | As 


Of Fiſhing. =" ""—_ 


As you were directed tor the Pheaſant, ſo may you lay inncd l[traws, 72 rake tar- 
cut off between knot and knot, in the haunts of theſe Birds; and with {9% 3*® 
your Call draw them towards you, that'in their way they may ta!l foul 
of your limed Straws: As ſoon as the one is intangled, all the reft will 
be quickly after; for they run together like: a> brood of Chizkens, and 
will beſmear one the other, that few of them will eſcape. 

The uſual way of inſoaring any manner of wild Creature, is to under- 70 ate | 
ſtand what they moſt delight 1n, either for Food or Exerciſe; and there- "en 
in to place your deſign in betraying or inſnaring them. As forthe Wyod- 
cock, he isa Bird that is ſomewhat troubleſome to diſcover, whereby co 
Command him by a Fowling-piece3 and in his place of Feeding, tedi- 
ous to take, by reaſon there goes but few in a company : Therefore where 
they uſually haunt, it is obſerved that they take a great deal of pleaſure 
in flying in the Night-time through open places in tall Woods, eſpecial- T+ take then 
ly in a dim Moon-light night ; So that ſeveral perſons where they have;%z 
thick Woods ſtanding on ſome brow of a Hill, have cuta aan ſtraight 
athwart the Hill, through which the Cocks in the night-time fly to _— 
for their pleaſure, and will, if any near, draw to that. place, on purpoſe 
for that Exerciſe : 'Between which Trees if you place a large and fine Net 
before Night, you will be ſure ia the Evening to, haye them intangled in 
your Net, as they endeavour to fly through their uſual Road, where qne 
ought to attend to take them.as {von as 1n the Net. oy 

There is ſcarce any Bird that flies, but there is ſome peculiar way of 
diſcovering or inſnaring him, different from Another : as the Quail or 
Rail, by Pipes or Calls3 the Moor poor, or Heath-poalt, diſcovered by 
their Eye, and ſeveral others. ww 

In Func and Fuly when the young Heath-poults are in their, prime, and 
as yet not very ſtrong winged; with a,good Spaniel may- you take many 
of them; but if they are ſtrong'in the wing, then after a:{hower hath 
well wetted their Feathers, they become weak and more. ea(ily: taken. 
Which ſeveral ways we leave tothe moreexperienced, and to. the ſeveral 
praQices of the ſeveral places where they.,uſually frequent. _ * 


=> 
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Of. Fiſhing.” 

S the Art of taking Fowl is very neceſſary to be known of moſt Coyn- 
PV ſo aſd is the Art of 'Fiſhi 7 fc to'ſuch as ve 
near to great Riyers, where they are -bred'+ dg { wit tany' eh F 
labour, or damage to the Countrey-meii that inhabir by:Fuch Rivers; and 
ſo became very profitable ro thoſe parrs through which fuch Rivers: raus 
and to thoſe that have the priviledge and $kill totake them! 10 


= —_— 


TE 


Fiſh are divers ways'taken:; either by-Nets; Pots, or Engines; by » Id 
ling, or by ſtupi Baits, witicmg'or alluring As tag ache Spe 
| are uſed either by" day or by night: Alſo-ar different ſexſons of th 

year, the, Fiſh as well as Fowl having their! Seaſons j''of al which 'we 

a gi yoo fone hin, nt 
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| SECT 1. 
Of taking Fiſh by Nets, Pots, or Engines. 


To Fiſh #ith The uſual way of Fiſhing by Nets is of the greateſt advantage, and 
Mets. ſo of greateſt deſtruction tothoſe watry Animals, which if not moderate- 
ly, deſtroys whole Rivers of them ; to prevent which, there are ſeve- 
ral good Laws made, though ſeldom executed. And could all Men that 
are coneerned in this Exerciſe agree to negle& the uſe of Nets but for 
two or three years, the Fiſh would encreaſe innumerably, that in many 
years after they could not be deſtroyed ; which being very unlikely, 
et it were feaſible to compell all Fiſhermen that they take no young 
Fi , nor Fiſh in-their Spawning Months : for it they were permitted 
' to Spawn but once before-they are taken, they would ſufficiently ſtock 
the Rivers where they ares for the deſtruftion of Fry and Spemnr is the 
ruine of the Fiſhing in moſt Rivers. , 

The moſt uſefull Nets in great Waters are the 7ra»mel and $ein; which 
according to their Meſh, may be uſed for moſt ſorts of Fiſh * The making 
and mannerof uſing them are known to moſt Fiſhermen. 

The moſt pleaſant and recreative way is the Cafting-net, ſpreading like 

* aCloak, and verged round with Plummets, that over whatſoever Fiſh 
it is thrown, it, brings them to your hand. This Net is either thrown off 
from the Bank-fide, or from a Boat, according as the Water will give 
you leave: if the remarkable places that you intend to fling at were bait- 
&d before-hand, your ſport would be the better. 

with the In ſmaller Rivers, where there are Roots or Stems of Trecs, under 

Sre-Net which the Fiſh uſually ſeek for ſhelter in the day*time, the Net vulgarly 

or Poke. led the Sove-Ner, whichis a Net broad and open before, about five 
| Foot,” andending backwards in a long and narrow Cod. The forepart 
of this Net is fixed toa ſemi-circular Rod, and to the ftring that ſtrains 
the twoextreams of that Rod, in form of a Bow-ſtring: In the uſe of it, 
you pitch the ftraight fide of the Net downwards againft the place or 
ſhelcer where you ſuppoſe the Fiſh are ; which Net you hold ftrongly a- 
gainſt the place, by the help of a Stail or Handle that is fixed athwart 
the Bow, and extends down to the ſtring : Whilſt you thus hold the Net, 
your companion/with a Pole ſtirs in the place of refuge ; and what Fiſh 
arethere will y bolt out into your Net. By this means, not only 
Fiſh in ſmall as Trouts, Humbers, &c. are caught, but Salmon 
$20.in greet where the water is thickned by the Tide; the Fiſh- 
ertnan ing inſt the Water with the Cod of the Net between his 

Logs, andes as he pexceiveth the Fiſh bolt into the Net, he forth- 

it up. 


_ La ſeveral 


o Stin. 


nights, warm weather, and thick waters, rua down with cheftream in 
great plenty. 


In 
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'In great Rivers, the greatelt dettruttion ot Salmon, aad ally advan- Wil Mes, 


tage, is made by Wears erected in the main Stream, that when thoſe Fiſh 
whoſe nature is to [wim againit the ſtream, and to ſpring or leap over any 
natural obſtacle that ſhall oppoſe them, by their endeavour to raiſe them- 
ſelves over theſe Wears, try to leap over, they fall ſhort, and are taken 
in Grates ſet at the foor of them for that purpoſe. Many other Engines: 
there are to intercept their paſſage up againſt the Waters, none of which 
are very injurious to the increaſe of that Fiſh, were they diſcontinued in 
the Autumnal ſeaſon ; at which time thoſe Fiſh ſtem the ſwifteſt Currents, 
that they may lay their _=_ in the ſmall ſhallow ſtreams, which Nature 
hath inſtruged them to do, it being the ſweeteſt meat other Fiſh can feed 
on, and ſo conſequeatially the beſt bait for a nimble and greedy Angler : 
At which ſeaſon thoſe that doeſcape theſe deſtructive Wears, are too often 
met with by the ignorant Ruſtick, who with his Spear commonly aſ- 
faulrs them in the Shallows ; and after theſe Fiſh have Spawned, and 
their Spawn converted into the young brood, the opring following they 
naturally deſcend with the Stream, and by greedy Millers ; and others, 
are commonly the greateſt part of them intercepted in their ;Pors 3 yea, 
ſometimes in ſo great quantities, that for want of a preſent Market they 
have given them totheir Swine. All which are the principal cauſes of 


the great ſcarcity ofthat Fiſh in theſe parts of Zzg lend. 


hereis a ſort of Engine, by ſome termed a Hawk, made almoſt like With Hewk, 


uato a Fiſh-pot, being a ſquare frame of Timber fitted to the place y' 

intend to friein, nd wo with Wire to a point almoſt, Few —_ 
Fiſh ſoever go through the ſame, cannot go back again. Theſe placed 

the one where the Rivercnters into your Land, the other where it runs 
out, with the Points of each towards you, any Fiſh whatſoever that 
moves with or againſt the Water, when they are once within the Hawks, 
cannot get back again. Incaſe the River be broad, you may place two 
or three of theſe at an end init; a frame of Timber being ſet in the Wa- 
ter that it break not out oneither fide, not under, left your Fiſh eſcape. 
Theſe Hawks ought to be made moveable, to take offor on, as you ſee 


occaſton. 

Butin caſe you arein danger of Land-floods, or that yoy have not the ,,, 
Command of the Land on both fides, or of ſuch-like impediment ; then 
may you cutalarge Channel out of the ſides of the River, :and as deep 


25 the bottom of the River, with ſome part of the Current rongh it, 
and place theſe Hawks at each end of it, the better to intice the Fiſh in- 


ro it. At ſome convenient diſtance from the River, andinthe Piſcary, 
on the top of a ſtake pitch'd in the mideſt ofthe Water, and alittle. aboye 
the Water fixa Laton-Caſe, in form of a Cyliader, about three or four 
Taches Diameter, and twelve Inches long, in which ſet a Candle burn- 
ing in dark nights, the light whereof ſhines cay upwards and down- 
wards: It muſt be open at the top, becaule it preſerves ic burning : ahe 
downward Light inrices the Fiſh into your Piſcary ; ſo.that no Fi 
pats up nor down the River, but will ſeek their therr way through che 
Hawk into the light. By this very means I haveknown 4 Piſcary wel o- 
redinafew nights. 
There is a Net ma 


deround, andateachend a Hawk, that being ſer.in 


"the Water and depreſſed by Plummets or ftones, and having inthe infide 
thereof ſhining ſhells, or red Cloth, or fuch-like inticements. the Fiſh 

. will ſeek their way in, but cannot get out. 
As 
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As for Fiſhing 1a the night by Fire, and ſtupitying of Fiſh with un- 
wholſome Baits, or with Lime, or ſuch-like, being ways uſed by evil- 
minded perſons, that rather deſtroy the properties of other men, than 
lawfully uſe them for their neceſſary ſubſiſtence ; I ſhall decline any 
Advice or DireCtions in that kind, and proſecute that moſt lawfull, juſt, 
and honeſt way of Angling, ſo much celebrated by the Ingenious of 
every degree. 


SR: 11. 
Of Angling. ' 


There is not any Exerciſe more prptng nor agreeable to a truly ſober - 
and ingenious man, than this of Angling ; a moderate, innocent, falubri- 
ous,'and delightful exerciſe : It wearieth not a man over-much, unleſs 
the' Waters lie remote from his home : it injureth no man, ſo that it be 
inan open large-water ; he being eſteemed a Beaſt rather than a Man thar 
will oppoſe this Exerciſe : neither-doth it anywiſe debauch him that 


uſeth it - 'The' delight alſo of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the 


 Spring-mornings, that they' have the benefit of the {ſweet and pleaſant 


Morning-Air, which many through ſluggiſhneſs enjoy nor 3 ſo that Health 


: (the greateſt Treafure that Mortals enjoy) and Pleaſure, go hand in hand 


ta this exercife. ' What can be more ſaid of it, chan: that the moſt Inge- 
rfrous moſt uſe it ? ; 6 TS | 
"When you have any leaſure days or hours from your ordinary Profeſfi- 


#;. on or Imployment, you cannot better ſpend them-than in this innocent 


-4t yo 


Provide 
Rods gs 


Exerciſe; wherein obſerve that your Apparel be. not of any bright or 
frightning- colour, left that drive the Fiſh out of- your reach, or make 
them timerous.- *- 1 | 

That you bait the place' you intend to. Angle in, with ſuch things the 
Fiſh you aim! at generally affe&t, for ſeveral days before you Angle, if it 
be a ſtanding or quiet Water,.but ifa{wift ſtream, there is no great need 
of any; but if you do, let ir be but a few hours before, or juſt at your 


> 43Þ wg rm and that above your Hook. 


»The beſt rime'to provide Rods and Stocks is in December or Jawuary, 
before the riſing of the Sap; when:gathered, dry them by degrees, in a 
ſmoaky' place'is beſt; they-arxe+betrer to uſe at ſixreen Months old then 
ſooner. Tov" preſerve them rub them/over- with Linſeed-Oyl, or ſweet- 
Butter never'Salted,' twice or thrice:a:ytar : ; If your Stock be hollow, 
fill the bor& with Oy, and levitiffand twenty four hours, and then pour 
tout again; this will preſerve it from injury... - SRA-a6at 

"Ef the top 6f your Rod: be: brittle or 1decayed, you may whip on a 
piece of Whalebons made round and-taper,' which, will be better than 
the naturat'topi © 079 21 211509! no) v1 15 9% 2: EE Bop 
Fn makitigyour Lines, obſerve, that for moſt ſorts of Fiſh the Hair- 
Line'is the bt;/becauſe'iris 2ot ſo apt. to ſaarl as,other Lines, and will 
yield to the ſtreining of the: Filb:very mygb before it, will break; which 
15 a very great advantage in the taking of a ſtubborn Eiſh., Let the Hair 


'berowidFyou-make your Line/withal, :and! as near, as; you cap of alize: 


© 2AIf6 you mayicolour your: Hir: of a- Sore}; Grey, gx: Green calgur;z but 


[then they arewlicele wedktned by the cplowning.. i! 1 


4 


pagan: 


_ Wa. . 


=Y 
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"It 1s good ro provide your leif with all forts of Houks; the lmalle[t7te Hooks. 
co take the ſmaller Fiſh withall, _—_ reater the grearer Fiſh. Allo 
with Hooks peculiar to the Jack or Pi & 309 Hook to lay for Eels. 

Your Flotes ma ade of Quills, or ork and Quills, which are ; 
the beſt, and leaſt” oe. $a her. No HE bed you fad BR 
the depth of the Water be of Lead, abour rhe weight of a Musker Bul- = 
ket ; which-is very|convenicar e6know the depth ofthe: W aenhre, :/! 

;- According to the nawre af the Fiſh, ſo yourmuſRtprovideyour elf with Baits 
Baits. Herein obſerve, that if you open abe:farff Faldes! Mey: that you 
take, you May (ee. what. that: Fathmeſtdelights30 for thatkefn. Tf 'you 
ule. Pats fox. Baits, Fquimulſt add;Flox apWodl, todkeep the: Paſte! from 
walbing off; the Hook. | The! EyeSof the; Fiſbcyou take ſkre> good Bairs 
for many orts. of Fiſh; For tbe Hirout, tliey/4ng:Ratmehi wage 
 artificially,,are. the cheſt:Baits in clear Water} theiSeaſan being ioblenvtd 
wherein each of them is to: be afked :' Any Baib ennoibred, wich Guoriof 
Ivy didalved in;Oyl:of Spike, qr withabe. Qyl af Lyy:bermegrorthe Oyl 
of Polypodie of the Oak mixed with Tarpentine, will hegtdag idbicements 
_to; Eifſh # bue 1 oo ! 3 Dom i bs 101 il? lgfoilinA oY "HEL: 
Ic is beſt Fiſhing in a River a little diſturbed qrish|RiibgiordniCloddy Sciſens for 
_ weather the /Soxrh-wind 15: the; beſt,: che HH; wad the: laſt the Angling. 
worſt : but if the weather be wagm;and ihe Sky dCloudy; che wh itadn 
.any Wind. [Keep ybuo (elf as dafrom the Warerrhde gs! you call, abd fiſh 
. down the Stream: uIg'a fwift, ſtream where the bdemaniighard;afd adr e600 
.deep,:3f you go into the middleraf'i :aqd/xalt ,qur-Fly:pp!againtthe 
-Stream, the iT rout that lies upon: the#10 in firang-Currehcs,; and 
_ diſcerns, you not, being. behind him, pzeſcitly-rakes your bait. 1-1 
In Aferch, April, and Sepreinber, andati the/\Winer/ months; s:is) bt 
fiſhing. in a clear, ſerene; and warm. day 5 Tbut lin the: Stiounerctimie)/in 
the Mornings, Evenings, and cooleſt:chaudy weathet!ci)11c n- 11 1:29 
| Aﬀer a clear. Moooſhiny.n;ght; ifiche day::fueceeding; prove Cloudy, 
is a very y=_ rime for Angling :. for it 1s theaiature ob nod; Fiſh td be 
fearfull 20/ſtir in- bright azghes ; and fo. beinghungty, iiftheweacherin 
the Morning _ andy, hey; will. bteeagWrly nr! 190 Nita 
' , (Fothe intentthatyou chay not” labout in ain; Tſballgivs! '@ hint Scoſone nas 
g of ſuch rimes.thax Fiſh delig 1abiting zchough ſome that nw ro Augie in. 
than ordinary Skill, may bly cake as ' 'atany itme.! T0 Ve) 2541 | 
In the extremity of heat, when the Earth is parch'd with Drought, 
- there islirtle ſport to be obtdined's' fabrindroſty weather, the Air being 


clear, unleſs in the Evening ; nor in high Winds ; nor in ſharp North or 
Esft-winds'; not infedarely Ser Epannijvin, Yori hunger being 
. abate, and the Fiſh not worth taking : Nor yet aftet a dark night, tor 


of emſclyes>. 
1+ . Thegreaelt Fiſlbite beſt igahe nights, being fearkylcoſtixin che day : 
.{Therefoxe that ina bet eat 90 Rog for them uRFien oby y 
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Of Fiſhing. 
IS | | ju 
Of Angling for Salmon and Trour. 


The S4lmor and 7roat are Fiſh mucty of a Complexion and Nature, 
-: +4 differentiitheir Seaſons 'from other Fiſh: The way of Angling for them 
' js muck after the ſame manner. roy tf 18011 < 

Salmon, The Se/mon biteth beſt 'in the 'Summer-Months, about three of the 
: clock in theafternoon: cHe keeps not to-one haunt, but ſwims generally 
-in the deepeſt and broadelF parts of the River, near the ground ; and 
-iscaughrwich Worm,” Fly,'or Minnow:: The Garden-worm isan excel- 

bent: bait: for a+ Se/mon, if kept in 'Moſs:abourt 'twenty days; which will 
: Jeoure them,-and make them tough and clear. © 2 | 
| - You mayalſotroul for/a Simon! as you do fora Pike,' with a Troul- 
him, any 1” > KNEE LOL b; 100 88- F 
our Artificial Flies for a $«/mwn muſt be larger than for a 77out, and 
1 18.00R rhbelFiogonadTallonge: 91331 8 T2151 8 M7 It 
wiz of\; In for a Salmeo) at ground, put two 'or: three Warms at a time 
non:th z and give binrtime to gorge the Bait, : 

Trou, 1'f: The Tront is alfo taken with Wormz Minnow,' or Fly. To fiſh for them 
oan the hight,:which isthe beſt time forthe. great 7obuts, take two great 
2Wormgofequal length, and put thenr'on your Hook ; caſt them at a 
| good diftanicde from you, and draw them-to you again on: the top of the 

Water,.not letting them fink, and give the'Ttont time to gorge his Bair. 
\}Idftead of rheſo:Worms,. you may. uſca black Snail, or'a piece of Black 
Velvet, which is-as welb: They bite: inthe nighr beſt-in the fill Deeps, 

but then _— inthe Streams. © {o ns | 
++6:1f you bait witha Midnow, you muſt place it ſoon the Hook, that the 
»Minnow muſt Tan round as;you draw it towards you ; andtothatend you 
1: muſthaveaSwivet on your Line, left the running round of the Minnow 
over-twiſt your Line.. Bhe ſame may'you'do for a Sa/mor or Pike. 
wn 110972 2111 If youbant with Blies, or Palmers Natural or Artificial, be ſure to ob- 
Seaſon, what-Palmer or Fly they moſt delight in at that timg 


% 


«= fervethe on; whs | 
that take, or imitate itas.near as you can.. 
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5i!: Theſemye two ſorts of White Fiſh that: Yoon ici the Spring early, and 

pd or of Prey; eſpecially the Pike, which will-prey upon its 
own Kind. | | 


: + You may take the Pike by hanging-your Line-to-a Tree on the fide of 
—_ the River, with a living'Bait on the Hook; as a Minnow, Dace, -Roach, 
or yellow Frog ; but let not the Line hang at the full length, but con- 
| os _—_ a cleft hay, that __ the a oy he may caſily draw it 
7 oyt,/and hays time enough to pouch his Bait. 
- a pit may 'Trowl Rekima ; which muſt be with a very long Line 


wind upatthe handle of your Rod on a ſmall Winch or Windlaces and 
at the top of the Rod, whi 


ch is ſtubbed, the Line muſt go through a 
Ring, 


| CY CCR 
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— 


Ring, thar when the Fiſh hath taken the Bait, he may, by your lerring 
him have Line enough, gorge his Bait, and hang himſelf. Your Lite 
muſt be ſtrong, and Armed with ſmall Wire next the Hook, about ſeven 
or eight Inches. 

You may Fiſh at Snap with him as with other Fiſh, if you pleaſe ; but 
your Tackling muſt be very ſtrong. 

A Pike bites at all Baits except the Fly, and bites beſt at three in the 
afternoon, in clear Water, with a gentle Gale, from Midſummer to the end 
of Autumn. In Winter he bitesall day long : In the Spring he bitcs in 
Morning and Evening. | 

The beſt time to take the Perch, is when the Spring is far ſpent ; for pes 
then you may take all near you at one ſtanding. 

His Baits are the Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall Worm : He bites well 
all the day in cloudy weather, but chiefly from eight co ten, and from 
three to fix. He alſo bites atalmoſt any Bait: 


SKCT.'V.} i 
Of Angling in ſftanding-Witer, for«Pond-Fifh 


The Fiſh that are moſt uſual in ſtanding Waters or Fiſh-ponds, ate the 
Carpand the Texch: Some there arethat are commonto both, as the Bree 
Dace, Roach, Ecl, and Perch. Angling for Pond-fiſh is the moſt eaſy of any 
way , and where there are a good ſtock, much ſport there is. 

The Carp is the belt of all treſh-water Fiſh, and will live'the longeſt; x: 
except the Zel out of the Water. 'This Fiſh is very ſubtle, and biteth 
but teldom,, and that in warm weather, cloudy ; early in the Morning, 
or late- in the Evening, | | za 

The Baits for a Carp, are either Worms or Paſts. A Paſte made up of 
Bean-flower, Honey, and alittle Aſſefetida, bath proved very well. 
have preſcribed Bean-flower mingled with the fleſh of a = cut ſmall, 
and beaten very well in a Mortar with Honey, fo long, il the whole is 
fo tough to hang on a Hook without wa, Vol A little Wooll added 


in the making of it up, will make it hold the Peak 
Geatles anointed with Honey, and pon"the | 
of Scarlet dipt in the ſame, is eſteemed rhe beſt of all Bairs 

The Tench, for his limineſs, accounted the Phyſirian 
only in ſtanding Waters, and eſpeciatly among Weeds, 1 | 
the hotteſt weather, carly and late, and all the night, rhis Fiſh delights 
molt to bite, cons 

He delights in the ſame Baits as doth the Carp. - 
are of Aſafetids, or 


| are very 
in ſtanding Waters than the other : Worms and ground-Baits; are 


” 
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260 Of Fiſhing. 

Breen, +; Thoughthe Freaw be found in ſome Rivers, yet it is moſt uſual and beſt 
inPondg or ſtanding Waters. The beſt time for Angling for them, is 
from rhe end of Fuly natill Autumn; for in Zaxcand beginning of Zuly 
they Spawn, 'and are not in their ſcaſon. The beſt bait for them is 
the Red-Warm that nipally Hes at the root of the Dock - They alſo bite at 
Paſts, Waſps, Flies, Graſhoppers, &c. 

Although the Bream be glteem'd asa mean Fiſh, yet where they are 
preſerved in good Water, nll they are at gheir full growth and fat, they 
arc a moſt excellent Fiſh. "' 

As for the Perch you have direQions before, concerning the taking of 
himinRivers, the ſans will ſervein Ponds. 

Zi, TheE:lisaFiſh that delights ig obſcure places, whileſt any light ei- 
ther ofthe Sun ar Moon appears, being a {weet Fiſh, and a prey to Fowl 
as well as ExſÞ, but in the night-cime, 2nd the darker the night the ber- 
ter. This Fiſh wanders abroad our of her lurking places, and preys on 
any bait that is fleſhy, cither Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh, Frogs, young 
Birds, or the like. 773- 

By Angie. You may _— them in the night 1a ſtanding Waters, as you do for 
other Fiſhy, gad they will bite, ſo chat ppy lis near or on the ground. 

With Boat- Alſo you may bait many Hooks over night wth Worms, and faſten 

books. hem on; the Banklides : Let the Bait lie-in the Stream og the ground 

Il gh, and- 1 AL hve almolj on eyery hook an Eel, fochar you 

be ik td; Im in the morning to take them; for as ſoon as day+ 

ghr appears "Urn Foe theraſelves, though ir be ro the tearing 

in pi Ir am oo! s. Yay muſt be ſure that your Hooks be —_— 

Lines/ may be of good, fine and ftrong handle-bound Pack- 


. 12 1.PHSFSA 
fp commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones in ftony Waters, and 


By Smiglng. | 
oder Timber, Planks, -or {uch-like-, about Mills, Wears, Flood-gates, 
$, &c, in the daytime, where you may take them by this way of 
is, by baiting a firong Hook on a ſhort but ftrong Line, 
den-worm.: Then with a tick cleft at the top, faſten 
Ne the Hpgk,and guide che ſtick into the places where 
| uſt it up and down, and you ſhall be ſure, 
feels the ſick, ſhe will turn and bite; 
you tear out your hold. 
pg; which is thus : Take of the 
-an& with a Needle run ſome ſtrong 
toend, and wrap them oftentimes 
T with the ends of th 


exited $ 
about a board 3; 


; 
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of Worms in the midſt; which when the Eels come unto, by a ſudden 
raiſing the Hoop, are taken 19 the Net : for in ſome gravelly Tide-wa- 
ters, Eels, cipecially the ſmall Grigs, will ſeek abroad in the day-time, 
and give you excellent ſport. 


SECT Th 


Of Angling for the Bazbel, Grailing, Umber' 
/ Chevin and Chub. ; 


Theſe Fiſh are not ſo univerſal as the other before diſcourſed of z there- Barke). 


fore the leſs ſhall be faid of them. As for the Zaybel, itis a Fiſh very plen- 
tiful in the Trezr, and comes in ſeaſon ab6ut the end of Fay, and fo 
holds it till near Afichaehnas, and hath his hapnts amongſt weedy and hol- 
low places, amongf Piles and Stakes ; is a ftrong Filh, and muft be 
taken with very ſtrong Tackling: His Bait isa very welf Coured Worm, 
Gentles, or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey. | 


The Grailipg atd Umbey are near alike ; they are in ſeaſon all the Sum- Groving an/ 
mer, and arg then taken witha large Graſhopper, ( the wjogs being taken ®**"* 


off. ) After the Graſhopper is on the Hoof, ax the point put on a. ſmall 

Cadwor, and keep your Bait in cqntinual motion: Ler the Hook be 

ſhank'd with Lead, and covered with the Pait. > 
The Hmber is taken with a Fly, as is a Troxe, | 


The Che-inand Chub are common in the Trex, but no. very pleaſant Chenin and 


Fiſh : They are in ſeaſon all the Summer, abut are 

Snails, Cherries; Graſhoppers, Grain, -Chei 
There are many other ſorts of ſmall Fiſh. as the Bleak, Flounder, G 

on, Ruff, Minnow, Loach, and Bullbead ; The ways of taking them, for 


brevity fake I ſhall omit. 


en with Worms, Flies, **% 
"EA dia 
te» Small Fiſh. 


- - 


In the 1{c of Wight, and Other places Weſtward, in the Rocks on the graorins 


Sea-(hore, are great numbers of Cormorants bred, being a large Fowl, #i/mng- 


and live only by preying on Fiſh ; and are fo dextrous 2t it, that in the 
open Seas they wil) dive, and ſwiftly purſue their Game, and take and 
carry them to their Nelits ; chat the Inhabnents near-adjacent do ofteri 
go to theſe Rocks, and turniſh themſelves with Fiſh brought -thither by 
them at their breeding-tinies. Theſe Birds may be ſo brought up tame, 
that they will in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, aud take you as ma- 


ny Trouts or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place affords, putting buta 


ſmall Collar over the Neck ofthe Fowl that the Fiſh may nor into 
her Stomock. When you intend for your Game; you muſt carry her out 
Faſting* put on her Loop or Collar, and let. her go into the Water, 
ſhe will Dive, and ftreightly purſue the Fiſh ſhe moſt mind to, for- 
ward and backward; and when ſhe hath caught her Game, ſhe gives it a 
toſs into the Air, and receives it end-wiſe into her Mouth ; which will 
ſtretch like the Head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fiſh into her 
Throat, which will Rop at the Collar. Then hold out an EM to her /which 
to your hand, and will by your aſſiſtance di orge yer prey immediately, 
_ to her ſport again ; and will fo continue, till ſhe hath furniſh you 
with as much as yau can deſire. By this means may you take « han 
any other way whatſoever, and exceeds any of the Sports < 
Huntiug, 


Of Fiſhing, 


SECT. VII 
Of Fiſh-ponds, 


Of Cup ponds Tt is no ſmall Improvement to watry-Lands that are not kind for 


OpfterSpoalis 
tage of Pools for the fatning of Oyſters, preſerving of Lobſters, &c. 


Graſs or Corn to convert them into Fiſh-pongs ; rhe dead, heavy, 
and more groſs Waters are moſt proper for Carps, Tenches, Breams, 
&c. Carps eſpecially will raife a conſiderable improvement, being a Fiſh 
that ſeldom wants a Market. | | 

Thoſe Ponds that ſtand near the Sea, and whoſe water is a little 
brackiſh, yield the beſt and fatteſt Carps therefore it would not be amils 
to caſt into your Fiſh-ponds, through which there is but little current, 
ſometimes a Load or more of the retuſe Salt Earth, thar at the Salternes is 
caſt out and of no value. This may as well improve theſe Fiſh as the na- 
curally brackiſh Water, and as well as Salt doth Pigeons, &c. 

. Trout-Ponds 1 ' are made at the very head of a Chaulky Spring, 
that the Trouts may feed at the very Atoms of Chaulk that iſſue out 
of.the Rocks with the Water, 'area great improvement co theſe Fiſh; |but 
ifthe Water run far, it ſuffereth its Atoms ;to precipitate, and doth not 
improve the Trot to that degree of Redneſs and ſpeedy.gr , as other- 
wile it would do; ſome feed them with Fleſh, &c. but it is not ſo good 
as the natural Food. | | 

Thoſe that hiye-near the Sea-fide may make a very conſiderable advan- 
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KALENDAR. 


Uri, ficuti in Urbe, ſingula. opera ſua habent peculiara terps- 

ra: There is «4 peculiar time Ihr w Aﬀtiys in the World, but 
more eſpecially for ſuch Lbours and Aion; that deptud upon the 
mutable Stafons of the Tear ; whith betho duly —_ isno ſmall 
advantage t0 the Flurbandman: pen me haBear quid quoquo tempo- 
re faciendum, « Florentines advice; thit every Conntryman may have bis 
Draught before him 410 dirett hins, and reinforce bb 'nnemory, that Wis multi: 
tude of occafions may not fo fir obliterate thoſe "tings i» his "toff xnd diſatt 
vaptage, but that he may. here daily revive and repgv bis nece(ſary itentions, 
and take time by the Fore-lock ; as Pliny obſerurt, Fromem Nomitni plus 
prodefſe quam occiput ;. for Time is 4 thing* ſo precious," uy1 Ottaffon [0 
precipitous ; and where many things are to be done, Time let paſs, prevents 
the Peceſ of our endeavours, and" lofs aha comfuſion ſucceeds 5 Sertiper autem 
dilator operum vir cam damgis luQtatur: It s's very Þredt neglet? 7h 
Agriculture to be t00 late, it brings « conſiderable dammage ; life a backward 
year that produces 4 bad Crop, ſo doth « backwar# Hubandman meet wit 
[mall gains. © Tow very rarely find « thriving Huibawdman behihd with his Af- 
fairs, or. a declining Hiband ſa forward as his Neighbour, Oo 


1 


Nudus ſerito; nudufque'arato, . pi FW. 
Nudus quoque mettito, fi þ tempeſtiva omnia\yoles, 

Opera ferre Cereris: ut tibi fingula of / 
Fo 5 oor ne quani ieerlire gras, ee hea bY 
Men ices. ad\a nas dorms, nihikque efficias. © ma vi 


: | 040222. 
It was Hefiod's advire, to Plingh Sow, «ni Rey bt coolt thats," oo. 
pet# « compleat reward of yur £46, EY Fe A wee ? = at ANerk 

But if it be not is every os power, rhoogh ve fates the” Seaſons" for "bf 
things, to obſerve them, by reaſon of the multitude and variouſneſs of buſineſs 
that flows npon the laborious Husbandman, at ſome certain times of the year 
more than at other, many caſualties alſo intervening ; to ſuch it is adviſed 
that they make uſe of the next opportunity comvenient, to do what before they 
have omitted: Tet Cato tells you Res Ruftica ſic eſt, fi unum ſero feceris, 
omnia opera ſero facies ; neglect one, neglett all. 

There are two ſorts of Times and Saelin preſcribed by the Ancients #0 be 
obſerved in Agriculture, viz..of the 7ear, being, only of the motion of the 
Suh rough the. Twelve Signs of the Lodiack, which begets the different Sea- 
ſons and Temperatures of the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter ; aud 
of the Aſpeits and ſtate of the Moon,' and riſing and ſetting of the Stars : 
whereof, and alſo of ſeveral Prognoſticks of the mutability, ſtate and condition 


of 


. vv % 
WS 


= 


The Pretace to the Kalendar. 


af 


of the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Natural Ixclinations, I ſhall take notice in 
this enſuing Kalendar, «nd give you as the end of it a Breviat of ſuch Obſcr- 
vations as 1 have found in ſeveral Ancient and Modern Aithors treating of 
that Subje@. | 


They ſhould beſides their Obſervations make 

From Northern Stars, the Skies, and Silver Snake, 
Like thoſe homeward through ſwoln Billows trade, 
And Oyſter-breeding Hellepont invade. 'Vitegil. 

The uſe of this part of Aſtrology hath been by Pliny and other Ancients 
efteemed as neceſſary to be obſerved and underſtood by the Farmer as by the 
Sayler. | 
Fs for the Times and Seaſons of the Tear, from the beginning to the end 
thereof, every day ſomething is to be dane by the Husbandman ; as was ſajll of 
a Gardiner, that his work tis never at an end, it begins with the Tear, and con- 
tinues 10 the next : Annus in opere Ruſtico abſolutus eſt : yet is ix not every 
year alike, neither is every place «like ,, ſome years, or at leaſt ſome Seaſons of 
the year, prove more forward by two or three Weeks, or more, at one time than 
at another Alſo the ſituation of places, either better defended from, or more 
obvious to the intemperature of the Air, begets ſome alterations. In theſe, 
and ſuch like Caſes, the ſubſequent Rules are to be ſeaſonably applied by the 
Fadicious Husbendman, according 4s the Seaſon happens to be earlier or later, 
or the different ſituation of places requires. 

This Method in general is the ſame_ that hath been uſed bythe moſt Ancient 
that ( I have underſtood.) to have written o Agriculture ; and alſo owr 10- 
derns, as you mey obſerve in Heſiod, Columella, Palladius de Serres, Auguſti- 

o, Gallo, Tuſſer, Markham, Stevenſon, and others ; and laſt of all My. 
yelin his exce/lent Kalendarium Hortenle, at the end of his Sylva. - 

1 ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief as 7 can; I ſhall add nothing more 
than what is neceſſary, and ſhall leave out ſuch things that are but little to our 
purpoſe, and ſhalt begin with the major jart of our Preſidents in the like caſe : 
although the. year, in reſpet# of the Sun's entrance into Arics, and the Com- 
mencement of the date of the year, begins in March 3 yet Tuſler declines 
both, «nd begins at Michaelmaſs, it being the uſual time for the Farmer to enter 
on his Farm, the ground being then more eaſily cleared of its former ſtock, than 
at any other time. But ſeeing that it is nowvery material thing when we begin, 
onr labour having no end, we will tread the moſt uſual Path, decline both Ex- 


fremes, 'and begin when our days do ſenſibly lengthen, our hopes revive of as 
«pproxching Summer, 44 our Alma 


give us « New-years day. 
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Day] Sun riſe. | $408 ſet. 
h. m. |h. m. 
I | New-years-day. 
2 
; | Caſtor and Polos riſe in theevening. 
00 4 OC 
3 | 
6 | Twelkb-tide. 
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cold like the days lh \ yet —_ wy pos the hrs and. ex 
tions of the approaching Spring : e Trees, Meadows and Fiel 

now naked, unleſs ws Fu in white, whileft the Countryman up 
home, and enjoys the Fruit of his paſt Labours, and Contemplates on 
his intended Enterpriſes. Now is welcome a c — of good Cider, or 0- 
_ GH Liquors, ſuch that you e Autumn before ; mo- 


taken, it the beſt Phy 
Bed lady A efonable: Ploy jb fallow the Ground you 
LINE for ">= Water Meadows vo : Drain Arable grounds 


where you intend to ſow Peaſe, In or Vcky': rear Calves, Pigs, Lym 
, y 
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Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land in froſty Weather; on Paſture- 
land hedge and dicch. | 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood, or Hedge-wood ; and al- 
ſo Quick-ſets: cut Coppices and Hedge-rows ; lop and __—_ Trees. 

Feed Doves, and repair Doye:houſes ;_ cut away Ant-hiils, and fill up 
the holes iyMeadowand-Paſtere-grouts'y garher ſtones, &c,. have ſpe- 
cial care to Ews and Lambs ; houſe Calves; Geld young Cattle foon 
after they are fallen: ſow Qats, if you will have of the beſt, ſays old 


Tuſſer. 
tJanivece@itgban eth the G2otes 
I deat gael 2 


Will weak up his La eſowing of Otes, 
De fobnth A the Wheat ; 
In May buy theHay fo2 Cattle to eat, 


JILant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open and 
mild ; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for Peaſe, Beans,e+c. 
againſt the Spring : Dig Borders, uncover roots of: Trees where: need 
is, and add ſuch Manure to them as they require: you may alſo, if 
the weather prove mild, ſet Beans and Peale. As yet Roles may be 
cut and removed. | 

Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not froſty ; nail an 
trim Wall-fruits 3 cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 

Gather Cions for Graffs, and ſtick them in the ground; for they 
will take the better, ca, kept ſome time from the Tree 3 and at the 
latter end, ifthe weather be mild, you may begin to'Graff. 

Make your Hot-bed, and ſow therein your choice. Sallads ; fow Col 
leflowers ; ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from the injury_- of 
the weather, by Covers, by Straw, or Dung: Earth up the roots of 
ſuch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 

Set Tarps to deſtroy Vermine, where you have or ſow ſuch. Plants 


-or Seeds as they injure. 


Take Fowl, deftroy Sparrows in Barns, and-fiear them; kill the Opes 
or Bull-finches that Fred on the. Buds of Fruit-trees. | | 
xeevouſly. 


& 
hives, and ſprinkle them with warm and' ſweet 


Alſo you may remove Begs.. , 
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| | 
His isa principal Seed-moath for ſuch they uſully call Zenten-Grazm; 
This Month is uſually ſubje& to much Rain or Snow : if it prove 
dither, it is not to be accounted unſeaſonable; the Proverb being, Fe 
braary fil Dike, #ith either black or white. ; 
ow ſow all ſorts of Grey-peaſe, Fetches, Beans and Oats: Carty out 
Duog, and ſpread it before the Plough, and alſo on Paſture-ground - this 
being the Principal Moneth for that purpoſe. 
"Platt Qyick-ſets newly raiſed the Spring being ſo near; they will 
not keep long. : | 
Set '« -7-phnng; or Pitchers; atid alſo Poplars, Ofiers, and other 
Aquaticks. 
| Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring prove mild; feed your 
Swans, and make their Nefts where the Floods reach them not. 
Soil Meadows that you cannot overfiow or water 3 catch Moles, and 
level Mole hills. 
L 12: Alſs 
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Allo this isthe otily time for plaſhing of Quſers, and ary gbod. 
ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, þftutttng CoBþj ET 


Garlen au3 NJ Ou may -yet-prune;and triapFruigtrees, and cleanſe thegſftom- Mo; 
Orchard. ; om oP wig ow isa very good time for grafting the more Ge. 
ward fort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be femperate. | 
Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you thipk the hard Frofſts are oyer, 
Plant Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees in qpen weather : trim up your 
Pallifade hedges ard Eſpaliers : ſet Kernels, Nuts, or ſtones of Fruit, and 
other hard ſeeds. ads x3 nut} ca,2 . 090. 
Lay branches to take root,or place Baskets, q'«. of Earth for the branches 
to paſs -_ + 
Sow Annile, Beans, Peaſe, Raddilh, Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, Parſley, 
Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Secds, 4nd plant Cabbage plants : 
plant out Colleflowers into warm places: Alſd plant Liquorice. Yet you 
may deſtroy Sparrows. Now is the time the Bull-finch doth: the greateſt 
ITS buds Fo Fe Mato Ck 4 
Make'up your Hotjbegs for Metgnsg. Cucumbers,. &c. Sow Aſparagus. 
Cominue Yermine-traps,. and pickup all the Snails you can God, Sad 
deftroy Frogs and their Spawn. | 
A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, agg take Fiſh; the moſt Fiſh being 
now 1n ſeaſon. . | ts 
Bp-Cnden, Now you may, if the weather prove milde, plagt Hops, and dreſs 
them that are out of heart. | EL» | 
Half open your paſſages for Bees 3 and now may yeremove them. 
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cold, it is ſeaſonable to check the" calle uns forbid on cit} 
a more ſafe and opportune feaſon near approaching. If this Month prove 
dry, the Countryman counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Corn. 


BY arch Dulkt to be ſold; 
o2th Ranſome of Gold, 


Let Catfle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you intend tq 
Mow: have ſpecial regard tothe Fences, both of Meadow and — 
bout$ 
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| | \3\ KB \| 
About the end of this Month you may begirl &@ ſay Barls, garlier in 
Clay than ia Sand. You may now rowl if the weather prove' 
dry : make an end of ſowing all forts of Pulſe. You may nvw fhrond 
or lop old Trees, and Fell Coppice-wood bettes:;than' at any other Sea- 
ſon in the Year. HS 
This is the only time for the railing the beſt brood of Poultry. 
It is a good time to ſet Ofiers, Willows, or ather Aquaticks: ſow the 
Rye called March-Rye. | 

In this Month, and the next, you may ſow all ſorts of French-Graffes, 
or new Hays; as Clover, St. Foyn, &c. Alſo gow ſow Hemp and Flax, 
if che weather be temperate. "0 | 

The principal time'of the ye HymeLefuttionsf Moles. 

Sow any ſort of white'Peafe; v HP: | 
Garden an3 This is the principal Month in the year tor grafting all ſorts of Fruit- 
Orchord. trees. Now cover the roots of all ſuch Trees you laid bare in the Win- 

ter preceding, 'and remove ſuch young Trees you omitted to remove. in 
the better Seaſon. | 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. | 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but opeh not yet the Win- 

dows. ni 65) 4191 bg nal 213515 283 Þ TY 

You may now tranſplant moſt : fort .of Garden-herbs, Sweet: herbs, 

and Summer-flowers; make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melons, &c. Saf- 
fron allo ma ;NOW-D lanted, oy 4 der. | 

Now ſow Endive, Succory, , Ratfdifh, Bears, Parſnips, Skirrets, 

Parſley, Sorrel, Burgloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, Swallage, Alliſan- 
ders, &s. Alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purflain, Turneps, Peale, 
Carrots, Cabbage, Crefſes, Fennel, Majerom, Baſt!, Tobacco, Leeks, Spi- 
nage, Marigolds, &c. 

" Dreſs up and firing your Strawberry-beds ; uncover A/þeregus-Beds, 
and tranſplant 4ſperegus; flip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. - 

Stake and bind up the weakeſt Plants againſt the winds: ſow Pinks, 

Carttations; #s. 'In this month ſow*Fine-ketnels, and the Seeds of all 


W1nter-greens. (UNIYD ofl3 | 
Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers that axle Roots; 
Sow choice Flowers that are got natural for.our\ limein Hot-beds this 
Bop-yor4en- -- Xou may now plant Hops 5-1t.is a very lealonavle time to | Tem. 
Ariny, © Now the Bees fit, keep them clo & DIg) Fan elif the.weather 
prove ill. | You may yet remove B, ie rae 
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is april, ao Modes of peo? a, 

bat make things young yp: 
Hhen we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable tr 

: Comfort the Corn, and chear the drooping Flowers. 


A dry Seaſon to ſow Batley in is beſt; to prevent Weeds: If Avil 
prove dry, Fallowing is good. 

Fell the Timber you intend to barque ; if the Spring be forward, 
cleanſe and rid the Coppiees, and preſerve them from Cattle : m—— 


Kalendarium Ruſticom. 
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and Swine out of Commons or Paſtures. _— : 

Pick up Stones in the new-ſown Land ; ſow Hemp and Flax. 

Cleanle Ditches,and get in your Manure that lies in theStreers or Lanes, 
or lay it on heaps. 

= Oliers, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they, are too for- 
wards. 

You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-grafs, St. Foyn, and all 
French or other Grafles or Hays. « 


Gorden and Y Ou may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the beginning of 
Orchard, this Month. | 
Now ſow all ſorts of Gardens-ſeeds in dry weather, and plant all ſorts 
of Garden-herbs in wet weather. | BI 4 
Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and Madder, and 
ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder Frofts ; ſet French- 
beans. - | 
Gather up 
morning. bk" | 
Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed, that you may have 
Flowers all the Summer : and tranſplant ſuch Flowers with fibrous Roots 
you left unremoved in March : ſow alſo the Seeds of Winter-greens. : . ' 
Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your Conſervar 
tbry, except the Qtange-tree, which may remain till Way. | 
_* Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; as: Jaſimines, Myrtles, 
Oleanders, &c. . Toward the end of this Month allo in mild weather, 
.clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs, aud tranſplant, any: ſort of 
Winter-greens. bs ; TW | | 
Bop-gorden. Plant Ho s, and pole them in the beginning of April, atid/bind them 
to the'Po FLY AST RY TIRE @R IT OE Ti ©? - 4 
Aping. Open, tH& doors of the;Bec-hives, for now they hatch, that they may 
peap the benefit of the Flowry Spring ; and be carefull of them. 
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MAY. 


Sun riſe. | Sunſet. 
h. m. j|h. i 
Phil. & Fa. | | - 
Cor Scorpionis ſets inthe Morning: 
The greater Dog-Star ſets in the Eyening. 
4 15 |7 45 
_ . The Goor-Sear appears... 
| | Ldebran ers inthe Erealng: WY 
Sun in Gem. | Fomehant.riſeth in the Morning.'-” 
| © - * } Middle Star of Andromeds's Otrdle th with © 
POS | ge et 
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Cuculus canit, querens in frondibus 
Delettantque mortales in immenſe terra, 


His Month uſhers in the moſt welcom ſeafon of the Year. Now gen- 
tle Zephyrus fans the ſweet Buds: and the Cceleſtial drops water 


fair Flore's Garden: 


$54 


The lofty Mountains ſtanding on 4 row, 
Hhich but of late were Perriwigg'd with Snow, 
1 off their old Coats, and xow are daily ſeen 
ſtand on tiptoes all in ſwaggering green. 
Meadows and Gardens are pranckt up with Buds, 
And Chirping Birds now Ghant it in the Hoods: 
The Wrblizg $walow, and the Lirks do fine, 
To welcom is the _— Verdent Spring. 
m 


| AI W * _— a 
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The Countrymans heart is revived ( ifthis Month prove ſeaſonable ) 
with the hopes of a happy Aut ; if it prove cold, ir is an Omen of 
good for health, and promiſes fair for a full Barn: the pleaſure of An- 
gling is now.ig its ſplendory elpecially for the Trout and Se/mos. 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you iotgnd to have the Milk of their Ewes ; 
op cutting or cropping Lirees you 1otend {hall thrive till Ofober ; Kill 

Vy. 
If your Corn be toorank, now you may Maw it, or feed jt with Sheep 
before it be too forward ; weed Corn, In ſome places Barley may be 
ſown in this Month. 

Now ſow Buck-Wheat or Brank fow latter Peaſe. Alſo Hemp and 

Flax may yet be ſown, __ LEN | 

Weed Quick-lets ; gn neg FO wet Grounds ; Twifallow your 


Land ; carry out Soyl © ﬀ ; pather Rones fromthe Fallows 3 turn 


out the $0 Grads ; operates vt your Paſtures, leſt the Summer 
prove hy; ger home your Few begin to burn-beat your Land; ftub 
or root out Goſs, Furze, Broom, or 


tn; and grub up ſuch Coppices, 
or other ſhrubby woody places you intend ſhould not grow ggaig. - 

Sell of your Winter-fed Cattle. 

About the end of this Month mow Clover-grafs, St. Foyn, and other 
French-graſſes. Now leave off watring your Meadows, leſt you grayel 
or rot your Graſs. . {5 Rani] | | 

Look now after ygur Sheep, it this Month prove Rainy, leſt the Rot 


ſurprize thetn. 
Eorden ##n3 Plant all ſorts of Winter-greens. 
Orclvs. Sow the more tender Garden-Seeds ; as ſweet-Marjerom, Baſil, Thyme, 


and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants: fer Sage and Roſemary, 
Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &c. excepting with Glaſſes : 


ſow Purſlain, Lettit6, &c. : 
About hana mes: Month, take up ſuch Tulips which are dried ig 


. the talk. ] 
By-Eader. Bind Hops to their Poles, and make up the Hills after Rain. 
ping. Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm. 
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Day, Sun riſe. | Sun ſe. 
hm. {h. m. 
I 4 
2 
3 
"4 3 45 |8 15 
3 
6 
: 
9 The Head of Cftor riſeth in the Morning 
Io 3 43 .|$ 17 | beforethe Sun. 
II | Barnabas. Sun in Cancer, Solſtice. 
12 | : 
13 | ArFarss \«ts in the Morning, 
14 
20 "es 
16 Fhadra's Heart ſets in the Evening. 
17 
18 
19 
[0 3 45 |8 15 
21 
| 22 F 
23 
24 | Fohn Baptiſe. 
- "C . . 
| 4 The Reg ht foot. of Gemini ſets in the Morning; 
27 | | 
128 
129 | Peter Apoſtle. | 
3ol 3 50 | '8 10 


Humids Solſtitia atque Hyemes Orate Serena Agricole. 


Showr at this time of the year is generally welcome : now Phebus 
aſcends the utmoſt limits of the Zodres towerds the Pole-Avtick , 
and illuminates our moſt Northern Climes ; and makes thoſe Countries 
that within a few Months ſeemed to be wholly berett of pleaſure, now to 
reſemble a Terreſtrial Paradiſe ; and gives unto them the full proportion 
of his Preſence, which in the Winter paſt was withdrawn, that they 
partake equally of his light with the more Southern Countries. The 
glorious Sun glads the Spirit of Nature, and the ſweet ſhowers now refreſh 
the thirſty Earth: The Grain and Fruits now ſhew themſelves to the joy 
ofthe Husbandman : The Trees are all in their rich array, and the Earth 
it ſelf laden with the Countrymans Wealth ; if the Weather be calm, it 

makes the Farmer ſmile on his hopetull Crop. 
M m 2 This 
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Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-Garden. 


vApiary. 


FUMXNE. 


This Month is the prime ſeaſon for the waſhing and ſhearing of Sheep ; 
in forward meadows mow Graſs for Hay. i 

Caft Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers: This is the beſt time to 
raiſe Swine for Breeders. | 

Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather; it kills the Weeds. rats. 
ones eo fructuoſiores ſunt, quo calidtore terre aratur, itaque inter Solſt itium 
& caniculum abſolvende, laith Yarro. 

Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure of what kind ſoever, to your Land; 
bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary Fewel fetcht far off, betore 
the Teams are bulied at the Hay-Harveſt. 

Wett Corn, ſow Rape and Cotkfeed, and alſo Furnep-ſeed. Now 
Mildews or Honey-dews begin to fall. | 
Mind your Sheep as we 2dviſed you itt May, 


Ow begin 'to Inoculate : beware of cutting Trees, other than the 
young [hoots of this year: pluck off Buds, where you are not willing 


they ſhould branch forth. 4 1 
Water the latter Planted Frees, and lay moiſt Weeds, &c. at the roots 


of them. 
It is a ſeaſonable time to diſtill Aromatick 2nd Medicinal Herbs, Flow- 


ers, &c. and'to dry them in the ſhade for the Winter: Alſo to make Syr-= 
rups, &Cc. 
as Snails, Worms, 8&c. and deſtroy Ants and other Vermine. 
Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilly-flowers ; ſow Lettice, and other 
Sallets, for latter Saletting. 
Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve them that are cool and dry : 
Water the Beds ; take up your bulbous roots of Tulips, Anemonies,&c. 
Inoculate Jaſumines, Roſes; &c.-* Atfo tranſplant any ſort of bulbous 
roots that keep not well out of the ground. Now plant ſlips of Myrtle, 


Sow latter Peaſe. 
Dig Ground where you intend a Hop-Garden, and bind ſuch Hops to 


the Poles the wind hath ſhaken off 
Bees now ſwarm, plentifully ; therefore be very vigilant over them, 


they will requite your tare. 


' * 
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Day| Sun riſe. | $418 ſet. 
h. m. |h. m. 
s irſt Star of 0r:0ps Belt riſeth with the 
2 | iſe. of Mar. Firſt ® it Sun 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
3 4 00 8 oof 
9 
Io 
Il 
I'2 | | Zacidg Corona riſeth in | ing. 
bs Opto. | ida iſeth in the Evening, 
I4 , 
15 | Swithes. 
I6 | 
I7 | | 
18 4 15 745 
19 | Dog-Days beg:  Zeffer Dog-Star riſeth with the Sun: 
20 | Maygavet. D721 Sol 
21 | 
212 | Mary Magd. 
7 
4 
25 | Fames Apoſt. 
26 | 
27 4 30 7 30 
28 | 
29 
30 | Greater Dog-Star riſeth with the Sun. 
31 Srizs Tiſeth in the Morning. 
Tempore Meſſis Sol corpus exſpccat.-——....... 
Tuxc feſting, & =? fruges Cangrege 
Diluculo ſurgens, 


| N thirſty Fly would the parched Earth be glad of a moiftning ſhow: 
er to refreſh and receive the ſcorched Vegetable. Now is there an 
ual care taken to avoid Phebus his bright and burning Beams, as in the 
»Gr the furighsklaſts of Boreas. Tempeſts now much injure the la- 
den Fruit-trees and ſtanding Corn, to the great detriment of the Husband- 
man. 
Now is the Univerſal time for Hay-making ; looſe not a good oppor- 
tunity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. 
Mow your Head-Lands; and Fallow where the Land requires it : ga- 
ther the Fimble, or earlioſt Hemp and Flax. 
At the latter end of this Month, Corn-Harveſt begihs in moft places in 
4 forward year. _—_ 
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Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-Garden, 


«Apiary. 


FULY. 


Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure: bring home Timber 
and Fewel, and other heavy materials. 

Wheat and Hops are now ſubjeQ to much damage by Mildews, 

Sow 'Turnep ſeed in this Month, 


I T is a principal time for the Inoculation of choice Fruits, Roſes, &c. 
And tor the Summer-pruning of your Wall-Trces for the making of 
Cherry-Wine, Rasberry-Wine, &c. 

Cut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that have done Bloſſoming, and co- 
ver their roots with new fat Earth. 

Sow Sallet-herbs for the latter Salletting ; and alſo Peaſe. 

Take away the Snails from your Mural-Trees. 

Slip Stocks, and other lignous Plants and. Flowers, and lay Gillilowers 
and Carnations for encreaſe, watering them, and ſhadowing them from 
the fervent Sun-beams. Lay alſo Myrtles, and other curious Greens : 
clip Box, and other Tonſile Plants. 

Graff my approach, and inoculate Jaſimines, Oranges, &c. 

Tranſplant or remove Tulips, or other bulbous roots: ſome may be 
kept out of the Ground, others immediately planied. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, the watering of the Hops will very much ad- 
vantage them, and wake them the mote fruirfull : if it prove moiſt, re- 
new and cover the Hill ſtill with freſh Mould. 

Now Bees caſt their latter ſwarms, which are of little adyantage ; 
therefore its beſt coprevent them. 

Streigbten the entrance of your Bees : Kill the Drones, Waſps, Flies, 
&c. 


AUGUST. 


—_— —— th. 
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Day Sun riſe, Sax fe. 


h.m. [|h. m. 
"x |Lanmar. | | Orion appears inthe Morning; 
Ho \ 
3 ' 
: 
| 6 4 45 7 15 
2 Cor Leoni rilerh in the morning with the 
9 n. 
10 | Lawrence. | 
'Ik | 
I2 . ; 
14 | 
IS 
| 16 
17 
18 
I9 
O 
+ 3 15 [6 45 
b# \Ceads Leoni rifeth in the moraing with the. 
4 Bartholomer. Sun. 
+4 
by” Dog Days end. 
128] 5 39 [$6.39 
M48 | 
| Non ſemper aft erit facite Modes. 
Ow bright Phebus, after he hath warmed our Northery rs 
Neretces nimbly towards the Southerm and the freſh Gales of Zephyras 


in to refrigate the ſeproding 
Hot Hudend dman | 
the Conntry want cnpencs 


rages him to another 


4h 


LSE ep, = 


nd free from high wind, it Sax po the Country-mans ron &y, we —_— 
{pb his 6 ins, and abates a = rt of his — 


—. yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or « Sopl;as well 
on your Barley-Land, Wheat! Land _ 


Carry Wood or other Fewel home before the Waater. 
Provide good Seed, and well picked againſt Seed-time. 
Put your Ewes and Cows, you like not, to fatting. 


This 
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AVGWIST. 


This is the moſt principal Harveſt Month fot moſt ſorts of Grain - 
therefore make uſe of good weather whilſt you have ir. 7 

About the end of this Month you may Mow your after-graſs ; and al- 
ſo Clover, St. Foyn; and other FrenchrHays or Grafles. 

Geld Lambs. 


His is a very good time for Inoculation in the former part of this 
Month. ak. 

You may now make Cider of Summer-Fruits; prune away ſupe 
Branches from your Wall-truit-Trees, but leave An the Fruit b_ _ 
the red NeQorine, which is much melioratedand beautified by lying open 
ct frmcheenrc? Ties x 

Pull up Suckers from the Roots of Trees; unbind the Buds vor - 6 
adadioarh before, if taken. . I | {hen 

Plant Saffron, ſer ſlips of Gillilowery,: ſow, Anniſe. Now is beginning 
a ſecond ſeaſon for the encreaſingand tranſplanting moſt Flowers, and 
_ _——; as —_— Strawberries, &c. | 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs ate now to be gathered: Alſ 
Onions, Garlick, &c, , | » 

Sow Cabbages, Colle-Flowers, Turneps, and other Plants, Roots, and 
Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 

Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, &c. and ſuch Plants 
as will endure the Winter. Ms 

You may yet lip Gilliſlowers, and tranſplant bblbous Roots about Bay- 
tholomen-ride' : ſome eſteeat the only Raure ſeaſon, for removing your 
Perennial or Winter-greens ; as Phyllirea's, Myrtles, &c. It.is 'alſo the 
beſt time to plant Strawberries, and it is not amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trees, and 
plant them about this time. 


Hp-Gerden. Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down: Alſo near the end of the 


Month gather Hops. 

Apiary. Towards the end of this Month take Bees, unleſs the goodneſs of the 
weatherproyoke you to ſtay till the middle of the next : deſtroy Waſps 
and other Inſes, and ftreighten the paſſages to ſecure them from Ro 
bers. ? 7 we og ety}, 
ela ndirſl 120 bommin' dag 

OL TH! »o le) 11511 2113 D113 08029, 
{+1 4 att. 7 "FO tit ' } {4 of 112 wx : 
2031:21 Iinod ill 21yods! zif tio 23iuil 93 ns 
YON 416 e292! 891: 1241 27:03) ad on! »: 
elit Ware VOT 11: TATITN: J "8d 7 
” IG - 1 ] a6; 385 ' 
oY. 371 
/ & ++ gl ©): | SEPTE M. 
' [4 
Mi FO ; 
- | 
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Day] Sun riſe. | Sunſet. 
h. m. [h. m. 
I | Giles. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
=. EY 
( 7 þ 
8 | Nat.of Mary. 
9 | 
Lo 
[11 Aruras ſetteth after the Sun: 
I2 | | 
I3 6 oo | 6 00|[Sun in Zbrs, EquinoRial, 
14 | Holy Croſs. | , 
I5 
I6 
[17 » 
bh 
19 
"i on 345 | 
21 | Matthew Ap. 
22 
23 | - 
24 Spice Virgins is with the Sun, 
25 
26 
2 6 30 3 30 p . 
3 | Pleiades riſe in the Evening. 
29 | Michael Ark. | 
zO | 


T is now the Equino#1al, that bids adieu to the pleaſant Summer paſt, 
| bor ſummons us to prepare for the approaching Winter: the beauty 
and.luſtre.of the Earth is generally pgs our Countrymen and La- 
diesdo-now lament the loſs of thoſe beautifull objeAs, Ceres, Flores, and 
Pomona, in their Fields, Gardens and Orchards, lo lately preſented rhem 
withall ; but that their minds and hands are buſied 1n preparing for 
another return, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle ſhowers now glad 
the Plowmans heart, make the Earth mellow, and better prepare it for 
the Wheat, which delights in a moiſt Receptacle: till weather, and dry, 
is moſt ſeaſonable for the fruits yet on the Trees. The Salmon and Trout, 
in moſt Rivers, go now out of ſeaſon till Chri/tmas. 

This month is the moſt Univerſal time for the Farmer to take poſſeſfion 
of his new Farm: get good Seed, and ſow Wheat in the dirt, and Ryein 


duſt. 
_— N n Amend 


= 
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Amend the Fences about the new-ſown Corn ; \#egre away \Crows, Pi- 
geons, &Cc. -” 

Geld Rams, Bulls, 8&c. ſew Ponds: Put Boary up in Sty, 

Beat out Hemp-ſced, and water Hemp; gather Maſt, and put Swine 
into the Woods. | 

Carry home Brakes; ſaw Timber and Boards; Manure your W heat- 
Lands before the Plough. 


Ou may now make Cider and Perry of ſuck Fruits as are not laſting, 
— -= was d "$596 gather moſt ſorts of Winter-Pears, and! ſome ſorts uf Wii 
apples ; but gather not long-laſting Fruit till after Michaelmas. 

Sow Cabbages, Colletiowers, Turnips, Onians, &c. Now tranſplant 
Artichoaks, and Aiparagus-r#00rs,:andStxeam-berrics, out of the Woods : 
plant forth your Cabbages and Colle flowers that were ſown in Auguſt, 
and make thin the Tywips where they.gnowiete theck, | 

Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous Roots you formerly took up, 
or you may now removethem: you may alſo tranſplant all fibrous roots, 

Now rctire your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, and ſhelter ſuch 
Plants that are tender, and ſtand ab1oad. 

Towards the end ofthis Month may you gather Saffron. 

Jn. Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanſe the Poles 
of the Hawm, and lay upthe Poles for the next Spring. 
Mpiary: Take Bees in time; Rreighten the entrance into the Hives ; deftroy 
Waſps, &c. Alſo you may now remove Bees. 


——- 


OCTOBER. 
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Day Sun riſe. | Sun ſet. 
| | h. m. 'h. m}* 
; Spice Yirgini rifeth in the Moraing with - . 
4; .:6-45- ,|.5-15 þ- the Sun 1: 281-5 ni ot554% woe 
3-1-1. 45 | nament( 47 Io bone 
x 6 bu | t $556 / 
Fr 1 /[ IL " 4 [ 3H Ty. 
8 - | vw: 3 F zoll. : 
*; £ WAALS 
9 | | 
IO , « 48 * "OS. 9 wal R ' ' 
oh : [O43 ION 11 16,2013 vHA A 
#17. Q 14 C0221 O81 SINE © Set Þ 3v% 65 @ wor 4 YL 3k ae 
[2 | 7 _ þ b] 09 ay I, , f} eV) T9 T1070 Tha 247 } wid 
\& 70-17 A eur: NE 27 ) 1203 51148 "0 19911} als gon V4 
14 - Sun in Scorpio ST ol Lonoen wall: = py FEST "_ 
q -  *t L As ' 79331 
T5 Boid F ; | | | 579% C 26 bf j 10G, 15T4 $3610], T0 e2991 1 
16 - +324 "127 |Cands Zeonic ferts inthe Evening... 1... r\..-> 
I7 1; an ; ur 1 1141517 "i = c 
18 Luke Fuan. | SE Tt WR iba - 
SoÞþ od 1577 17577 | Ys = | 
20 7 "oy 4 45 TY | , 
va £ ; 4 F Y 
22 p 
23 C, es * as. 
1/p1Xe. yk , 
2+ : criſp » % 1 ; 
25 " , 
26 . 
7 I-V 


27 | 
28 Sim. and Fd. 
29 #- "© | 4 30 


30 | | 


E 


Phcobus withdraws his Luſtre, and his Rays 
He but obl:quely on the Earth diſplays. 


— — — of 
. 


Ow enters Ofober. which many times gives-us earneſt of what we 
are to expeRt the Winter ſucceeding : that I may ſay, 


! 


The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
Upto the fading Off Spring of the Fields. j 
| The Tree is (carce adorn'd with one wan Zeaf, | 
- * ” And Ceres dvells no longer at the Sheaf. 
| 
If ir-prove windy, as it uſually doth, it finiſhes the Fall of the Leaf : 
and alſo ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits,leaving neither Leaf nor 


Fruit. 
Naz Lay 
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Lay up Barley-Land as dry as you can: Seed ime, yer continbes, and 


eſpecially for Wheat. | 
Well water, furrow, and drain the new-ſown Corn-land : Now js a 
good tie for ſowing of Acorns or Nuts, or other fort of Maſt or Berries 


for Copphi wood, "> 650 OS Wy 
Sow Peaſe in a fat and warm-Tand/s yqu- tnay plarit: Quick-ſets, 
and all ſorts of Trees for Ornament, or for uſe ;' and alſoplaſh Quick-ſets. 
Wean the Foals that were foaled of your draught-Mares at Spring : 
put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Wiantering fot. 
Follow Malting ; this being a good rime tor that work. 


Ake Cider and Perry of Winter-fruits thorpughout this Month. 

Now is a very good time for the plariting and removing of af 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, or any other trees that ſhed their Leaf. * 

Treach the ſtiffer grounds for Orchardiong arid Gardening, to lie for a 
Winter mellowing. Now lay open the roots of ot and unthriving 
Trees, or ſuch that ſpend themſelves toq much, or tdo ſoon it bloſſoms. 

Gather the WAA ef he Wiiier frei Mo gather Saffron. 

Sow oy ſorts of fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels and Seeds, either for Trees, 
or Stocks. | | 

Cut and prune Roſe-Trees. Many of Septewber-works may yet be done, 
if the Winter be not too forward. ; | 

Now plant your bulbous roots of all forts, and continue planting and 
removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrous roots, if the former and 
better ſeaſon n _ 7 8 , 

Hop-Garden; This Month is the beſt time to plant Hops: And you may bag or pack 
thoſe you dryed the laſt Month. ; : EW" oy 
Apiary: Now you may ſafely remoye Bees, 


Earden and 
Orchard, 


\ 
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Day, Sun rife. Sun ſet. 
27 h. m. h. m.| 
| | | allhollontide 
2 
3 | 
72?  Powder-Plot | gas : 
5 | - Lk 
7 | 3 We 
8 | & 190077 \ G 
|  frgittt, or the gevey Wars fetcini the Hicr- 
Mar tin-mas. A1Ng, 4 bong 
Son] [Par merge nr 
| [iL C1 WO . 27 
| _ 9s wm 
8 oo 4 00 | Edmund. | = » Gl 
| , $14 
173 
| | ry 
| EI 19660 1 i199 
[3 | ? Cor Scorpss riſe in che Mornjog.,. p : Ml wad 7 
24 F ; [4 47422307 warn 21.727 
þÞ» | | [Laſkebres brighs Srars jn afie mighlſe of | 
6 | 38 10 Z 50 Scorpio mile 1 the Mernng. ., © ... af 
27 | The Buls Fyeriſeth in the miornidg, | 
28 | 
29 ; | The middle Stars of Andromeda's Girdle 
zo |S. Ardrew 2þ. riſeth in the morning. 
Hyens Ignavs Colono. Virgil; 


HIS generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth and Trees 
wholly uncloathed. ne Wheat or Rye upon a concluſion : 
the Country-man generally the Ficlds, and ſpeads his time at the 
Barn, and at the Market. A good fire begins to be welcome. | 
Wheat may yet be ſownon very warm and rich Lands, eſpecially on 
burn-baited Land. 
Fat Swine are now fit for ſlaughter : lefſen your Stocks of Poultry and 
Swine. | 
Thraſh not Wheat o keep untill Aforch, leſt it prove —_ 
: Lay cy; or other waſt ſtuff in places, ts rot for Dung : Alſo 
- ng or heaps. 
Fell Coppice-woods, and plant all forts of Timber, or other Tre : 
Trees for Mechanick uſes; as Plongh-boot, Cart-boor, &o. 
Break Hemp and Flax. 


Now 


Fo —_ tt 


... res 
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(i2 -.0 t oh 
Now may you begin to overflow or Drowq yeur Meadows: that are fed 
low. ”Y vital 


Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


PA 
THO 


Corden and Eaſe and Beans may now be ſet; ſome ay Garlick : And trench or 
Orchard. dig Gardens. Wh | OE I TVET 
. Remove and Plant Fruit-trees; furniſh Sug Narſery with'Stocks againſt 
the Spring. | 
Yet may you maks Cider of hard fruits that are not pulpy. 
Prune T rees;; mingle. your rich Compely with the Earth in your Or- 


chards Mn J Spring. '. 7 | mig | 
Some ve d Fruits gn; pyrchegatkjl Frnopmetoyed 
2 Lay up Carrots, Parknir , Cab Jes, blleflowers; &e." either for 


our uſe, or to' tranſplant for ſeed at the Spring: gover the Aſparagiis- 
ds, Artichoaks, Straw-berries, and other tender Plants, wich long-Dung, 
Horſe-Litter, Straw, or ſuch like, to preſerve them f om the bitter Frofts, 
fo dig up Liquorice. _— 9. e 
Now is the beſt ſeaſon to plant the faireſt Tulips, if the weather prove 
not very bitter. | | 
Cover with Mattrefſes, Boxes, Straw, &e. the tender Seedlings. 
Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and ffower, the weather 


. 
. 
. 


| being open. 

As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, &.  —_ - | 

Byp-Enzen. Now carry dung intoyour Hop-gafden, and mix iqwith ſtore of Earth, 
that it may rot againft the Spring. _ | - 

Aging. YouTmay this month ſtop'up your” Bees cloſe, ſo that you leave breath- 
ing vents ;. or you! may houſe them till -Marzhoz £| © ? 
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Day, Sun riſe. Sunſet. 

| n h.m. |h. m. 

— Cee ee r——_——_— 
I _ 
2 

(31 ©. [5 © | nigh foor of Gemini ſets inthe Morning, 
5 The Leſſer Dog-Star (ors 1n the Morning. 
6 
7 
8 

[9 | 

IO 

200 

I2 $ 17 | 2 43 |SuninCricors, Solffice. 

p3 Aura ers in the Evening, 

14 | ep HP ann 

5 | | | (301 1 

a | RT —_ 

fy 4 - -- THT; -t 

18 ; 

-9 4 

= 93s 1d > 

21 | Thomas Ap. k ; 

a4 nt | 

23 v | SLILEN 

24 

25 | Chriſtmas. Right ſhoulder of Orion riſeth in the 
26 | $t. Stephen. "Evening, 

27 $ 10 3 50 | St. Fobn Evangeliſt. 

28 Innocents. | 

29 | 

30 | | The left foot of Gemini riſes in the Evening; 
31 


Hebus now leaves us the ſhorteſt days and Tongeſt nights, is newly 

entred Cepricornus, the moſt Southern Celeſtial Sign, and begins 
his Annualrerurnz which very much rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, 
to ſee a lengthning of the day, although accompanied with increaſe of . 
Cold. The Earth 1s generally faſt locked up under its frozen Coat, that 
the Husbandmaa hath leiſure to fit and ſpend what ſtore he hath before- 
hand provided. 
TATE Frigoribus parto agricole plerumque frountur, 

Mutuaque imer [t lets comvivia curant. 


Now is it time to houſe old Cattle: Cur all ſorts of Timber and othe? 


Trees for Building, or other Qtenfils : felt Coppice | 
Plant all forts of Trees that ſhed yheir Loa Hi ave natural to our 
Engliſh Clime, and not too tender. 
Let Horſes blood : fat Swiae, and kill them. Plough 
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Plow up the Land for Beans ; drain Corn-fields where water offends, 
and water or overflow your Meadows. 
Deftroy Ant-hulls. 


Garden #n4 XJ Ou may now ſet ſuch Fruit-trees as are not very tender, and ſubj 
Orchard. to: the L dere of the Froſt. | ; o_ 
- Alfotranſplant any ſort of Fruit-trees in open weather : Plant Vines, 
and other Slips and Sions, and Stocks for grafting. 
Prune Vines if the weather be open. 
Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks and Strawberries, &c. with 
warm Horle-litter, Straw, &c. if not covered before. 
Sow Beans and Peaſe if the Winter be moderate: trench ground, and 
dreſs it againſt the Spring, - + , —_— -- 
- Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out. Snails dut of the holes of walls, 
C. I 
Sow or ſet Bay-Berries, Laurel-berries, 8c. dropping ripe. 
This Month may you dig opLananen- | 
Hop-Garden. . Bhs a weedy Hop-garden, and carry Dung into it, and mix it with 
rt 


Apioy: Feed weak Stocks. 


Annus in Anpue latet, 


*# #44 4 


CHAP: 


E- Of Prognoſticks. 


C H A P. XIV. 


Of the Prognoſticks 0 Dearth or Scarcity, Plenty, 
Sickneſi, Heat, Cold, Froſts, Snow, Winds, Rain, 
Hail, Thunder, &c, | | 


}\ 


E have in the preceding Diſcourſe diſcovered unto you 
the Reaſons of, and the beft, neweſt, and moſt Ratio- 
nal Methods and Ways, for ' the better tmprovement of 
any ſort of Lands capable thereof 5 and have given you 

a Kalenday of the moſt ſele& Times and Seaſons in the Year, for the 
pertormance of moſt of Rure! Affairs abroad ; and aifo 'anaccoutit of 
the Riſing, Setting, &. of ſeveral of the fixed Stars, formetly obſerved 
by the Azcients in ordering their Ruſtick Afﬀairs. Yert-remaineth-there 
a more peculiar Art or Science, equally necellary with {if.not more 
than ) any of rhe former 3 and that is to forefee' 6 underſtand 
what ſhall or may probably be, before is comes to paſs 4-*which is of 
ſo great concernmeut, that could men but attain to #t, chat alone were 
Art enough, not only to raiſc their own Fortunes, but advantage the 
whole Kingdom, by laying up Stores in time of Plenty, to ſupply the 
defeQs of Scarcity. 2a 

That there is ſuch fore-knowledge in ſome meature attainable from 
the Natural Significations or Prognoſtications- of Comets, uhwtſual Mere- 
ors, 8&c. is moſt evident, becauſe they are either Provideiitially placed 
as Signs, which muſt ſignify ſomewhat to come; or they are natural 
or accidental cauſes of ſome extraordinary and unuſual effes that always 
ſucceed ſuch rare Appearances. If we ſhould deprive Af» of this Spi- 
rit, or Art of fore-ſeeing or judging of future'things from evident Signs 
and Tokens, we ſhould inftead-of making him more excellent, ſet him 
a degree below _ bo os re ng 3 wr not only _ the 
different changes of the Times a along, hut, a}o prepare for t 
' as in the ſublequent diſcourſe will be made appear. MITT: as 


Solers nature, & rerum gemitabilis/Ordo; | —— Wen 
Certa ſuis ſtudiis affixit | ſigns foturs. ek 


. $3 


_— inſtead of making a Lawful uſe thereof, they have Re igi- 
and, the ., true, and liy 
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Spirit which hath begotten ſo great a prejudice againit the thing it ſelf 
becauſe of the abuſe thereof, that it is generally deſerted and neg leed; 
and thoſe that have any the leaſt judgment or inſight therein, much {corn« 
ned and (lighted by the Vulgar m.. Ignorant fort of people. ; 

Which notwithſtanding, ( leaving the more Sublime Method of Pre. 
dicting things to come 1a the greater Sphere, not ar all conducing to our 
intentions," nor within our Ruſtick capacity to write of or apprehend ) 


we willgive a brief account of the common and natural ſlgnifications of 
«uſual ſigns and tokens: of Het, Drought, Cold, Rain, Tempeſts, cc. on 


which depend, and from which uſually proceed Plerry, Scarcity, &c, of 
Corn, Hay, &c. or the ſickneſs or welfare of Man, 'Beafts, &c. All which 
are very neceſſary for our Country-men to underſtand ; and, I hope, free 


from any thing of Superſtition or Irreligion, 


— Oui bac onnia | 
Scienz operatu fuerit, inculpatur dits, 
Auguria obſervans, & delifta evitans. 


+-, The French Repines give this his Advice tothe Husbandman, 


 — —— herefore in, 


, { muſt give warxing to the Husbandman. 

That he obſerve the Seaſons, and with care 

Read the Contents of the Celeſtial Sphear : 

That he takes notice in the Monthly State, bo og 
nd Order, how the Stars diſcriminate. 

What alterations, in the calmer Air, 

The Eaſt, and troubled Southern Winas prepare : 

' ' That from the Riſe and Setting of the Sun, 

And by the Aſpett of the horned Moon, - 
Showers to come, and Tempeſts he preſage. 


ms 


24% hy? 


Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Meteors, 


Of the mot6ens 
colotirs, and. 


NCI. 


or any other thing in the Air above us. 


He moſt Principal of Natural Cauſes of all Changes and Variations 
of the Seaſons of the Year, and the different degrees of Heat, Cold, 
Drineſs, Moiſture, &c. in thoſe Seaſons, are firſt the $#», then the Moor, 
and other of the moveable Sters or Planets but more eſpecially the Sax, 
whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, or rather, whoſe obliquity or Per- 


. pendicularity,, in reſpe& of any Part of this Globe, doth beget that moſt 
ealo 


© appareat variety in the differenc 


-— 
2 
£5 


ns, which indeed would be certain, 
were there not intervening cauſes that did divert the general influence 
of the Sun, and ſometimes aggravate, and ſometimes impede the ex- 
freams of Weather, &c. - occalioned by it: But let thoſe alterations 


in the Air or above us, be what, they will, there are ſome certain 


; Prodomt 


6 tet. —_— 
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Prodromi that give us to underſtand thereof, and none more than. the $2, 
as Principal in the Heavens: next unto it the Afoon ; as Yirgil : 


St vero Solem ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes * 
Ordine reſpicies : nunquans te craſtins fallet 
Flora. 


The Sz doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the Air, of, the Sun 
through which we receive its beams ; and according to its denſity or re- 
rity thereof do we perceive that Zaminows Globe; as if the Air be ſerene 
and clear, then do we moſt perfeAly receive the Beams of the S#x: the 
vveather is then moſt inclinable to drineſs, and according tothe Wind, ſo 
1» ic ett her horor cold ; which if it be either Z:ft or North-Exft in the fore- 
part of the Summer, the weather is like to continue dry: and if Weſt- 
w:rd towards the end of the Summer, then will it continue alſo 2 
bur upon the approach of Rain, the Air is uſually repleat with moiſt Va- 
pours, which are not of themſelves ſo evidently diſcernable tothe eye, and 
yet are plainly demonſtrated by the Suy. 


Sol quoque & exoriens, & cum ſe condet Fl andy | 
#:2234 dabit : Solers certiffims ſhane ſequentur. 


Before Rain the Su» appears dim, faint and watrifh ; which preſageth 
Rain to follow. $244 —_— 7: 0 

Atthe riſing of the Say, if it appear red or pale, and afterward dark, 
or hid in a black watry Cloud, Rain follows ; or if the Sun-beams ap- 
pear before the Sun-rifing, ora watry Circle about the Sw in the Morn« 
ing ; or ifthe Sun appear hollow, or have red or black: Clouds about it 
at the riſing ; or if the Beams be faint, or ſhort, or watriſh; Suſpetts tibi 
fint Imbres,—Rain uſuall follows: For the Air being pregnant with 
moiſture, which uſually precedes Rains, 8&c. doth repreſent the Sun and 
Sun beams, different in form and colour from whar it appears tobe at o- 
ther times 3 as ſome forts of Glaſs being interpoſed, doth preſent Ob+ 
jets difterent from what they are. 1? 

The Setting clear and red, and riſing grey, and afterwards clear of the 
Sun indicates a tair day to follow. | nd 

The appearance of the Sun being very redat any time, but eſpecially ig 
the evening, Wind ſucceeds. | | HL | 


When Heaven forſakingy Sol is ”__ his Sex; 
Then oft wixt colours in bis fate we find; 


4#2F2% 


The ror: —_— Rain: The fiery, Wind, | "i 
But if the ſpots = mcg 3 070 99311 OWNS 
All vext with Rain and Wind thou (belt beboldyg 4 a, a2 
That night ſball none perſwade me tothe Sea. 1m 2201 62 

| O! 6 OO ot ro homgpvths 
Clandeſtine Tumults he doth off foreſbew, SUTETHNS þ 
And open Ma frowſfecres Flere | 21919 10 5 ; 
He pitying Rome, «t Czfars funeral ſpread - | | 
A mourning Veil ore his Tllaftrions he 


That th impigus «ge eternal darkueſy fear dy +{' ' 
At Sea 'and Lin what enderthers gpe . Virgil 4 
O 2 | 
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Of the Moon, 


— 


Any redneſs in the Air precedes winds; which colour is cauſed from 
the more coagu/ated or digeſted viſcous moiſture, than that which cauſeth 
Rain, from which coagulated or digeſted moiſture windes are uſually ge- 
nerated ; but the cauſe of the redneſs above any other colour, is the ſame 
asit is in ſome Glaſſes and tranſparent Stones, which although perfeQly 
white, repreſent objeQs (alſo white ) yet red unto our eyes, as well as 
other colours : The Reaſons thereof I leave to the more Learned to dil: 


c 

"The ſame denſity or coagulation of the Air repreſents the Matutine or 
Velpertine Sw or Hoop larger unto our fight than at other times, and 
yſpally precedes winds; and the reaſon why theſe Orbs appear greater in 
tag Moroing or Eveniog than at other times is, becauſe rhere 1s more of 
this denſe Air interpoled between the objeQ and the ſight then, than at 
any ather gms. | 

| The moſt principal ſignificator of the varieties of weather, the Coun- 
tryman eteems the Moon to be, not only from its Configurations and A[- 
pets with the Sun and other Planets, which old-faſhon'd Aftrologers 
and ignorant Philoſophers have put into their heads ; as that the Change, 
Full, &c. being in ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſych weather ſhall follow 3 which 


”--" if true, then ſhould we havethe weather every year alike, xthe ſame A- 


ſpeRs falling out very near the ſame time every year) which every 
Gountry Cort4os can contradiQ. 
But alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changes of weather from 
its colour and appearance to our eye*, which are more certain and uſeful 
. Ine us to follow. | 


. -| offyd that we war by certain tokens find 
| Hthen heat and Rain will be, mbeu Stormy Hind, 
The Meon great Jove appointed ta foreſpoy. Virgil, 


.. The ſams Rules goncerning the difierent appearances of the Sun, ma 
alfo ſeropder the Moog, being all fromthe ſame cauſe. n 
If one Circle ara about the Moon, it fignifies Rain. 
5-Pu6 if aro. Circles appepr; they ſignify Winds and Tempeſts to fol- 
OW. i = 
c;\ Alf ifthe Horas of the. Moon appear blunt or ſhort, it ſignifies a moiſt 
Air, and inclinableto Rain. | 
-But that Vulgar Error of the hanging or tending of the Horns this or 
that way, to preſage. any alteratiod pf weather, is wholly to be reje- 
ed, every year they te tho ſama way, at:the ſametime of the year: 
and alſothat error of judging the. Weather for that Moon, by what it is 
twoor three days after the" Chaiige; which. ooly demonſtrates the Na- 


at any other time of MIVINY | 

Sometimes it ſo happens that two or three Moons appear at a time, 
whichis uſually two > days: before:or after the Full. And are 
preſages of great Raing,.: Wind, and-wnſaſoaable Weather for a long 
time to follow, the lika 'efieQs proceed from Pard/a or Hhock/uns, but they 


appear not ſo uſually, apdare- foretunnersof greater Calamities. 
oFylieBleacts 


_ tural inclination ofghe> Air. at chat tinte'; The fame Rule may be obſerved 
theMaes.... -\:- $f v0 


Thedifferent ena with the-ather, and alſo Eclip- 
ſes, do «+02 predilt various mutations and chan- 


ya | > "ON _ 
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ges 10 moit ot our Sublunary Attairs, and more cfpecially 1n this of the 
Weather : But the igaorance/and fordidneſs of men is ſach, thar they only 
rely upon the Rules and Preceprs of the afncients, and conceive them to 
be perpetual, when the Aﬀſpetts of thefe Planers vary ws! #finitum, and 10 
of neecſſity muſt the effects. Alſo, thvke Authors made 'rhoſe obſer- 
vations in ſuch Countries where the ſeaſons and varmrions of weather 
more exactly followed the Ccaleſtial Configurations, than intheſe more 
oblique Climates, where there are otherconcomianc cauſes inrermixed : 
{o that men ought rather to ſtudy and obſerve the driferem effeAs m theſe 
partsand times from thoſe in other Countries, and the occaſions of ſuch 
differences, rather than to prefame too enuch wpon uncertain Rules and 
Methods , which begets ſcora and derifion in the ggaorabt, who are the 
only enemies to Art. 


——_— DO. A. Ml. 


Scientis non hebet Ininicum, prefer ſonorentem. 


And fruftrates the expeRations, and diſcourages the Ingenious : For 
undoubtedly Eclipſes, Conjunitions, Oppofitiom, orc. bave fome influence 
on this Globe, though we apprebend them avtas we might. | 

Theſe unuſual and extraordinary appearaticesabove us, are nndoubted- Of Comer; o 
ly ingeadred or formed of ſome Vapours and viſcous matter congealed or 
coagulated, and congregated together into a certain Maſs or Zemp ; which 
being more remote from us than the Clouds, are tepreſtyted to our fight 
through the perſpicuous body of the Air, to be round. Their motion is 
always irregular and ugcertain ; and according to their ſubſtance, whe- 
ther more or leſs groſs or ſubtil, ſodotivy appear either clearer or dint- 
mer to the Eye; they are never ſo denſe or groſs, but that the Beams of 
the Sun penetrates them : which are evidently conſpicuous in the cleat and 
dark nights, except the light of either Sun or Modn be near - it, then the 
Tail ( as they uſually term it) or Beams of the Sunpenetrating it, are 
loſt, or much diminiſhed. ; 

The matter whereof they arecompounded or formed is various, accor- 
ding to the part or places ofthe World from whence they were extraft. 
ed: alſo their digeftion or coagulation is'\more in ſame: thanin others, 
which manifeſily appears by their differeat colburs and ſubſtances; and 
from their efſe&ts, which only operate inthoſc parts of the World where 
they reſolve themſelves again. ; | 
- They neither flame nor burn, as is fabulouſly ſuppoſed; bit move as 
other Meteors do, from a certain expence of their own ſubſtance the vhe 
way, whichenforceth their motion another. | 

When they are ſpent,the matter whereof hey are compotiaded doth tend 
tothis Globe, asall other ſubſtances do withia the Magmetich or Attredtive 
power thereof: ſo that on what or Country of this Globe the mat- 
rer reſides, there may they the effefts thereof, which are ya- 
TiOus. oft? ! [1 

Sometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after the Comes it 284. 

n 


that it was then believed a ſecond Deluge or univerſat Flood to have 
prepared for the drowning of the whole World. 

Sometimes great heat and drought, as:did che nexr Semmer afrer the 
Comet in 1472. in Fonsery 3 which was of fuch ftrength and vehemen- 
cy, that in ſome places the fire burft out, &c. Alſo there” followed mor- 
tal Maladies, loathſom Sicknefles, moſt noifome and infe&tions, 8c: (im 

Germany 1 
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Germany : ) of which Nature that Comet ſeemed to be, that appeared to 
us'in England, in December 1664. after which ſucceeded great drought, - 
heat, and want of Rain, and that great and terrible Plague in 1665, 
and great heat and drought, and Peſtilentiat Diſeaſes in r666, and I667, 
and that never tobe forgotten Fire or burning of Loxdoz. In the begin- 
ning of Merch 1672. appeared another Comer which not only portend- 
ed the French-Kings entering into Holland almoſt to wſterdam, but a prear 
drought that followed and drycd up the waters, ſo thar it facilitared the 
paſſage for his Atmy. 


At fs contigerit plures Ardere Comet as, 
Invalidas [egetes torrebit ſiccior Aer, 


More might be ſaid, both asto their Cauſes, Motions and EffeRs ; but as 
it belongs to higher Capacities than our Country Reader toapprehend, ſo 
it requires the able Pens of more ſublime Philoſophers to treat of. 

of the ſoot" There are certain lefler Meteors that never attain tothe magnitude of 
'ng of 51%. Comets, yet ſeem to be compoſed of the fame matter, and to produce the 
like effeAs, though in a far leſs degree : they are vifible only in their 

_—C motion, and ſeem as though Streams of fire iſſued from them : As the 


Poet faith 3 | 
| 3 

. Oft alſo thou, before « Storm ariſe | 

Shalt fee bright Stars ſhoot headlong throngh the Skyes ; 

Leaving behind them « long train of Light, 

Guilding « Tratt through Sable Shades of Night. 


Which are no otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of Salt-water in a dark 
night, or that moiſt light of ſeveral Marine }Creatures, or of ſhining 
wood, or of the ſcraping of Loaf-Sugar in the dark. 

The light proceeding from theſe Meteors, is meerly from the expence 
of their matter by the fwiftneſs of rheir motion ; which matter being 
diffipated, deſcends nearerunto this Globe, and afterwards becomes the 
cauſe from whence Winds, Rain, Mifts, or Fogs proceed; according as 
the matter is more-or leſs in quantity, or more or leſs groſs or ſubtil in 
ſubſtance; as is evident from every Country-mans Obſervation and Ex- 

rience. 1 Bone 

the fixed r The Antierits nelyed niuch on the Riſtng, Setting, and appearing af 
”—_— the Fixed Stars : #irgil, . 


Preteree tam ſors Artturi fidera nobis, 
Hedoramgue dies ſervandi, & Lucidas anguis,Cc. 


On which days-depended their moft principal Rules of fericulture; 
bur it was in thoſe parts of Climates, as we ſaid before, where times and 
ſeaſons were not ſubje& to ſo great a variation, as in theſe, : 
- We therefore obſerve no more than their appearances, as they are 
viſible unto us; that is, whether they beclear or dim, or whether they 
ſtem to be more or fewer ini\number than- they uſually.do, &c. 

If any of thegreater Stars ſeem to have a Circle about them, or twin- 
kle, ora than uſual, or _ dim, _ _ my blunt, or 
appear fewer 1a number, you may Cx Rain, the Air being inclina- 
blo -thereunto. _ . 4c wal « Allo 


— 
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Alſo if they appear very thick, and more in number than uſual, it in- 
dicates the Air to be rare and thin, and the more capable of Rain; and 
alſo Prognoſticates tempeſtuous weather to follow. 


From the ſame caule as Comets or ſhooting-Stars, may flaſhes of fire of Fire or & 
in ſeveral forms be produced ; which may alſo preſage or ſignifie the ſame mn 


things to come. _ 
But they are uſually more terrible, and from more ſtrong cauſes, and 
do uſually produce more violent effeds ; as fierce Tempeſts, 8c. 


Quod {3 diverſis ſe paſſim partibus iznes 
Excutiant : Verret pelagus ſine fine modoque 
T urbs procellarum 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, without either Clouds 
or Thunder, Winds and Rain uſually hotels Bom that Coaſt the lighr 
is obſerved 3 if from ſeveral Coafts, great Tempeſts follow. 

If the Air ſeemto be lighter than at other times, the Sun and Moon be- 
ing remote, it denoteth Winds and Rain to follow. 

Before great Sicknefles, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights inthe Air, &. 
have been obſerved: | 


Alſo the Cloads thernſelves, as they vary inform and colour; or motion, of the eds 


do indicate unto us the Weather we are toexpeR. 

Ina clear evening, certain {mall black Clouds appearing, are undoubted 
ſigns of Rain to follow , or if black, blew, or green 'C/ouds appear near 
the Sun at any time of the day, or Moon by .night, Rain uſually fol- 
lows. 

In a fair day, it the Sky ſeem to be dapled with white Clouds, ( which 
they uſually term a Mackarel-Sky ) it uſually predis Rain, 

If great black Clouds come out of the Vorth, and appear whitiſh when 
nearer to you, and the ſcalon be cold and dry; it -fignifies Snow or 
Hail. . : 

If Clouds be very high, and move another way than the Wind blows, 
or than the other Clouds mouye that are lower, the Wind either riſeth ot 
turneth. . 

If they appear like . Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colout, Wind als 
follows. 

4 + ſmall watriſh Clouds appear on the tops of hills, Rain follows, as 
they obſerve in Corawal. 

When Hengiten s wrapped with a Cloud, a Shower follows ſoon after. 

The like they obſerve of Roſemaery-ropping in Zork-ſbire, and many other 
Places in England. 

If Clouds move towards the Sun, it denotes Wind and Tempeſt. 

Tf Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-rifing, and make as it werean Eclipſe, 
it portendeth Winds 3 if from the South, Winds and Rain. | 

If in a clear day ſingle Clouds flye apace, Winds are expeted from that 
place whence they come. | _ 

If Clouds grow or appear ſuddenly, the Air otherwiſe free from Clouds, 
it ſignifies 'Tempelts at hand, eſpecially ifthey appear towards the South 
'or Heſs. | 
Mo! and Fogs are of divers fiatures 3 ſome are the effefs of Shooting- 


Stars, and other Mereors; and theſe are more general: ſometimes they hn _ 


are very groſs and ſtinking , they are then tobe avoided as much as you 
: can: 
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can: their ſignifications, as to the change of Air, are various; it they 
vaniſh or fall without a Wind, fair weather uſually ſucceeds. 

The white 1/;fs that uſually aſcend in a Morning from the low 
rounds in a clear Air, if they vaniſh, or fettle again in the Valleys, 
air weather ſucceeds: but if they rake to the Hills, or mount alott, ic 

| demonſtrates the watry inclination of the Air; therefore expeQ Rain, 
of Mind. Tn the more Southerly Regions, the Winds are much more certain 
than in theſe, and the effeAs of them alſo more certain: For notwith- 
ſtanding the Rules and Obſervations of our Engliſh Phyloſophers, as to 
- theſtrict place of the Wind, expeQting thence a certain effect, you w1)l 
find-ſuch Fancies to deceive you: For although the Wind being exaQly 
in the South South-Eaſt Point, it Rains to day, yet another day the wind 
may be in the ſame place, and yet be fair Weather. Alſo that Wind 
that brings Rain tothe one part of this Iſland,may not to another : for I ob- 
ſerve the propinquity of the Sea is to be conſidered, every place lying near- 
er to {ome one part of the Sea than, another ; and on which Coaſt the Sea 
is neareſt, that Wind more frequently brings Rain to that placethan to 
another where the; Sea is more, Ted6re: Ffecelote I defire all ſuch that 
expect any ſucceſs to their Obſervations, that they quadrate the Rules 
Kard2 ng to the places where they live, and got truſt to the Obſervations of other 
places. by 
:,. Winds are of different qualities, according to the ſeveral places they 
either, proceed from, or paſs over ; as the Ex wind is counted propi- 
tious neither to Man nor Beaſt, which I judge partly to be from the Fens or 
moiſt Countries; as Holand, the Fens in 277 ork:ſhire, Lincoln-ſhire, Cam- 
bridge-ſhire, &c, From whence Winds uſually.proceed, and muſt of ne- 
cies prove unwholeſome both to Man 1175 Beaſt, except to thoſe that 
inhabit on the Weſtern Coaſt; for the Wind hath ſufficiently purged ic 
Wot,by paſſing over ſo much Land, as to leaye its noxigus quality be- 
ind it. 

Alſo the Northern Windy are more ſerene with us than the other : one 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is from the quaitity of Land in Scortandand England, 
it comes over unto us, as 1s obſerved 1n other Countries, that from the 
Continent the coldeſt and moſt ſerene Winds proceed. 

If the Wind turn to the Sourh from any other Coaſt, 6r remove from 
the South, having been long there, it uſually brings alceration of Wgga- 
ther. | ; 

Winds do produce ſeveral and yarious alterations and effeQs in the Air 
ia'the Water, and in the Bodies of Men ard 'Peaſts ; as the Sourhand 
OREES are uſually more hot and moiſt, and not fo clear as the other ; 

> the Northand Zsftare more clear, dry and cold. h 
Bacon Jevena When the South-wind blows, the Sea'is blew and clear; but when 
Jive the North-wird, it is then black and obſcure. 
We. Eaſtern-win2s uſually make our freſh waters much clearer than the 

E/t, 

The North-wind is beſt for ſowing of Seed, the Sourh for Grafting or In- 


vculations. | * ap 

% The Sowh-wind is the worſt for the bodies of 'men;'it dejeQeth the 

we y.- - appetite, it briogeth Peſtilential Diſcaſes, increaſerh Rheums; men are 

©... . moredull andlow then, than at other times :" Beaſts-alſo'arenot to' be ex- 
 .emptgdtrom theſeinfluences. * © 


The 
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The North-wind makes men more cheartull, and begers a better appe- 
tite to meat ; yet is injurious to 5s Cought Piſ ck, me Gout, and i 
acute Flux, 

The Zaftern-wind is drier, more: biting. andiieadly. = 

The Weſt-wind is moiſt, mild! and calm;/and friendly to all Vegerables! 

The Exf-wind blowing much inthe "oy injureth- CI by - breeds 
ing Worms. G | 

All Winds wony much, -cleanſe the Airy Rill and aukes tel 
being the moſt unwholſom;: and ſubjett tO Peſtilcatial _ Epidemical 
Diſcaſes. 

If in great Rains the Winds riſe or tall, ich ignifics char the Rain will 
forthwith ceaſe. 

If the Wind vary much in few hours, and then beconſtant to oneiplandy*: 
it Ggnifiesthe Windto continuelong in that place. 20 I 129 

If at the beginting of the Winterthe So4rb-wind blow, and: then-the 
North, it is like to be a cold Winter; bur if the North-wind firſt blow 
and then the S942h; it willbea warm and mild Winter. .-' ;; 1140611 

The blowing ob'the-Winds-frbm ſeveral Coaſts ( other: concomitant 
cauſes concurring) are the trueſt Pre- -ignificatorsof Thunder: - 1" + ,5\4) 711 
The blowing of the Winds aloft, with & TGT Me nr 


more than below, commonly. preſageth Rain, | 
4 00 he * 
Beford 4 Storm, either the Ocean ally 42 11 
Or mighty ſounds are heard: in lofty. bilk, 160 } 09 wad 


Shores far off, Thander-beaten with the-Floodsg - | 210 
And murmars riſe in the diſturbed Woods,;  '\ fl) 'vrn 


Then Billows ſcarce will talleſt Ships am oy {1 viel» 


The blowing or compreſſion of the Winds downwards oaks; ſinoak 
to deſcend, 8&c. more then uſual, ſignifies Rain to follow. > wore 

If the Winds blow direttly downward, and eauſea motion on the'Wa- 
ter ſeveral ways, -or force the duft toariſe with the Wind; whichrisres 
precuſſed by the Earth ; if they alſo inforce the Hay, Corn, .or. other 
things inthe Fields;.u up aloft ynto the Air, which dfoteuiito us 'the | 
craſſitude of the Vapours in the Air, which: by::thehea <a Sua does 
mit ſuch caſual blaſts ; for they rarely happeautin 


day-time, ( yet ſometimes when no Clad js: ntav) boy ny Wi 
ind ſometimes Rain to ſucceed, other caulcs: concurridgy or 'otherw 


extream heat. 5 bob ls) 1i if »d110 
But if theſe Whirl-winds are ; very great, chey-proags/T empeſts-20ke 
very nigh; as Pirgit. i Ne: a yore 9089 gon Ueclt of 
þ 21 3:14 "oF <5 
oft havel ſces whe Fields of Golden Corn; | no. ; "q 
Were fit toreap, and ready to bebaryy,; ©! of On \=t9 
The warring Squadrous of the ie eaton. 79th Jiotle, | 
And from the roots the wealthy Harveſt rend 5. layer; | 
Then boiſteroxs Tan frathaWrbmtdhetr 9: : la 
Light Straw and S) brough theis/oudy Airg:'c 1 © ail 25! 
t frams the Sky aeſernds W361 Showph7 21:4 nmol 
And muſter'd C from Sea recruit their pow'r ou ' 418 warts 


i 


With indoors oondeomrr roo ntborefenan3llk ci adi 


"894 T1790 7979 wolt 26il; rag | 
Pp This 
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—_— This watry Mexevr, and the greateſt Miracle in Nature, ( beſides its 
Divine fignification _) being produced of natural cauſes, hath alſo its na- 
tyral ec . In ſome Countries more Sowthward, it. is an Ordinary 
Prefage of great Tempeſts at hand ; but here various Weather fucceeds, 
according to its variouy appearances and colours. 

Itis the loweſt of Meteors { faith Bacon Jand when it appears in parts, 
and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Winds and Rain. 

If it appear double or tripple, 1t uſually preſageth Rain. | 

If the colours thereof tend more to red then any other colour, Wind 
follows; if green or blew predominate, then Rain. 
of Noiſe nag The Audibility of Sounds are cercain Prognofticks of the temper of 
þ Aer ph te the Airio aftill Evening : For if the Air be replete with moifture oycr 
Ain. us, it deprefſeth ſounds, that they become Audible at a far greatcr di- 
fidnce than when the Air is free from ſuck moiftureor vapours; as you 
may obſerve.in building, the lower and more ponderous the Roof or 
Floor next you is, the farther and plainer may you hear any thing there- 
in ;: which i the true caule of the quick hearing, at the whiſpering place 
in Gloxceſter-Cathedrs/; which is not only from the cloſeneſs of the Pal: 
fageas is generally conceived, but from the weight and Mafſinefs of the 

ding over it. The like I have obſeryed. in Rooms covered with 

Lead, Stone, 8c. and in places under large Ciſterns of Water. 

From whence you may conclude, that in fuch nights, or other times 
that you hear ſounds of Bells, noiſes of Water, Beaſts, Birds, or any 
other ſounds or noiſes more plainly. than'az otber times, the Air is inclt- 
nable to Rain, which commonly lucceeds. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Zechees, as of other noiſes and ſounds. . 

When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it ſignifies great Winds 3 
buc-if it Lighten oftner than it Thunders, it fignihes great and haſty 
Showers. or | 
-- Morning-Thunders ſignify Wind, Noon-Thunders Rain, roaring or 
Oy fignify Wind ; but crackiog or accute Thunders Winds 

Rain. 1 <1? 

of the roriay © According to the Opinion and Rules of others, and our own Obſerva- 

denſoy if tion, we have rs the beſt and moſt probable indications of the 

4. forwe the. Wind,” Weather, &c. from the ſeveral and uſual 

eppearances' eirher- certain -or uncertain, or accidental. Now it 

remains what wefay ſomewhar in relation co. the temper or qualification 
of the Air it ſelf, deduQed from its own being more rare or expanded, or 
more genſe of contracted. : ru. 

We ſhall not take any further notice of the nature of the Air an this 
place, than it ſerves to our preſent intention, which is only to demonſtrate 
unto you, that the vis knabſolote Body fluid. and tranſparent, and in 
ſeveral particulars like untothe water,: both being _— alike by 
their ſeveral Inbabjrants; the __— og ecility piercing the 
waters, as Fowls do 'rhe Air: they are nutriments.co their ſeveral 
Agimais refidingin- them "they both obfitu@the Vidual Faculty alike, 
as they are more' vr eſs denſe; they arc both ſubje&..:0 Expanſion or 
ContraQion, but the Air more 3- they atebothſubjeft to Undulation, as 


they are fluid. | 

- 994p yan; 2. png 1.97 great:burdens, as the vaſt quantities 
of water that flow over our heads in ſtormy or rainy weather, which, 
et! eq * accarding, 


_ : hos 
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according to rhe rarity and denſity ofthe Air, do gredatims diffate thei. 
ſelves upon the Earth as is moſt evidenr3n the more hot. and Southerly 
Countries, where the Air 1s more hot and thin, there Rain tallswirh 
that violence, as though it were water' poured forth : when in the more 
Northerly, where the Air is more denfe-or grols, it diſtills in minute 
drops, as it were cribrated through' the thick Air. We alfo may 
diſcern a manifeſt difference; for.in the - warmer Seaſons of the year, 
the Air being then moſt thin: 'the: Rain' falls in greateſt drops; and 
in the colder ſeaſons, whea the Air is' moſt denſe, the. Raindiſtills in 
{maller. | | 19 

So that when the waters ateabove us, . or that Clouds or Floods of wa- 
terare in being in the Air, we have only to judge whether they incline to- 
wards us, or that they are for ſome other place. | #; 1 

This rarity or denſity of the Air cannot be judged by the ſight 3 for it 
is uſual whenthe Air it ſelf is:moſt rare, then is it - moſt replete with va- 
pours, &c. as water, the more it 1s heated, the leſs trafſparent it be- 
COmes. l | WR; I #2? X 

Neither can it be judged by its weight;;as' many da imagine and af- 
firm from Fallacious Experiments ; for the Air is not ponderous in its own 
proper place, no otherwiſe 'than water: its: in the Sea in: its propet 
place ; although it. be aſſerted by high flown Philoſophers; -and Learned 
Pens, with whom it is beſides|'our Primary intentions to contend in this 
place, it being enough here to diſcover to our Country Reader theſe my- 
{terious Intricacies of Nature ( as they would have them eſteemed )by 
familiar Examples and Demonſtrations. - 7 20g] 57 = 

For the true Diſcovery of the Nature and temper of. the / Air; f Thmwa 
as to its denſity or rarſty, we have not met with a more certain orthm- 5% whe WY 
pleat invention than the Weather glaff ; the various and intricate De- 
{criptions whereof we will.nor 1aſift upon: but take our Obſerygtions 
from the moſt plain and ordinary ſingle perpendicular Glef, being only 


as follows. TY 18:1 y 
| Procure at:the. . Glzſs-houſe,, or elſe where, a Globular- 
glaſs; with a | Tube or. Pipe therero proportionable, whiere- 
of there are manyi-{es ; but/be» ſure let;jnot the Head be 
too big, . nor''the» Pipe: roo ſhort, leſt there. be not riſe & 
nough: in-the'Winter, or fall enough in the Summer. 
muſt! alfo. have a '{mall. Glaſs-0p. Veſſel ad the:bottom, that 
- may. contain watet enough to.fill the Tub&,:or imore-- !> 511; 
Then: having - fixed; them./in*fome frame made: for ;thar 
\| purpoſe;/:heat che: Globe of the; Glaſs! with iz::-warm Cloth, 
| to rarify the Aiv-/wihin'it; anti then putitheſiend of; she 
| Tube-into- the lowerVeſſel, and; will -attraQt: the watet 
| more'or- leſs,” as ydur warmed alice head; [2 - O31 
You may alſo add numbers on the Glaſs, to ſhew you 
LI T blew wich A 015 hag wel HT 
- | The: Water you» may: make þ "Roman. #itriol ' boyled; orired 
with Roſeileaves dry, and imbibed!io fair water, pods vi of 
Variol;'or Spirit of Salt is dropto:With chik _ fill the ugder-Veſſet 3 
which being rightly'placed on the;Northrfide of your /houſe, where the 
Sun rarely.or never ſhineth agaioſtit; and ina Room where you: ſeldom 
make fire; leſt the ſudden acceſs tb heaty; onactidental. alteration of the 


Air, inight impede your Obſervations: ': :-/!; , | 
boy - P p 2 The 


' 


. 
e 
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"= The Air included within the Globe or Ball of this Glafs, doth admit 
bf Dilation and contraltion equally with the Ambient Air; that 
whenſodver the Ambient Air is dilated or expanded,- either through the 

heat ofthe ſcaſon, or before the fall of Rain, &c. The Air in the Glaſs 
is:the:fame; and as by its E a it requires more room, ſo doth it 

let the water in the Tube deſcend: gradually ;'or as it is mure denſe or 
cantradcted, cither through the coldneis of the feaſon, or the ſerenity or 
inclinability to draught of the Ambient Air, fo alſo doth the Air within 

the Glaſs contratt ir ſelf into a leſs compaſs, and ſucketh up the water 

in the Tube gradually, as it condenſeth or contraQteth : whence you 

may at any time exaltly know the veay degree of Rarity or Den- 
ſicy- of the Air: Ambient, by that which is included in the Glafs, 

and thereby inform your felt what weather 1s moft likely to ſucceed 
at any tne. FY | 

Be ſure to Qyadrate or Contempotize your obſervations or nnmbers 

of degrees with the: ſeaſon of the year; for that degree of Rarity that 
ſignifies Rain in the Winter, may be ſuch a Degree of Denſity that may 

ify -fair weather inthe Summer. 

7 The. differences berwixt che higheft rife and loweſt fall in oneday in 

the: Summer, is-much more than im the Winter ; for you ſhall have a 

cold; niglit, and very ſerche. Air, which cantraficth the Air in the Glaſs 
into « litrie 'Room 3 after which: uſually ſucceeds a very hot day, which 

_ it pops whea 4n the Winter no ſuch great difference hap+ 
| £ Ye in the Wiater, in ſeveral days, will the difference be as great as 
ww" infeveral Summer-days. + | | 


Aw -...1; 1 Although the Air ar ferenc and cold to.your Senſes, yet truſt not 


-::We. ſhall not- give you any ſure Rule — you-may judge of the 


py 


| be-zature of your/Glaſs, and 
:agd bb che; year's forbat thep-yau hall 
twwble-at atyrime to-gi robableioonjeturec of iwhatſogyer js tobe 
| cafe or ſignifi 

727; On. (211 


ot 
-.. aL 


| | . This new invented Fay =] which is termed the. Buro : b 
et ©" Which the Authors end rod a nelitar! 
| Gtaſs-rube 


{ nehich is bur: little ) 
ſpace 


void 


— 
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void of Quick-filver, ſo far as that fmallpottion ar. remainder of Air is : 


capable of diſtention3 which is much more by Quick-ſilver, the moſt pon- 
derous of fluid Bodies, than by water.-1n tle! Weather-gleft Bur they 
pretend that this Columa of Quick-ſllveriin the Tube, is : {appoetred by 
the weight of the Air "Ambieat, prefling on the ſtagnant Quick: Giver 
in the Veſſel ; and thar as the Air. hecomes: more ar leſs poiiderots, fo 
doth the Quick- fiver in the Tube riſe. or fall more or kf: accordingly : 


which if ic were true, then in cafe the ftagnant Quick-filvet were brbad- | 


er ic a broder veſſel, would the greater quaiitzey. of Air .prefs —_ 
upon it, and the Quick-filver in the Tube Tapped | but 'ir doth-nax 
Alfo if the Quick-ltlver in the Tube. were iti ted by-the forelfuitt © or 
weight of the Airon the ſtagnant Quick- flyer tn in the Veſlel, = wauld 
not che Quick-ſilver deſcent by the making of ſome ſmall hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently perceive todo, 

Alſo when the Air is moſt rare, and by conſequence leſs ponderous, 
C if any weight chcreof thonid-be-fuppoſed ) then will the Column of 
Quick-filver 1n the Tube be higher ; fer ; 20d when the Air is moredenſe or 
burdened with che noiflad:,thon will it be lowev: The contrary whereof 
would happen, if ther Hypotheſis were true. 

But moſt evident it is, that as the Ambient Air becomes \ ore or 
le$ rats or-denfe, fo doth the Air if'the Tabe corierdct beg; it ſelf ; 
which is the ſole cauſe of | or fall par yr ſilver. 

Much more might be x" a q of the eter gle vr ale 

Theo ſcope ; but 1 oe this may. ſuffice to ee inquifiaye, an fe 
atand erte(t Artiſts : Thefyll diſcourſe agd. liſcovery pf the varioys 
gh obſervations. = comclaufions of theſe. Iaftrumeats, ; TEquiring. 75+ 

r a Tract peculiar and prope tor om only... - 
"There 7 Is io o another 
any of the aforſaid obſervatiqns or intentions, and ke far further &if- 


coveriesz but my occaſions will agt at preſens. glveme leaveto it- 


ms 
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trument that may be made more; exad} for : 


I& I 3A 


T* che Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or * {edgy drink.in of the Zarcly 
Mm 


Rains lately fallen or Floods GG IES ore, Rain 
to follow. 


I have often obſerved: oat he Goking at ſuch 
ſeaſon of the year hath been a ce n prelage of much Rain to follow. 


And that the continuing full of Rivers afcer Rain, hath hogg a (ups. Lag 


Ne Earl, or ao make Feany places ye 409 entaninns 


< 


ke {mells, d; 104; baol.as kl 
it the water lng mer very clear change io be dida or it, 


3h 
vies- 


Nature, 


'S I C134 
$7 mt: ie logi aa morni hea be « ſank Gin 
- ther, the Air Pang --. xorningey of an ve or ſpongy 


= 


< 
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If Dews rife or vaniſh ſuddenly and early inthe morning, it preſages 
Kain. 

If Marble-ſtones, Metals, &c. appear moiſt; it indicates the Inclinati- 
on of the Air to be moiſt, and ſubjeQ ro Rain. 

But if in a Morning a dew be on the Glaſs ici the Window, and on the 

inſide it ſignifies a ſerene and cool Air; and inclinable todrought. 
of the See, If the Sea gponr very calm with a murmuring noile, it ſignifies Wind, 

If on the ſurface of the Sea, you diſcern white froth like umo Crowns 
or Bracelets, it ſignifies Wind ; andthe more plainly they appear, the 
greater will the Wind and Tempelts be. 

If the Waves ſwell without Winds, or the Tide riſe higher, or come 
aſhore more {wift than uſual, it preſageth Wiads. 


— 


HEN 6}, -oOb 


by . ” of Obſervations and Prognoſtichs taken from Beafts. 


2 Tis a thin worthy of admiration and conſideration, how the _ 
| of the Field, Fowls' of the Air, &c. ſhould be capable of ſo 
'a degree of knowledge and underſtanding, as, to foreſee the di ow 
"ehanges and varieties of ſeaſons ; and not trom common obſervations, as 
man doth, but from a certain inſtin& of Nature, as is moſt evident. 
*« Severab-fignifications of the change of Weather are taken from the 
ane. Iifferent poſtures of theſe Beaſts; as, if they lig on their right ſide, or 
[look towards: the South, or look upwards, as though they would ſnuff up 
the Air according to the Poet, 


wn ——"SFeers viewing Heaven, of Rain will Fudgment make, 
And at wide Nepriſs nd Preception Fake. 


It is obſerved that in a herd of theſe Beaſts, as they are on their 


their :Paſtores.m. a, Morning, if 'the Bull lead the Van 
= NR DE; 


s company that they go not before him, it isa Pronoſtick 
in O in or Tempeſtuous w weather, bur if be be careleſs and ler them go at 


$I TRY v contra 
an Or. they cat wet chk 6rditiaty; ortick their Hoofs all about. 


* '*1Cowenig infer proveſeets  protinus Imbres, | Avien, 


RY more tan gdnry Ainging and = and 
4 'Tempeſts uſual y follow.” . 

3 -. = ah] Sheep fed, more thus ardiary ; Hyhilied'R Raja; or if the Y 
of Kjls. > Figs leap or _—_ ph ht, or \ "Mig ger Fi Flocks- or "Herls, 


yonoat 10 oY 
ne l 


\:*=.7FTH DT 90979; ©! 914+ 'If 
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It che Aﬀle bray more chan ordinary, of without aly other apparent 9 Ar. 
cauſe, it preſageth Rain or Winds, | 

If Dogs howl, or dig hotes inthe Earth, or ſtrape ar the Walls of the of Deg. 
houſe, &c. morethan uſual, they thereby preſage deathyt6\ ſome perſon 
in that houſe, if ficks or at leaſt Tempeſtuous weather 60 ſucted. 

If the hair of dogs ſmell ſtronger than uſya?, or their puts rumble and 
make a noiſe, it preſageth, Rain or Snow ; ' or they thmble up and 
down. | —_ 


The Cat by waſhing her face, and purtingher foor over tier Ear, fore- of Gn. = 


ſhews Rain. 


It hath been ancieatly obſerved, that before the fall of a. houſe, the of Mice and 


Rats and Mice have forſaken it. 
The ſqueeking and sKkipping up and down. of Mice and Rats pojtend 


Rain. 
w—n—eP grui cum ſtridunt denique Mares Avi 
Cam geftire ſolo, tm Indeve Five wideotar, | wk 
Portendun, crafſo conſurgere Nubils Celo.. 
Of all Creatures, the Swine is moſt tronbled againſt Wihd or Tcmpeſts Sint. 
' which make Countrey-men thiak that only they ſee the Wind, ok 
They uſvally ſhake Straw in their mouths againſt Rain 1*- As Vagt. 


——Ore [olutus 
Immund; memineve ſues jathare Manjplos. 
If they play much it ſignifies the ſame. 


SECT. IV. 


Of Obſervations and Prognafticks taken from "Fowl, 


S Beaſts, ſo Birds have a certain fore-Gight ofrtie- > of weatlier 
andalterations of ally wane Fool which if they 


of] 
flye or gather together in and the Sea or a 
ters haften co the banks or ; anche Ar ſport-theamfilyes, Rao 
Winds 3 moreeſpecially if in themorning, 4M 
If the Breaft-bone of a Duck be red,. it ſignifits's long Wintpr ; if 
white, pt _ WOO Fan | | 
* DuckandGeele, &c. [ngs, waſhing themfelves-muchy+ + 
or cackling much, fi nies Rs NIEGL 
AiſoScefowl ſeeking after freſh waters, ſignify ag "oper 'or wet" ſca- 


fon. 


Jam variar Pelagi volumrer, & qua—P' 1 16: mw er G1! 
Daulcibus in flegns rimantor, oe, |" © 


"S 


*, , 
| A J 
. « = po © 
"a ” 
i, " 
. #1 


"3 04. | N Broguofihs 


a J arts fo tis Were of Various Sex fowl, which,i in Ranks, - 
aGHea 9: t Brittiſh;Lakes, or Crown the watry Bayks, 
"4h "7 'tth/promhled water then theifiYFangs belave,-' 
brne 111: Lud vow their heads they evelwith the Have, 


Lana nu vid: Qrans r Water thou maiſt ſee them dive, . 
; And in their ſportfull waſhing vainly ſtrive, 
fm ————Boul Heather: threat. 1o:t7 Dn 
Tod $15 ) TRY af 

"tf hes Gake Sonkirecd to x Re it preſagerh cold; if Wa- 
; ——_ torſake.the Water, is lign thes that:H/interigat.hand; 
8fLonifous If Land-Fonl gather towards the' Water, and ſhake their Wings, 

making noiſes, and waſhing ves, it 0: "rt Tempelts at 


hand. 
If ſmall Birds oather rogecher i in. Hacks, it 6g anikes cold and hard wea- 
ther at hand. "EO 


< If Birds ſeek ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more than uſual, it prelages 
ane 5 , .cold and hard. weather. 6 L9! 
Fe aloe fly, haſtily to their Neſts, a9 forlake their Meat, . it : Crclhew- 
eh. Tempeits, ,, 
If in Froſty weather Birds ſeek obſiure places, and ſeem dull and heavy, 
it ſignifieth a ſudden Thaw. 
The early appearance of Field-fares,: or other. g [hay Winter-fowl, 
preſageth a hard Winter. 
Rooks, Owls, Jays, or. ſuch like wild fowl, frequenting a Town more 
than uſual, preſage Mortality and Sickneſs tothat place. 
of the Bern. If the Heron ſoar high, ſeemingly even to the Clouds, it ſignifies 
wind. . 
If the Heron ſtand Melancholly on the Banks, it 6 ;nifies Rain. 
If the Heron cry in the night as ſhe flies, it preſageth Wind. 
Of the Kite» Tt the Kite ſoar high, ithgnifics fair weather, 
If they make more than ordinary noiſe or crying for Prey, it preſageth 
Rain. 
If the Crow hath any interruption 1n her Note, like the Hiccough, 
or CroakWkhia kind of fwallowing;it Sgnifieth Wind and Rain. 


Ih Crow aloud foul-weather threats, 
iy Ia 4c «lone awd Jon ihe JRWD (5+ 


I or ©o9 gathering cogethexin, Flogks, and forfaking their meat, 
"Tige 


Of the Grow. 


The Bev ::OT Crow Creeking clear; © 1 - reiterating her Note, fi ignt- 
"Bis r weat 


cr, 


Of Sparrows; (2 SPRSrOEGHITP earlier, -or, more han: uſual, it ſignifies Wind and 
of the Fay. . ... _ y& gather together;\in. Flocks; it lignilies Rain and- Tempeſtuous 
cr. © 


cat 
= Of Bats. If Bats fly abroad after Sun-ſet, it ſignifies fair weather. 
Of the Owl. If Owls whoop at night, it _ tai Bantr 


W ; oE.” Nor 
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- Nor th Owl foretelling Rain 

ow the high Roof, obſerving Phoebus [et, 

Wil Ialy then Noftturnal Notes repeat. .' .. | Virgil. 
She will not ſing againſt Rain. 


The early finging of the Wood- Lack, ſignifies Rain. of the Wood. 
If the Swallow fly low, and near the Waters, it preſageth Rain. The ;; of - Sal: 
coming of the Swallow is a true prefage of the Spring. low, 


If the Cock crow more than ordinary, eſpecially in the Evening, or if 2 #he Geet, 

Poultry go early to Root, it ſfignikes Rain. 

There is a {mall Bird of the ſize and near of the Shape of a Martiy, 
that art ſome times flies very near the water arid near unto the Boats that 
paſs, which is a moſt ſure Prognoſtick of Tempeſtuous weather, never 
appearing but againſt ſuch weather, as hath been-conſtantly obſerved by 
the Boarmen in their paſſages oyer Severn, and on the Channel between 
the 7/e of Wight and the main hang. 


dS 


LET" V: 


Of Obſervations and Prognofficks from Fiſhes and -Inſetts. 


z 


FF? Porpiſes, or other Sea-Fiſh leap in a calm, it f ignifies Wind and f S«-FiÞp. 

Rain. 

If great numbers of the Fry of Fiſh are generated i in Lakes or Ditches ® -&- 
in Fiſh rarely come, it preſageth lcarcity of Corn, or death of * 

attle 

If Fiſh leap more” then ordinanyo! incPojd or Rivers,7it preſageth 
Winds, and Rain. 

Great quantities of Frogs, {ſmall ” great z appearing at unuſual nao D tat 


and in uftuſual' places, preſa rn, 'or great Sickn - 
ro'follow- in that place 'w .A4 p: A WW io tl, 8 m_ . _ IS 
The Croaking of [Frogs more:than: uſual an: the Evenings. Fignifs < 


Rain. **. a ;t 29: "Ri; 317% ns 
F The early appearing of Snakes, f aſian mY Stay; and 2 pa Of Sake 
Uummer. 
If they play much. in'the War," it\fig 
If the Ant bring forth-her - GN ns, FR Of Ante; 
If Bees fly not far,*bie hovey a. «Rain ; or iff 3 
they make more haſte home than —_ a Storm is at hand., 47 afunays » 


If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite' more keenly than ar” Other timb,. irifig- 2 


als Rang: r C [19701 J! YghM fits pork 450 _ 
f Gnats or Flies warm-or \guberrogatotio mukirades tore of Gnan,Flgs 
ſer, it preſageth fair weather: >; 5; 4 10 19002201 297 ; ney £06. 


' Swarms of Gnats or Flies in the morning, Gonifes) Raine?, 


Qaq "te 


> 
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If greater numbers of Flies or Locuſts appear more than ordinary, it 
ſignifieth Sickneſs or Mortality to'Manor Bealt, and alſo ſcarcity of Corn 


and Fruits. : 
The early appearanceof theſe, or any other IaſcQs'inthe Spring, pre- 


OO” —— 


fageth a hor and fickly Summer. 
& Spider, Ifthe Spiders undotheir Webs, Tempeſts follow. 
Avied. n——m—__ F; fobvit Aranee caſſes 
r Mox tempeftates & mabile neva CIent ur. 


it ignibes Rain. 


If Spiders fall from their Webs, or from-cthe W | 
nifeph. Wind, 


If ſtrings like Spiders Webs appear in the Air, is 


If Spiders ſpin and weave their Nots much, is eth Wind, 
Nor at Nottarzel Wheets the AMaydens be 
Gf Storms antkilfull, when vhey Spinſters fee. Vagil. 


The meaning whereof preſume may be, that whilſt Spinſters are at 
their evening winter works, by diſcerning Spiders weaving their Webs, 
of buſic about the houſe, of by difcerning Mathrooms m their 
or Lamps or ſparkling 8&c. in them, they may thence preſage foul wea- 
ther to be at hand. + . | 
\ Glee, Te. The great appearances of Chaffers, or other InſeQs, although they 
denote a preſent time of Plenty, yes are they Omens of a future time of 
Scarcity }-and if in very great, numbers, of Mortality and Sickneſs to 
Man and Beaſts. 


a . — 
— he A AE— 


| *\Promiſcuous Obſervations ind Prognaflicks, 


* Trees 0nd f Eves 'of Trees and 'Chaft playing or moving without any ſenſible 
Bk L Gale or "Loy of Wind, cad abs Down a | of Thiftles and 
effier Plagn' flying is the Air, and Feathers dancing oa the Water pre- 
e Wind, and ſometimes Rain, 7 
CELLOOTAR 00s FixpHong mace obſerved. We | | 
in. 30 
ws; 


” If the Oak bear much , it foreſhews a long and hard #fimer. 

wi '-- "thine tiartern obferrodiof Hawsadd Hinps, - | 
*5+-» Tf Oak-apples ingender or breed Flies, ires tlhidto. pteſigePleaty ; bur 
if Spiders, Soveily. 0 halle Tf 


Of Proghoſticks. 3 =_— 


If Trees bear but little Fruit, it uſually preſageth Plenty; andiftmuch; * 


Scarcity. But this Rule'/is not always certain. 194; 
If the Broom be full of Flowers, it uſually ſignifieth Plenty. + "F143 


Obſerve when firſt the Nats begin to bloom, 
And flouriſhing, bend the tender Branth ;, if theſe 
Prove fruitfull, ſuch ſball be thy Cors's encreaſe, 
And in great heat huge Harveſts ſhall be found ; 
_ Butif with ſwelling Leaves the ſhades abound; 
' Then ſhalt thou thraſh a Chiffy ſtalk in vain. 


This obſervation hath proved forthe moſt part true for ſeveril years / 
now paſt, asin 1673, 1674, there were but few Nuts, and cold and 
wet Haryelts, in 1675, and 1676, were plenty of Nuts, and heavy 
and dry Harveſts, but more eſpecially in 1676, was a great ſhew of 
Nuts, anda very hot and dry harveſt ſucceeded.” - x 

The ſudden growth of Muſhrooms preſageth Rain. 


Et fi notturnis ardentibus undique teſtis . A Avienus. 
Concreſcant fungi——protinus Imbres. K x 


If Coals of Fire ſhine very clear, it preſageth Wind. ; oe 

If the Fire in Chimneys burn whiter than uſual, and with a murmu« 
ring noiſe it denoteth T 0 

It the Flame waveto-and fro, it ſignifieth Wind. The ſamedoth the 
Flame of a Candle. 


——S; flammis emicet ignis Avienus 
Effluus, aut lacis ſubſtantia langieat ultro, 
——Protines Imbres. 


If Bunches like Muſbrooms grow on the wick of the Candle or Lamp, 
ie preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much, or ſcald, or burn more than ordinary, it preſageth 
cold : the contrary denoteth the contrary. 

If wood crackle or breath more than uſual in the Fire, it Ggnifieth 
wind: if Flame caft forth many ſparkles, it ſignifies the ſame. 

if the Oyl in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Aſhes coagulate or grow in Lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe like the 
treading of Snow, it uſually preſageth Snow. 

If Salt become moiſt, it ſignifies Rain : The ſame if the Rain raiſe 
bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than ordinary; or 
Worms come out of the Earth , or Moles dig more than uſual. 

If after Rain come a cold wind, it ſignifies more Rain. 

If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold abate, or if 
there be adry cold withour Froft, or if there appear figns of Cold in figns' * 
of Rain, it preſageth Snow. . 

It is aſval that a dry Autumn precedes a windy Z/;nter ; a windy 
Winter, a rainy Spring ;'a rainy Pring, a dry Summer ; adry Summer; 
a windy Autumn. 

It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in the Win- 
zer, the heat ſhall in the Summer. Qq 2 Many 


=. 


ww 
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Increaſe of the 
Moon, = 


——— 


— - EDD... 


Many axeof opinioathat the Air and wme ofthe Moon:ts to-he-gonli- 
dered in ſeveral Rural Aﬀairs : As that the increaſe is the molitfis atid bait 
time for the killing of: Boſs : And: that youog Catde fallenineht tn- 
creaſe are the fitteſt to wean 3 and that it is the beſt time toplant. Vines, 
and va inde ee, Eee? lean Frees, and cut Woud ; 
to ſow Herbs and gather Tillage, andicut Meadows: 

That at the Full Mooa it is beſt to-fly Hawks, take: Marrow, and take 

Shell-fiih, 8c. - hagek's! 

That at the Decreale it; is beſh co geld y Cattle, tofell durable 

Timber, to gather fruits, ſowand cut\Corny, and lay! up/Corrt,; toprune 


groſs Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow Cucumbers, Melons, 
Onions, and Artichoaks, ' | | 


Dictionarium Ruſticum : 
OR THE 


INTERPRETATIONS 


AND 


SIGNIFICATIONS 


OF SEVERAL 


RUSIICK IT ERMS 


Uſed in ſeveral Places of 


ENGLAND: 


And alſo the Names of ſeveral 


InsTRUMENTS and MaTrkrians 


Uſed in this 
MusTzry of eAGRICULTVYV RE; 


And other Intricate Expreſſions diſperſed in our 


Rural Authors. 
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Printed for Thomas Dring, over againſt the Inner Temple-Gate i in 
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TO THE 


READER: 
TIFERESES] 


Husbandmen, they rs. 4 ather's 
beft underſtand the Terms, and their ſeveral ſrgnifications ; 
ſo that herein we ſeem to inſtruct thoſe that are beſt able to 
teach us; which might be true if they all fpake the ſame 
Layay : But there is ſuch a Babel of Confuſion, as well 
Sap v ads bag Jt rms thi 
ice of the An of Agriculture it that remaue 4 
wvck. &- but fifty as an hundred ned wy L 
he hath conſtantly exerciſed his Nandry 1 to another, and - 
rder 


ſhdll not only admire their Method and in Tilling 

Land, but alſo at their flrange and uncouth Lendioan = 
Terms, by which "7 term their Utenſils, Inftruments, of 
Materials they uſe, ſo much differing from thoſe uſed in the 


Country where he dwells. 
Alſo our ſeveral Authors that have Written of this Sub- 


jet, very much differ in the Appellation of ſeveral gs, 
they generally ſpeaking in ther Writings the 

the een og. and Age they lived in z that their Books ts in 

re Fu of th Gant, © or in ſucceeding times, ſeem 

, Whodwe, tht ww Au- 

reſſr this pes Ti Trafs may be the better an 
derftood, and that one Countrycman fo # 
e giv 


another means in a remote place ; 


have 


I 


OY A OE OO WO i III 


To the Reader. 


you the Interpretation and Signification of ſuch Words and 
Terms that I remember 1 have read or heard ; which I hope 
may ſatisfie and ſupply that defe of ſuch a DiCtionary 
that . hath been. ſo long complained. of. Tf any Terms are 
wanting, or not rightly Interpreted, I defire you to conjider 
the place you live in, where perhaps may be ſome Terms uſed 
or ſo Interpreted, that are not £ in any other place of 
England, which may 1 hope ſufficiently excuſe my Ignorance 
of them ; or elſe they may be Terms ſo univerſally under- 

ood, that they need no Interpretation ; as Wheat, Rye, Cart, 
Waggons, vc. 


\ 


KV 
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DICTIONARIUM 


RUSTICU M: 


OR, 


The. IN TERPRETAaTiONSs and StGNIFICaTlIONS 


Of ſeveral _ . 
RUSTICK BER M $ KC, 
" 

Nes, or Awnes; the Spires or Beards of. Barley, or other Bearded 


Grain. 

AblaFation is otic of the ways of Grafting; that i 1s, Weaning the Cion 
by degrees from its Mother ; being not wholly to be cut. therefromtill 
it be firmly united to the Stock on which it is grafted. 

Ablaqueation is the 'taking away the Earth, or  AACOVering, the Roots of 
Trees. 

An Acre is one' hundred and fixty ſquare TO 3,07 * earch of Land, at 
ſixteen foot and a half to the Perch ; but .ot- :oppice-wood cighteen 
foot. to the Perch is the uſual allowance. But an re ſometimes is efti- 
mated by the proportion of Seed uſed on it 3 and fo varies according 
to the Richneſs or ſterility of the Land, ; 

An Aecreme of Land is ten Acres, = | 

A Welſh Acre is uſually two Engliſh 4 

An ads is a ſharp tool made ball ay; Tore convent. 
ent for the cutting of the hollow. fide a. any, Board or Timber ; ſuch 
as the Coopers generally make uſe of. 

Aftermath, the after-graſs or ſecond movin gaof os or grafzor ky 


cut after Corn. Aol ned 1 
Agriculture, The Tilling or improviog of Land." Wa rn 
Alp,. 4 Bulfioch, '.'} 1; -i- | f To, xo. 
prong a Hive of Bees. _—_— ge EE 
Apiary, a place or Court where the Bees ars kept. ,, - 


An AquaaeF, a water.courle or. Carriage for Water. IT 8 dv 
Aqueticks, Plants delighting in the- Water... 1. 

To Are, to Plough, from the Latin, Aro. Co 

An Ark, alarge.Chaſtito put Fruit ao Cora in from the " word Ard. 
Arderr, Fallowings, =_ owings of, Ground, 


Aromaticks, Plants Odoriferous, or having 2. " Spicy: ſinell,,”"" 4 th <p 


ELM 4 ET ID "Diftionarium Ruſticum. E 


Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 
Aver. ſignifies a —_ Beaſt, from whence comes the Law word, 


Fehog ar Paſturage fox Cattle eſpecially the Ediſh or 


Aviary, a place wereBirds are kept, or do reſort unto. 
Aumbry, a Country Word for a Cup-board to keep Vidtuals in. 
Axletree, or Axis"; that which the Wheel of a Cart, or ſuch like, mo- 


veth on. 


B 


4 


B4,: or Bigg, the Udder of a Cow, in ſome places i is called the Cow 


Bag. 
Balks, Ridges or Banks. And ſometimes Poles or Rafters over out-hous 


B SS {ed 1 
arm. gu enting, Ale, gBregd, &c. 
Barth, a warm place So ure feqmenting, ct. &< ; 
Baves, i is of two ſorts ; either a Hend-berrow, or a Hheet barrow. 
Barton, a Back-fide. 
Baver, Bruſh Faggots made with the Bruſh at length. 
A Beck, a Brook or Rivulet. 
Bone, the firſt Milk from the Cow after Calving: 
Beetle, pr Boytle, - wooden lnftrumens wherewith they drive Wedges, 
5 $, &C. 
Beverage, Ink, & mingled Drjnk. 
A Bigge, a Pa 'or Tear. 
A is an edp-tool, at the end of a fale or a handle ; if ſhort, then it 


is cal ey a Hand nd fil 5; - - _ a He Sing -biÞ.. 
nes sinfo lm for + or Baſtard Capon. 
"Briderz a oa pics mad ofBourdn to ni 
Corn B faid to | be blaſte | doh ics poor and thin in the Ear, with 
Fig, Go i ue | | 
Blake, See Mildew. 
Blih, yielding Milk. 


Ho oT. Boale,t ESR 


gk FE GE: 70M | 

Bouds, Weevill or Popes, Jr breeding in a Male. | 

Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak: 

Bragget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice much uſed in' Wales Cheſhire, 
and Lancaſbire. 

Braken, or Brake, Fern. 

A Braxarith, a Trevetormher onto 4s Veſſel op over the Fire. 

Brank, Buck, or French-wheat " a mex- grainy lighting in warm 


aieoxs i526 Kory ok 
4 Bugs or pare 


Rogy of a Tree. | 
WU Re pie Cow-Stall. 
jeceffar uſes 3 as Plough-boot, Kouſe- 


riven by ma 'foree with ones Broaſl 
Fid Burg ting. | 
I's 


By bw, 


— 
— —— 
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Brim. A bow? is aid to go oto Brim when ſhe goes tO Boar. 

To Brize or bright Barley, Wheat, and other Grain ; and Hops are 
ſaid to brite when they are over-ripe, and ſhatter, 

_— or brouce, or bratte the tops of the Branches of Trees that Cattle 

ally feed on. 

To Burn-beat, Vide Den-(hive. 

A Bud, a weaned Calf of the firſt year, becauſe the horns are then in 
MC Bud: 

Bglchin, a Calt. 

Bull:n, Hemp ſtalks pilled. 

Bullmony, or Bullimong, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of Grain, as Oats, 


Peale and Vetches. 
Buſbel, in ſome places it is taken for | two Strike, or two Baſhels, and 


ſometimes for more. 
C, 


L_ a Jack- aw. | 
' A Barre, Woody moiſt Boggy-ground. 

C-425 or Conblakes, Cow-dung dryed and uſed for "Rkuf it is in many 

—— where other fewel is ſcarce. 

Cartwright, one that makes Carts, Waggons, &c. 

Catch-lard, is Land which -is 'not certainly known to what Pariſh i it bes 
longeth, aad the Parſonthar firft gers the Tythes of it enjoys it for that 
year, it ſeems there is ſome of this Land in Norfolk. 

To Cave; or Chave, is with a large Rake, or ſuch like Inſtrument, | to dis 
vide the greater from rthe-leflerz as the larger Chaff. from the' Corn 
or ſmaller Cha#, - Alſo larger coals from the leſſer, 

Ceres, the Goddeſs of Corn, Seeds and Tillage: a the Title of one of 
the Books of Mr. Res, treating of Seeds. 

Chaff, the Refuſe, or Duſt in winnowing of Corn. 

Champion, Lands not incloſed, orlarge Fields, Downs or places without 


Woods or Hedges. 
Cheeſ-lip, the bag wherein Houſe-wives prepare. and keep their Runnet ar 


Rennet for their Cheſe. 
Chitting, the Seed is ſaid to chit wherr it ſhoots firſt i its {mall root in the 


Earth. 
Cider; or Cyder, a irink made of the j juyce of Apples. Is 
A Ciaeriſt, one that deals in Cider, or an affeQer Cider. _. 
Clogs, picces'of Wogd, ;orſach like, faſtned about, the Necks, or to the 
Legs of Beaſts, that they run not away. 
A Cock, is of Hay or Corn laid on _— to —_— it againff' the extremi- 
ties of the. weather: 


Codware, fuch Seed or Grain! chat i din Gods, P TA &c: 
Coke, is Pit-Coal or Sea-Coal burned or convert > hs cheat CH 


coal. 
Cole, Cale, or Kea!, Coleworts from Caenlic;.. 


A Cole-fire, isa parcel of Fire-wood ep or ear uſe, containing whe 


1 !t is burnta Load, of, Coals. 
Collers about the Cattles necks, by by the ſtrength whereof they draw. 


| © A Comb, in ſomeplaces it is ſaid to be a Valley between Hills, and in ſome 
places a Hill or Plain berween Valleys. | 

Come, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 

Comps, or Compoſt, Soil for —_— Thom, &c. 


wa 


bn OE 


—  — — 


et 


Y "CES 


Coniferons Trees, are ſuch that bear Cones, or Clogs, as the Fir, Pine, &c. 
AConſervatozy, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, &c. in. 
A Coomb or Coumb of Corn, is a meaſure containing four Buſbels, or half 


a Quarter. - 
. Coppice, Copiſe, or Copſe, The ſmaller ſort of Wood, or Unde#wood. 


A Cord ot Wood is ſet out as the Coal-fire, and contains by meaſure fouut 
-foot in breadth, four foot in heightrhy and eight foot in length. 

A Coſſer, Lamb or Colt, or Cade Lamb or Colt, that is, a Lamb or Colt 
fallen and brought up by hand. 

Covert, a ſhady place for Beaſts. _ 

A Copl, a Tubor Pail. | 

A Cradle, is a frame of wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing of Corn, 

and cavfes it to be laid the better-in fwirth ; anditis then called a Cra- 
ale $ythe. 

Crap, 54 ſome places Darnel is ſo.-called, and in ſome ſignifies Buck- 
wheat. , 

A Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. - Vide Rack. 

X* Croche, an earthen Por. 

A Croft, a ſmall Incloſure. 

Crones, Q1d Faws. P22 7 n 

K Croc, the forked part of a Tree, wſefull in many caſes of Husbandrys 

A Crow; of Crome of Fron 3 an Iron Bar with an end flat. 

To Cultivate, to Til. 

Cultnre; Otto Ys : (fs 

& Curry-cowb, an Iroqg comb wherewith they kemb Horſes. 

A Curtilaze, 4 Gate-room or Back-fide. | 

A Cyor, a young Tree or Slip ſpringingtrom an old. 


4 wad [ «i 22uld 


Alops, a term ufed infomie places for Patches or Corners of Graſs 
- . or Weeds amop © . co | 
Parytl, Cockte-weed, mjutious to Corn. | 
To Denſbire, is to cut off the Turf of Land ; and whea itis dry, to lay 
it on heaps and burn. Kt. i 11 \ 25 | 


v4.+ 


To detve, top: Op /IS46 10. | 
A Dibble, ail Thſtrument whetewith dhey make holes for the ſorting of 
STE ond/oagos agent oo biden 
ſed in Eſſex and S»ffolk for a deep dimtor farrow. 
6h 3 85et bll or round bevwyen the Ploaghed Laads in common 
os SOL: FELT OITEIL GS. 3s 2 TO Dor Tign Fs Y | | 


Dreage, Oats and Barley mixed, 


Eph plapine dg wares 


A Davg: fac, i a, Togl-of three Tiacy or Piltes; for the borer cating of 
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O Ear or Are, toPloughor Falloyy. 
Earning, Runnet wherewith they convert Milk into Cheeſe. X 
Eddiſp, Eadiſb, Etch, Erſh, or Eegraff, the latter Paſture, -or Grafs that 
comes aiter Mowing or Ws 
To Zage, to Harrow. 
# Edifice, Building, 
Eyiftmeats, Caoele tpkenin 10B1976, arbe fed by #he Week orMonth. 
Fiden, that which in ſome places is called Ollet or Fewel..- '- 
The Elder, the Udder of a Cow or other Beaft. 
£ſpaliers, Trees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame, for the bour 
ding of Walks, Borders, 8&c. 
Exoticks, FEI Plants, growing Gy iN our Sag Soyl.. 


F. 


hou, to. prepare Land by Ploughing, Jong before- ic be 
for Seed. Thus may you allow, twi-fallow, and-crbfallow 
is, once,' twice, or thrice Plough it before-the Geedericie; 
A Fan is an inſtrument that by its motion artificially cauforh Wind: vic: | 
ful in the Winnowing of Corn. +: 
A Farding-Zand, or Farnadale of Land, is the fourth pane afan Acre. - | 
A Fathom of Wood is a parcel of Wood ſer outs {ax whereof make 3 Ceal 
Fire. 
'Fo :Fmter. Thraſhers ure ſaid to fauker, when : they cheaſh or beat 
over the Corn again. 
Feabes, or Fea-berries, Gooltberries. 
Fenny, Boggy, Mouldy, as fenny cheeſe, or mouldy cheeſe. 
To Ferment ; that is, to cauſe Beer, Cider, vr other Drinks to 
That the Dregs or orking. may be ſeparated upwardsor downwards 
Fermentation, ſuch wor 1nNg 
- Feuirful, | 
Fertiluy, Fruitfulnels. 
Fetters are pſually made of Irony nd vg So ht legs — 
feap not, OF TUR AWAY. "a 
Fewel, any combuſtible matter wherewith a fite i is mad RY By , % 
Filly, a She-colt. SOTTLES | 
Fimble _ that 15 the yellow early Hemp. 
ur 


Flagg, the ſurface of the Earth which they pare off to burn, or hs upper 
Turf. 
Fil, a threfhiing Teſtrumedt” oo oi aw 0 0; 


A Fleak, a on et up ina gap. p 
Floati , or drowning, or watering 0 filers: ao. Fearing of 
=, is the iperacig the Whey tholw che ils, 2 en 
Nlens the Goddeſs of Flowers. Alſo the 47. me Dig « Roh enoeten 
Treatiſe of Blowers., 
Fodder, Hay, Straw,-or ſuck like for Cartl 


A Fogg, a thick Miſt, and in ſome places ; bog grals nemaining 


10 Paſtu re till Winter. 


bo, Fuzzen, Of Fuzen, Rovriſhweas, Nacuraljuyeey hromgthy Plneyy 
abindance, and Riches. Hi), 


EH 
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Foil, Muſty. 

Fork. There are ſeveral ſorts of them; ſome of Wood, ſome of Iron : 
ſome for Hay, others for Corn, &c. 

To Foyt, that is, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn: 
praglans falling plauely 

Fragyant, ime t 

Frith, woe or the "ae of Trees: 

A Frower, an _—_—_ uſed in cleaving La 

A Fuager of Lead, a load, or Spiggs of {i xteen hundred. wei ghe. 

Furron, the low Fall/or __ in Land, cither left by «wy Plough, 6z 

. otherwiſe made, - | 


d 55; AMETT !. 7 G. 
A . Gap, ati open place in a Hedge, or ſuch like. 


A Garner, a Granary to fr! Corn in. 
A Garth, a Yard or Backfide. 
A Gawn of rs a Gallon. hs 
to Husbandr or ez as ils Georgichs, hig 

-of Poaging © + = Ms " 


Gomes, youn ſhook of Trees. 


. Germination, : bodding forth. 


A Gill. Vide Berk. 
A Grmmer LT rr Lamb, an Ew Lamb. 
your 
To Glean, EE pick up or — the ſhattered Corn. 
A Gvad. a ſmall aff or rod witha ſharp Iron pin at the end thereof, to 
uicken Horſes or Oxen in their Motion, 

A Goff or mo a Mow or Reek of Corn or Hay. 

A Gool, a Ditc | 


. To Gwe, to-make up ſuch Mow: or Recks. 


or: Gorſe, Furzes. 

A Gratton, Eddiſh or Erſh. 

A Gripp or Gripe, a ſmall ditch or cut athwart any Meadow or Arable 
Land, to drain the ſame. 

Groxesy:Oats after! the Hulls:are:off, or great Oat-meal. 

A Grove, or Groove, a _ Foſs or Bow ſunk into the ground to ſearch 
for Minerals, 86... | 

Graubbage. See Mattock. 


S | 
7 9710 awd c: I 101ts The 


ing... 
Shea in —_ water to obſtrut its Current. 


Hatches, Fade, 
wok containing) 'twelve _—_ of Corn. 


A Fattock, a 


the fruit "of the white tharn. | 
& Hais' or' How; an Iron Inftrument for hacking up of * An Hew 
is fometimes a cloſe of Land, Hans, 


—_— TS 
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Hinm, the falls of Peaſe, Beans, or fuch like. m9 = aw, 

Head-lard, that which is ploughed overthwart at the ends of the other 
Lands, - 

An Heck, a Racke, a Salmon-Feck a grate to take them in. 

Heckle, an Inſtrument uſed- in the trimming and perfeQiing of Hemp and 
Flax for the Spinner, by dividing the Tow or Hurds from'the Tare.” 

Helm, is Wheat or Rye ſtraw unbruiſed by thraſhing or otherwiſe; and 
bound in bundles for Thatching. J / 

Heps, the fruit of the Black-thorn. | 

Herbage, The Feeding, Graſling, or Mowing of Land. | 

hes Towne Timber-trees that are uſually left for Standils in the felling 
of Copſes. 7, 

Hile-hou'd, a Diſcaſe whereunto Trees as well as Cattle are ſubjeR, 

A Hind, a Servant in Husbandry. | 7 : 

Hilack, a little Hill, asa Hop-hill, &c. 

- in ſome places 'Swine are-fo called; in ſome places young Wea 
thers, L 

A Holt, a Wood. | ; | 

Holms, places in the Water, as" Flatboms, feep bolms in Severn Mil- 
holms, &c. IDF L My or 

Hook-Land, Land Tilled and Sowedevery year. 

A Hoop, a meaſure of a peck. 

Hopper, wherein they carry their Seed-corn. at the time of Sowing : Alſo 

-"the Veſſel that containsthe Corn at the top af the Mill. | N > 

How, an Inſtrument made like a Coopers Adds, for the cutting up of 

-. Weeds in Gardens, Fields, &c. 'and between Beans, Peaſe, &c. : 

Hovel, a mean Building or Hole for aay ordinary uſe. 

Hoven, Cheſe that is raiſed or ſwelled up.” » 

{over ground) Light-ground. 
[,” or Haks, the Chaff of Corn. D . 

Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worſer parts ſeparated from the Tare in 
the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen Cloath. 

Hurdles, made in form of Gates, either of ſpleeted Timber or of Hazel 
Rods, they either ſerve for gatesg in Encloſures or to make Sheep- 


folds or the like. 2 Sl] x 
Haith,” a veſſel or place to lay Grain ar'{uch like : in: alſo a Trap 
Vermine alive. 


"made hollow for the raking of Weafels, ot fuch like 
Hyg, a ſmall Hovel or Cottage. 


A Jack, a term ſometimes uſedfora Horſe whereon they faw Woddj 

Famock, Oaten-bread made into great Loves. 71 T7 nd 

Bes,. or Oiles. Vide" Anes. $d-bogd-s rortory 

An mp, a young Tree. | 

Infertile, Barren. | Is 

A Fag, A Common Paſture or Meadow. V: 

Tnoculation, the grafting or placing of the Bud of one Free, into the 
Stock or Branch of another. Mien > 7:15 er? & 08 

Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, &o. f 

Tcroration, a bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. 

Fnnames; that is Land fown with the"fame Grain that it was ſown witt 

""the precedent year. | mm! Mm omen? IV 5 10 enI% 

7 Fater, 


hn. w a 


—— 
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Fatey, a term uſed by ſome for the fertile coagulating faltiſh a 
the Earth, | 
. K. 


H- Hemp ; that 1s, the latter green Hemp. 

Kell, or Kiln, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 

H Keeve, a Fat wherein they work their Beer or Ale before they Tua it. 
A Kidcrow, a place for a ſucking Calf tolye in. 

A Krimnel, a Powdring-Tub. | 

A Kit, a Pail. 

Kyolls, Turneps. , 


ſ AFtary, a Dairy-houſe. 
Liire, Layer, or Lieare, Places where Cattle uſually repoſe themſelves 
.; under ſome ſhelter, the ground being enriched by their Soyl. 
A Zath, a Barn. 
Zaund, or Lawn ina Park, Plain and untilled Ground. 
A Zzep or Lib; half a Buſhel, thence comes a Seed-leap. 
To Leaſe, or Leaze. Fido to Glean, 
Zemiles, a \{ort of Grain lefs than Fitches. 
A Lift, a Stile that may be opened like a Gate. 
Inter, Straw, or ſuch like ſtuff for Cattle to lodge on. 
To Lock, is a term uſed by Drivers in moving the fore-wheels of a Wag- 
-- gon to and fro, LA v1 
Log, a term: uſed in ſome places for a cleft of Wood, and in ſome places 
for a long piece or Pole, : by ſome for a ſmall Wand or Switch. q 
To Zop, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. | 
A Zze, Vide Pearch. | 
Lynchet, a certain line of green-ſword or Bounds, dividing Arable Land 
- :in Common Fields. Mes 


M 


Ads, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. 
Manger, the place wherein Beaſts eat Corn, or other ſhort Meat: 
A Maſp, ox Meſb; Ground-Corn, or ſuch like, boiled in Water. for 
Cattle to Eat. | n 
Meft, The Fruits of wild Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, &c. | 
Meattock, a Tool wherewith they grub 'Roots of Trees, Weeds, &c. by 
.* ſome called aGrub-axe, or Rooting-axe. | 
Mature, Ripe. " O99: 9 
A Mannd, A Basket, or rather a hand-basket with. two lids to carry on 
ones Arm. 
A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they kemb Horſes Manes. 
A Meak, wherewith they Mow or: Hack Peaſe, or Brake, &c. 
Mere, the ſame as Lyncher. | 
Mctb, a ſmall kind of Metheglin. 
A Met, a ſtrike or Buſhel, 
A Midaing, a Dung-bil. - | | | 
Mildew, a certain Dew falling in the Months of Zune and Z»{y; which 
| being of a vifcous Nature, much impedes the growth or Mearation 
0 


_ oo” 
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_ of Wheat, Hops, &c. unleſsa ſhowreof Rain waſh it off. It isalſo very 
ſweet ; as appears by the Bees ſo mightily inriching their ſtores thereby. 
Mil- houſes, watry places about a Mill-dam. 
Miſten, or Maftenz Corn mixed, as Wheat, with Rye, &c. 
A Mixen, a Dung-heap. 
A Mmnzzy, a Qyaguine. 
Mog ſhade, the thadows of Trees, or ſuch like. 
The Mocks of a Net, the Maſhes of a Net. 
Mold, Earth. 
Mounds, Banks or Bounds. 
Aores or Murs, from the Britiſh word Maar a Hill, in the Northern 


- 


parts ſignifies mig and open Places and from the word Moraſſe ſigni- 


fies in other parts low and boggy places. 

Muck, Dung or Soil. 

Mulbock, durt or Rubbiſh; - ._. 

Marc, the Husks ar Chaff of Fruits, out of which Wine or other Li- 
quors is preſſed. 


Muſt, the new Liquoror Preſſure of Fruits, before Fermentation. 
N. 


\ 


A Niile, in ſome um eight pound, in ſome ſeven pound, being 


of a Hundred 
Neat, A Heifer, or any of the kind of Beeves. 
A Neat-herd, a keeper of Neat, Beeyes or Cows. 
—_ Yeaſt or Barm. foes. 
40 , & Buldhinch. OG 
urſery, a place ſet apart for the railing of young Trees or Stocks. © 


O. 


Llet, Fewel, the ſame with Elder. 
Olirory, an Olitory Garden is a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden of 


rbs, Roots, &c. for food. 


Omy Land, Mellow Land. ks; f) 

Ope-Land, the ſame with Hook-Land. EN 06 -- 

Oft, Ooft, or Eeſt ; The ſameas Kell o \ Hrs 

Ore-wood, Sea-weeds or Oofe wherewit - manure © their Land. | 

An Ox booſe, an Ox-ſtall. | ' 8 Av 1 & " 
no 23 "T% 


P R ” 
yi F B:0O9N il i W A -' + £ AX 'F "a 
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Paddle-fteff 5 along ftaff with, an Iron: Bic at the t crc 
"wy 1Spade,much uſed by Molecatchrs, , nnd; od #u212 


A Pailz: the ſame as 2 nh Jo Lett d 
Palliſate; a fort of ſlight open Pale or Fence, 'ſet to bojatts, "Y plizeor 
Walk. 


Palms, the white excreſcencies of Buds ofSallies or Withy cor coming be - 
the Leaf. 
PRO the feeding-of Swine or other Cane on - tho __ ae 
Her Be in Forreſts, WortnON:. r IC So Ka TOY an A 
*- F Y " DRt's I) 


— 
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A Pinnel, Pad, or Pack-ſaddle ; Kinds of Saddles whereon - they carry 
burthens on Horſe back. | 

Perterre, or Partir, a name proper'to a Garden divided into Beds, Walks, 
and Borders for curious Flowers, Herbs, &c. 

Peaſe-bolt., Peaſe-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedware, Pulſe. 

Penſtocks, See Hatches. pgs Es 

A Perch, or Lug is ſixteen foot and a half Land-meaſure, but is uſually 
eighteen foot to meaſure Coppice-woods withal. 

A Piggin, A Payl with one handle ſtanding upright. 

A*Pzke, aFork or Prong of Tron. 

A Pile, a\Patcel of Wood; two whemofmake one Cole-hre. | 

A Piſcary, a liberty of Fiſhing, or a plate where Fifhes are confined. 

A Pitchfork, or Pick-fork ; the ſame with Pike. 

A Plough, a term uſed in the Weſtern parts for a Team: of ' Horſe of 
Oxeyg: 

A Plough-wright, one that makes Ploughs. 

Podads, the Cods or ſhells of Cod: ware, or #y otherSted. 

Pollard, or Pollinger ; an old Tree uſually lopped. 

To Polt, to beat or thraſh 

Pomons, the Goddeſs of Fruits : Alſo the Title of ſeveral Treatifes of 

©Pitdic-Preces ' | | 

Pregnant, Full as a Bud, or Seed, or kernel ready to ſprout. 

A Prong, the ſame as Pike. | 

To Propagate,, to increaſe or multiply any thittg. 

A Propagator, a Planter. 

To Prexe, to trim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluons' Branches or © 
Roots: © -©- | | 

Packets, Neſts of Cater-pillars, or ſuch like Vermine. 

A Paddeck, or Purrock ; a {mall IncloFure. 


- - " TP ; 'Q. 
FAllinenns, Is an order of Planting Trees or Plants, tht may be in order 
ns CVETY Way. 
Sk] 2i0it 276i ge ” Oe yg 
'A Rach, a place made to contain Hay, or other Fodder; for Beaſts to 
feed on. 


To Ree, or Ray; to handle Cora in a Sieve, ſo as the chaffy or lighter 


METS ay me ot ivy 

« _m__ % in br wary places, /o7 
Straw bound up for ue; by > iti Walle8-Fev, Soo Helm, ©. 
A Any = 70, a, Mow, or heap of Corn, {6 tifd for: irs preſerention, *-. 


« 4+ e - 


A Reek-Ateval, a frame of Wood placeg. on ſtones, on which ſuch 'Mow 
©&'j 7100 YINLTY 40 2216010 ea oe: NIX9 9: | 
igg Roſin. 


+ OT yield : j | | 
no we Ae 1p 6 46: Alina of Corpters 
A Ride of Hazle, or ſuch like Wo0dj213% 3whole plump of Spriggs or 
-- Frith growing out of the ſame R6or Th 
c 


LE 
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The Riaze,. rhe upper edge of a Bank or other rifing Land. 

A Kuddle, Vide Rudder, 

To Ripple Flax, to wipe off the ſeed-veſlels. 

Kiſing, Yeaſt or Barm, ſo called from the manner of its riſing above the 
Ale or Beer. 

A Rock, an Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome parts for the ſpinning of 
Flax or Hemp. 

A Rod. See Perch. 

A Koll:r, wherewith they roll Barley, or other Grain. 

A Rvod, a fourth part of an Acre. 

Rowh, the rough Coppice-wood; or Brufhy-wood. 

Rong/hings. Vide Z&aiſp. | | | 

Rowen, Rough Paſture full of Stubble or Weeds. 

Rudaer, or Ridder, the wideſt ſort of Sieves for the ſeparating the Corn 
from the Chaft. | | 

Runzet, a certain ſow'r matter made uſe of by Country Houſe-wives for 
the Coming ( or Coagulation ) of their Cheeſe, | 

Rwral, Of, or belonging to the Country. 

Ruſticities, Country-Aﬀalrs. 

Riſtick, Country-like. 


S 


A Seam of Corn, eight Buſhels, a Seam of Wood, an horſe-load. 

A Seed lop, Seed leap, or Seed-lip; The Hopper or Veflel wherein they 
carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. 

A Sean, a kind of Net or rather Siene, from the River Sein in France. 

A Seen, or Spexe. A Cows Teat or Pap. 

A Seminiry, a Place where you ſow Seeds for the raifing of Trees or 


Plants. 
To g&ew, to drain Ponds, Ditches, &c. or a Cow is a Sew when her Milk 


IS gORNEC, 
Shakedve, the ſeaſon of the Year that Maſt and ſuch Fruits fall from Trees; 
A Shard. Vide Gap. | 
A Shaw, a Wood that encompaſſes a Cloſe. 
A Shawle, or Shovel. 


A. Sheat, or Shutt, a y hog, | 
A abts, aglece intent conn vat flere inks ral 


other uſe, againſt a Wall, or other Edifice. | 
To Sheer, is ufed in the Northern parts for to Reap. 
A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. 
A Shippen, a Cow-houſe. | 
. Shock, ſeveral Sheaves of Corn ſex together. | DE OS 
A Shrape, or Scrape; a place baited with Chaff, or Corn, to intice Birds, 
To Shrowd, to cur off the head-branches of a Tree. 
A Sickle, a toothed Reap-hook. | 
Site, Filth. 
; A Site, or Seite ; a principal Mannor or Farm-houſe: 
Sizzing. Vide Riſing. | | | ; 
To Skid a wheel, to ftop the wheel with a hook at the deſcent of a hill 
Skiing. Vide Shed. 
A Skepe, or Scuttle ; a flat and broad Bagket, made to' winnow cor ' 


withal. : 
Sf: ii 
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A Skreyn is an Inftrument made of Wyve on a Frame, for the dividing of 
Corn from Duff, Cockle, Ray, &c. Alſo it is uſually made of Lavh, 

_ +. for theskreining of Earth, Sad, Gravel, &e. 
$14, the 6ut-ſide Rtppy Planck or Bozrd fawn off from the ſides of Tim- 


ber. Tor 

A Sta, a thing without Wheels whereon to lay a Plough, or other 
ponderous thing to be drawn. 

A Sluce, a Vent or Drain for Water, 

Sneed, or Sneed; The handle of iSythe or fuch like Tool. 

Souſe, the Offal of Swine. .. _ | 

Soutage, courle Cloath, of Baggitig fot Hops, of fach like. 

A Spade, or Spitter, wherewith they dig or delve : Alſo a Cutting Spade 

PE gith they cut Hay, or Corn Mos 

A Fatt of Corti, Ste Ree OT, 

Staddles, Standils, or Standards ; Trees reſerv'd at theFelling of Woods 
Es E Filber - _ 

Stzile, or Steale, the handle ofa Tool. BS 

Stale, a living Fowl, put in any plate# to alluts ther Fowl, where they 
may be taken. 

Stamwood, the Roots. of Trees grubbed up. 

Stercoration, Dunging. 


AS, $7 to keep Fiſh in for preſeat uſc. 
; FIEN- .. 
Sr traw of Fodder. R 95 OT HR 
0O#24 that ſtands an en or . 
A S10rk, wh COR ily thitty'ot xfoth Hwwotve ſheaves. 
# $ -12 raya of a Ladder or Male. 
Rs OF ERR, fo mich as [s HEekfed #t ri Haridfall. AI it Gonifies 
_ Laſtry ot wherewith they ſtrike Corn in_the meaſuring. Alſo it 
15 uſedinthe Northern patts for a contaimng-about a Buſhel. 


ee "2 Buy $o - , 

« FUYR, 7 2-4: 70 or Meifer. 

A Sty, aplace for fatting or keeping Swine. 
Succulation, a Pruning of Trees. 


Succulent, Juicy. 


- 1 For a Plow jn the on. 

LEN Sale Ba Sr TART *to cleanſe the Plough from 
the cloggin o | | 

To rn to F Farid itr the Strtfiiter. 

A Suſfngle, a large Girt that Carriers uſe ro'Þitid'or "faflen their: Packs 


hall. 
Ante row. fad to nA ebochebrbogy when -it io well 
a, or Swarth; Vit M0, "or fu eb Kb bydhe Mower 


_ the Sythe. a 

To Sweela Hog, t og. | 

8wil, uſed in the RO Fee ee 46" 606w,"ſmetinies Foz 
in7? : 


i t feet. 
Ax, atermu A 


& ee OG, -oud 


A Swyn Tue, +544; cots 
M Hthe, wherewith they mow Graſs oz Corn. 
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Tabern, a LANs. as 
Tare of Flax, the fineſt draſi'd part thereof ready fo 

Tares, A ſort of Grain. _ Noa —_ 

To Ted, to turn or ſpread new mawa Grafs. 

A Teem, or Team ; a certain number of Horſes, ar other BP for 
the Drought. FLIRT, 

Terr aſſe, a waik on a Bank or Bulwark, 

Tee ; The Cows Dug by fome is called the Tex. 

To Tew- _ -Hemp, to beat or dreſs the ſame inan Engine made for thae 

urpoſe 

1 Theave, _ Ew of the firſt Year. 
A Threve of Corn contains four Shocks, each Shock 
TE a a FEARS 

Tiching, ſetting up Turves to dry that they ma buxys the 
a by the Weſtern Burn- x Ar FI ies 

A Tike, a {mall Bullock or Heifer. 

Tills, Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. 

7ylth, Soyl, or other Improvement of Land. 

The Tyme, or grain of a. Fork. 

Tips, fraall Cardte. 

A Tover, or Zofet, halfa Buſhel. \1 

A Trammel is an uſual name for a Net, but is in many places uſed for an 
Iron moving Inſtrument in Chimneys, whereon they hang their Pots o: 
ver the fire. 

A Trendle, a flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kiver. 

A Trouzh, a Veſſel to hold water, &c. to feed Cattle in, &c. or for the 
beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 

A Tragg,a Milk-trey or ſuch like. 

PF _ a thing made and 4er on low-wheols to draw heavy burdens 


A Freetbion, 2 piece of Wood curtbortiake aQuarterdtaff 
A Tumbretl, a Dung-cart. 
V 


A at,-a Nellel.co .contain Beer, Alc,. Cider, .arany .other Liquor 
in its Preparation. 


Flor, or Vallow, or Yatez a Concaye Mould wherein a Cheeſe is preſ: 


ſed. 
Filing ploughing up the Turf, a term uſed by the Weſtern Burn-beats 


pheaghictics ; The gathering of Grapes, or reaping the Fruit of an 
thing ; as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, &e. | 4 
To YVindemiate, to'gather et ame Fruits. 


Finous, Winy. 


Vnderaood, Coppice, 03 any oiher- ern 


-A-Voor, or Furrow of 
#Hyry ; the blew Clay that is digged out of he Ce 


-the Coal, being crudeand ir Inc of 
A lefranomm uſed inany Arty clpecially Haan, 


» == 5 _—— _—. A... th Ee 
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Hantey. Vide Sufſingle, : 
2 Hattle, the naked fiethy matter that hangs about a 7urieys head, 
Wattles alſo ſignify ſpleeted Gates or Hurdles. 
A Feanel, a young Beaſt newly weaned. 
Heevils, Vide Bouds. 
A Whisket, a Basket or Skuttle. 
HFhinnes, Furzes. 
A HFind-row, Hay or Grafs raked in Rows, in order to be ſet up in Cocks. 
Winlace, or Winch ; that by which any burden is wound up, or drawn 
out of a Well, or other deep place. , 
To #innow, to ſeparate by Wind the Corn from the Chaft. 
To Winter-rig, to fallow Land in the Winter. 
Wood Land, Places where much Woods are ; or it's generally taken for 
:-Countriesencloled. 


Y 


f A Tate, or 7att; a Gate... 
A 7oak, is either an Inſtrument for Oxen to draw by, or to put on 


- Swine or other unruly creatures, to keep them from running through 
Hedges. 
mo 2G: 
or V\\ * JR | 7, 
- A The Weſt-wind. 
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The Principal Matters: before treated: of, 


A, 


uches how to Cure 
Agriculture, what it 18 
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YF the Abele Tree Pape 96. 
" Haders ſtinging - or Bhs. of | Be 


223 | 
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Bk ap: esa good 

& of Trees a So 1 
The Bay-tree." 29 & 
Bat fowling 


caſts 


e ir its divers ſignification 298; | 
Of the Alaternus * 99,| Several Beafts injurious to H 
Of the Alder-Tree | -|F | 
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